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Vor. XXXIV. 


Like all Portuguese towns, and 
most Spanish, Panama does not rea- 
lize the idea which a stranger forms 
of it from the first view, as he de- 
scends fromthe savannah. The houses 
are generally built of wood, and three 
story high: in the first or ground- 
floor are the shops ; in the second, the 
merchants have their warehouses; 
and in the third, they usually live 
with their families. Those three 
different regions, sorry am I to say 
it, are all very dirty; indeed they 
may be said to be the positive, com- 
parative, and superlative degrees of 
uncleanness. There are no glazed 
sashes in the windows, so that when 
it rains, and the shutters are closed, 
you are involved in utter darkness. 
The furniture is miserably scanty— 
some old-fashioned, high- backed, 
hardwood chairs, with a profusion 
of tarnished gilding; a table or two 
in the same style, with a long grass 
hammock slung from corner to cor- 
ner, intersecting the room diagon- 
ally, which, as they hang very low, 
about six inches only from the floor, 
it was not once, that, entering a house 
during the siesta, when the windows 
were darkened, [ have tumbled head- 
long over a Don or Doiia, taking his 
or her forenoon nap. But if move- 
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ables were scarce, there was no 
paucity of silver dishes ; basins, spit- 
boxes, censers, and utensils of all 
shapes, descriptions, and sizes, of 
this precious metal, were scattered 
about without any order or regu- 
larity, while some nameless articles, 
also of silver, were thrust far out of 
their Jatitude, and shone conspicu- 
ously in the very centre of the rooms. 
The floors were usually either of 
hardwood plank, ill kept; or terraced, 
or tiled; some indeed were flagged 
with marble, but this was rare ; and 
as for the luxury of a carpet, it was 
utterly unknown, the nearest ap- 
proach to it being a grass mat, plait- 
ed prettily enough, called an estera. 
Round the walls of the house are 
usually hung a lot of dingy-faced, 
worm-eaten pictures of saints, and 
several crucifixes, which appear to 
be held in great veneration. The 
streets are paved, but exceedingly 
indifferent; and the frequent rainey> 

or rather waterspouts, (andfrom the 
position of the place, between the 
two vast oceans of the Atlantic and 
Pacific, they have considerably more 
than their own share of moisture,) 
washing away the soil and sand from 
between the stones, render the foot- 
ing for destias of all kinds extremely 
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insecure. There ate five monas- 
teries of different orders, and a con- 
vent of nuns, within the walls, most 
of which, I believe, are but poorly 
endowed. All these have handsome 
churches attached to them; that of 
La Merced is very splendid. The 
cathedral is also a fine building, with 
some good pictures, and several /ay 
relicts of Pizarro, Almagro, and 
Vasco Nufiez, that riveted my at- 
tention; while their fragments of the 
Vera Cruz, and arrow points that 
had quivered in the muscles of St 
Sebastian, were passed by as weak 
inventions of the enemy. The week 
after my arrival was a fast, the men 
eating only once in the twenty-four 
hours, (as fur the women, who the de- 
vil can tell how often a woman eats‘) 
and during this period all the houses 
were stripped of their pictures, 
Jamps, and ornaments, to dress out 
the churches, which were always 
beautifully illuminated in the even- 
ing, while a succession of friars per- 
form service in them continually. 
High mass is unquestionably, even 
in the eye of a heretic, a very splen- 
did ceremony ; and the music, even 
here in this outlandish corner, was 
very good, every thing considered; 
in the church of La Merced, espe- 
cialiy, they had a very fine organ, 
and the congregation joined in the 
Jubilate in good taste enough. By 
the way, in this same church, on the 
right of the high altar, there was a 
deep and lofty recess, covered with 
a thick black veil, in which stood 
concealed a figure of our Saviour, 
as large as life, hanging on a great 
cross, with the blood flowing from 
his wounds, and all kinds of horrible 
accompaniments. Ata certain stage 
of the service, a drum was beaten 
by one of the brethren, upon which 
the veil was withdrawn, when the 
whole congregation prostrated them- 
selves before the image, with every 
appearance of the greatest devotion. 
This was not so much to be wonder- 
ed at; but even the passengers in 
the streets within ear-shot of the 
drum, stopped and uncovered them- 
selves, and muttered a prayer; but 
if they heard it within their houses, 
they knelt, and crossed themselves, 
with all the externals of deep humi- 
lity ; although, very probably, they 
were at the moment calculating in 
their minds the profits on the last ad- 
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venture from Kingston. There is one 
custom which particularly struck 


me as being very beautiful. As the 
night shuts in, after a noisy prelude 
on all the old pots of the different 
steeples throughout the city, there is 
a dead pause; in a second or two 
the great bell of the cathedral tolls 
slowly, once or twice, at which every 
person stops from his employment, 
whatever that may be, or wherever 
he may be, uncovers himself, and 
says a short prayer—all hands re- 
maining still and silent, for a minute 
or more, when the great bell tolls 
again, and once more every thing 
rolls on as usual. 

On the fourth evening of my resi- 
dence in Panama, I had retired early 
torest. Mytrusty knave, Peter Man- 
grove, and, trustier still, my dog 
Sneezer, had both fallen asleep on 
the floor, at the foot of my bed, if 
the piece of machinery on which I 
lay deserved that name, when in 
the dead of night I was awakened 
by aslight noiseat the door. I shook 
myself and listened. Presently it 
gradually opened, and theold woman 
that I have already described as 
being part and portion of Don Hom- 
brecillo Justo’s family, entered the 
room in her usual very scanty dress, 
with a lighted candle in her hand, 
and led by alittle naked negro child. 
I was curious to see what she would 
do, but I was not certain how the 
dog might relish the intrusion; so I 
put my hand over my quatre, and 
snapping my finger and thumb, 
Sneezer immediately rose and came 
to my bedside. I immediately jud- 
ged, from the comical expression of 
his face, as seen by the taper of the 
intruder, that he thought it was some 
piece of fun, for he walked quietly 
up, and confronting the old lady, 
deliberately took the candlestick out 
of her hand. The little black urchin 
thereupon began shouting, “ Perro 
Demonio—Perro Demonio”—and in 
their struggle to escape, she and the 
old lady tumbled headlong over the 
sleeping pilot, whereby the candle 
was extinguished, and we were left 
in utter darkness. I had therefore 
nothing for it but to get out of bed, 
and go down to the cobbler, who 
lived in the entresol, to get a light. 
He had not gone to sleep, and in- 
deed I gave him no small alarm, for 
he was near absconding at my unsea- 
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sonable intrusion, but at length I ob- 
tained the object of my visit, and re- 
turned to the scene of my alarm, 
when, on opening the door, I saw 
poor Mangrove lying on his back in 
the middle of the floor, with his legs 
and arms extended, as if he had been 
on the rack, his eyes set, his mouth 
open, and every faculty benumbed 
by fear. At his feet sat the negro 
child, almost as much terrified as 
he was, and crying most lament- 
ably ; while, at a little distance, sat 
the spectre of the old woman, scratch- 
ing its head with the greatest com- 
posure, and exclaiming in Spanish, 
“ A little brandy for love of the Holy 
Virgin.” But the most curious part 
of it was the conduct of our old 
friend Sneezer. There he was sittin 
on end upon the table, grinning an 
shewing his ivory teeth, his eyes of 
jet sparkling like diamonds with fun 
and frolic, and evidently laughing 
after his fashion, like to split himself, 
as he every now and then gave a 
large sweeping whisk of his tail, like 
a cat watching a mouse. At length 
I got the cobbler and his sable rib to 
take charge of the wanderers, and 
once more sank into the “ harms of 
Murphy,” as Alderman Wood used 
to say. 

On my first arrival, I was some- 
what surprised at my Spanish ac- 
quaintances always putting up their 
umbrellas when abroad after night- 
fall in the streets; the city had its 
evil customs, it seemed, as well as 
others of more note, with this disad- 
vantage, that the devil a one had the 
discretion ever to sing out gardyloo. 

There was another solemn fast 
about this time, in honour of a saint 
having had a tooth drawn, or some 
such equally important event. Don 
Hombrecillo and I had been at the 
evening service in the church of 
the convent of Za Merted, situa- 
ted, as I have already mentioned, 
directly opposite his house, on the 
other side of the lane; and this being 
over, we were on the eve of return- 
ing home, when the flannel-robed 
superior came up and invited us into 
the refectory, whereunto, after some 
palaver, we agreed to adjourn, and 
there we had a deuced good supper, 
and some very bad Malaga wine, 
which, however, seemed to suit the 
palates of the Frailes, if taking a very 
decent quantity thereof were any 
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proof of the same. Presently two 
of the lay-brothers produced their 
fiddles, and as I was determined not 
to be outdone, I volunteered a song 
and, as a key-stone to my politeness, 
sent to Don Hombrecillo’s tor the re« 
sidue of my brandy, which, coming 
after the bad wine, acted most cor- 
dially, opening the hearts of all 
hands like an oyster-knife, the Su- 
perior’s especially, who in turn drew 
on his private treasure also, when 
out came a large green vitrified 
earthen pipkin, one of those round- 
bottomed jars that won’t stand on 
end, hut must perforce lie on their 
sides, as if it had been a type of the 
predicament in which some of us 
were to be placed through its agen- 
cy; ere long the large cork, buried 
an inch deep by green wax, was 
withdrawn from the long neck, and 
out gurgled most capital old Xeres. 
So we worked away until we were 
all pretty well fou, and anon we 
began to dance; and there were 
half-a-dozen friars, and old Justo and 
myself, in great glee, jumping and 
gamboling about, and making fools 
of ourselves after a very fantastic 
fashion—the witches in Macbeth as 
an illustration. 

At length, after being a month in 
Panama, and still no appearance of 
the Bandera, [received a letter from 
the Admiral, desiring me to rejoin the 
Wave immediately, as it was then 
known that the line-of-battle ship 
had returned to the river Plate. 
Like most young men, who have 
hearts of flesh in their bosoms, I 
had in this short space begun to 
have my likings—may I not callthem 
friendships ?—in this, at the time I 
write of, most primitive community ; 
and the idea of bidding farewell to 
it, most likely for ever, sank deep. 
However, I was his Majesty’s offi- 
cer, and my services and obedience 
were his, although my feelings were 
my own; and, accordingly, stifling 
the latter, I prepared for my depar- 
ture. 

On the very day whereon I was re- 
called, a sister of mine host’s—a most 
reverend mechanic, who had been 
fourteen years married without chick 
or child—was brought to bed, to the 
unutterable surprise of her spouse, 
and of all the little world in Panama, 
of a male infant. It had rained the 
whole day, notwithstanding which, 
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and its being the only authenticated 
production ever published by the 
venerable young lady, the picaniny 
was carried to the Franciscan church, 
a distance of half a mile, at nine 
o’clock at night, through a perfect 
storm, to be christened, and the evil 
star of poor Mangrove rose high in 
the ascendant on the occasion. Af- 
ter the ceremony, I was returning 
home chilled with standing unco- 
vered for an hour in a cold damp 
church, and walking very fast, in 
order to bring myself into heat, 
when, on turning a corner, I heard 
a sound of flutes and fiddles in 
the street, and from the number of 
lanterns and torches that accom- 
panied it, I conjectured rightly that 
it was a Function of no small im- 
portance—no less, in fact, than a pro- 
cession in honour of the Virgin. 
Poor Mangrove at this time was pat- 
tering close to my heels, and I could 
hear him chuckling and laughing to 
himself,—* What dis can be—I say, 
Sneezer”—teo his never- failing com- 
panion—* what you tink, John Ca- 
noe, after Spanish fashion, it most 
be, eh?” The dog began to jump 
and gambol about. “ Ah,” continued 
the black pilot, “ no doubt, it must 
be John Canoe—I may dance—why 
not—eh ?— oh, yes—I shall dance” — 
and as the music struck into rather 
a quicker tune at the moment, our 
ebony friend began to caper and 
jump about as if he had been in Ja- 
maica at Christmas time, whereupon 
one of the choristers, or music boys, 
as they were called, a beautiful 
youth, about forty years of age, six 
feet high, and proportionably strong, 
without the least warning, inconti- 
nently smote our amigo across the 
pate with a brazen saint that he car- 
ried, and felled him to the earth; 
indeed, if El Senor Justo had not 
been on the spot to interfere, we 
should have had a scene of it in all 
likelihood, as the instant the man 
delivered his blow, Sneezer’s jaws 
were at his throat, and had he not 
fortunately obeyed me on the in- 
stant, and let go at the sound of my 
voice, we should have had a double 
of Macaire and the dog of Montar- 
gis. As it Was, the noble animal, 
before he let go, brought the culprit 
to the ground like a shot. Iimme- 
diately stood forward, and got the 
feud soldered as well as I could, in 
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which the worthy Justo cordially 
lent me a hand. 

Next morning I rode out on my 
mule, to take my last dip in the 
Quebrada of the Loseria, which was 
a rapid in a beautiful little rivulet, 
distant from Panama about three 
miles, and a most exquisite bath it 
was. Let me describe it. After 
riding a couple of miles, and leaving 
the open savannah, you struck off 
sharp to the left through a narrow 
bridle-path into the wood, with an 
impervious forest on either hand, 
and proceeding a mile farther, you 
came suddenly upon a small rush- 
ing, roaring, miniature cascade, 
where the pent-up waters leaped 


through a narrow gap in the lime- 


stone rock, that you could have stept 
across, downatiny fall abouta fathom 
high, into a round foaming buzzing 
basin, twenty feet in diameter, where 
the clear cool water bubbled and 
eddied round and round like a boil- 
ing cauldron, until it rushed away 
once more over the lower ledge, and 
again disappeared, murmuring be- 
neath the thick foliage of the rust- 
ling branches. The pool was about 
ten feet deep, and never was any 
thing more luxurious in a hot cli- 
mate. 

After having performed my morn- 
ing ablutions, and looking with a 
heavy heart at the sweet stream, and 
at every stock and stone, and shrub 
and tree, as objects I was never to see 
again, I trotted on, followed by 
Peter Mangrove, my trusty man-at- 
arms, who bestrode his mule most 
gallantly, to Don Hombrecillo’s Pen, 
as he delighted to call his country- 
house, situated about five miles from 
Panama, and which I was previously 
informed had been given up to the 
use of his two maiden sisters. I got 
there about half-past ten in the fore- 
noon, and found that Ei Senor Justo 
had arrived before me. The situa- 
tion was most beautiful; the house 
was embosomed in high wood; the 
lowest spurs put forth by the gigan- 
tic trees being far above the ridge 
pole of the wooden fabric. It was 
a low one-story building of unpaint- 
ed timber, which, from the action of 
the weather, had been bleached on 
the outside into a whitish grey ap- 
pearance, streaked by numerous 
green weather-stains. It was rai- 
sed about five feet on wooden 
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posts, so that there was room for a 
flock of goats to shelter themselves 
below it. Access was had to the 
interior by a rickety rattletrap of a 
wooden ladder, or stair of half a 
dozen steps, at the top of which you 
landed in an unceiled hall, with the 
rafters of the roof exposed, and the 
bare green vitrified tiles for acanopy, 
while a small sleeping apartment 
opened off each end. In this centre 
room there was no furniture but 
two grass hammocks slung across 
the room, and three or four old-fa- 
shioned leather, or rather hide, cover- 
ed chairs, and an old rickety table ; 
while overhead the tiles of the roof 
were displaced in one or two places, 
where the droppings from the leaves 
of the trees, and the sough of their 
rustling in the wind, came through. 
There were no inmates visible when 
we entered but a little negro girl, of 
whom £/ Senor Hombrecillio asked, 
“where the Senoras were.” “ En 
Capillo,” said the urchin. Where- 
upon we turned back and proceeded 
to a little tiny stone chapel, little 
bigger than a dog-house, the smallest 
affair in the shape of a church I had 
ever seen, about a pistol-shot distant 
in the wood, where we found the 
two old ladies and Senor Justo’s 
natural son engaged at their devo- 
tions. On being aware of our pre- 
sence, they made haste with the ser- 
vice, and, having finished it, arose 
and embraced their brother, while 
the son approached and kissed his 
hand. 

One of the ancient demoiselles ap- 
peared in bad health; nevertheless, 
they both gave us a very hearty re- 
ception, and prepared breakfast for 
us; and a very comfortabie meal we 
had of it—fricassied fowls, a little 
too much of the lard, but still —— 
fish from the neighbouring stream, 
&c., and I was doing the agreeable 
to the best of my poor ability, when 
El Senor Justo asked me abruptly 
if I would go and bathe. A curious 
country, thought I, and a strange 
way people have of doing things. 
After a hearty meal, instead of giving 
you time to ruminate, and to allow 
the gastric juices to operate, away 
they lug you to be plumped over 
head and ears into a pool of ice-cold 
water. I rose, confoundedly against 
my inclinations, I will confess, and 
we proceeded to a small rocky wa- 
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terfall, where a man might wash 
himself certainly, but as to swim- 
ming, which is to me the grand 
desideratum, it was impossible, so I 
prowled away down the stream, to 
look out for a pool, and at last I was 
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successful. On returning, as I only 
took a dip to swear by, the situation 
of my venerable Spanish ally was 
entertaining enough. There he was 
the most forlorn little mandrake eye 
ever rested on, cowering like a large 
frog under the tiny cascade, stark 
naked, with his knees drawn up to 
his chin, and his grey queue gather- 
ed carefully under a green gourd or 
calabash that he wore on his head, 
while his natural son was laving 
water on his face, as if the shower- 
bath overhead had not been suffi- 
cient. “ Soy banando—soy banando, 
capitan—fresco—fresquito,”’ squealed 
Hombrecillo; while, splash between 
every exclamation, his dutiful son let 
fly a gourdfull of agua in his face. 
That same evening we returned to 
Panama; and next morning, being 
the 22d of such a month, I left my 
kind friends, and, with Peter Man- 
grove, proceeded on our journey to 
Crues, mounted on two stout mules. 
I arrived there late in the evening, 
the road, from the heavy rains, being 
in sad condition; and next morning 
the recua, or convoy of silver, which 
was to follow me for shipment on 
merchants’ account to Kingston, had 
not arrived. Presently I received a 
letter from Don Justo, sent express, 
to intimate that the muleteers had 
proceeded immediately after we had 
started for about a mile beyond the 
suburbs, where they were stopped 
by the officer of a kind of military 
post or barrier, under pretence of 
the passport being irregular; and 
this difficulty was no sooner cleared 
up, than the accounts of a bull-fight, 
that was unexpectedly to take place 
that forenoon reached them, when 
the whole bunch, half-drunk as they 
were, started off to Panama again, 
leaving the money with the soldiers; 
nor would they return, or be prevail- 
ed on to proceed, until the following 
morning. However, on the 24th, at 
noon, the money did arrive, which 
was immediately embarked on board 
of a large canoe that I had provided ; 
and, having shipped a beautiful little 
mule also, of which I had made a 
purchase at Panama, we proceeded 
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down the river to the village of Gor- 
gona, where we slept. My apart- 
ment was rather a primitive concern. 
It was simply a root or shed, thatch- 
ed with palm-tree leaves, about 
twelve feet long by eight broad, and 
supported on four upright posts at 
the corners, the eaves being about 
six feet high. Under this I slung 
my grass hammock transversely from 
corner to corner, tricing it well up 
to the rafters, so that it hung about 
five feet from the ground; while 
beneath Mangrove lit a fire, for the 
twofold purpose, as it struck me, of 
driving off the musquitoes, and con- 
verting his Majesty’s officer into ham 
or hung beef ; and after having made 
mulo fast to one of the posts, with a 
bundle of ma/ojo, or the green stems of 
Indian corn or maize, under his nose, 
he borrowed a plank from a neigh- 
bouring hut, and laid himself down 
on it at full length, covered up with 
a blanket as if he had been a corpse, 
and soon fell fast asleep. As for 
Sneezer, he lay with his black muz- 
zle resting on his fore paws, that 
were thrust out straight before him, 
until they stirred up the white em- 
bers of the fire; with his eyes shut, 
as if he slept, but from the constant 
nervous twitchings and pricking up 
of his ears, and his haunches being 
gathered up well under him, and a 
small quick switch of his tail now and 
then, it was evident he was broad 
awake, and considered himself on 
duty. All was quiet, however, except 
the rushing of the river hard by, in 
our bivouac until midnight, when I 
was awakened by the shaking of the 
shed from the violentstruggles of mulo 
to break loose, his strong trembling 
thrilling to my neck along the taught 
cord that held him, as he drew him- 
self in the intervals of his struggles 
as far back as he could, proving that 
the poor brute suffered under a pa- 
roxysm of fear. “ What noise is 
that?” I roused myself. It was 
repeated. It was a wild cry, or 
rather a loud shrill mew, gradually 
sinking into a deep growl. “ What 
the deuce is that, Sneezer ?” said 
I. The dog made no answer, but 
merely wagged his tail once, as if 
he had said, “ Wait a bit now, mas- 
ter; you shall see how well I shall 
acquit myself, for this is in my way.” 
Ten yards from the shed under 
which I slept, there was a pigsty, 
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surrounded by a sort of small stock- 
ade a fathom high, made of split 
cane, wove into a kind of wicker- 
work between upright rails sunk 
into the ground ; and by the clear 
moonlight I could, as I lay in my 
hammock, see an animal larger than 
an English bull-dog, but with the 
stealthy pace of the cat, crawl on 
in a crouching attitude until within 
ten feet of the sty, when it drew it- 
self back, and made a scrambling 
jump against the cane defence, hook- 
ing on to the top of it by its fore- 
paws, while the claws of its hind feet 
made a scratching rasping noise 
against the dry cane splits, until it 
had gathered its legs into a bunch 
like the aforesaid puss on the top of 
the enclosure ; from which elevation 
the creature seemed to be recon- 
noitering the unclean beasts within. 
I grasped my pistols. Mangrove 
was still sound asleep. The struggles 
of mulo increased ; | could hear the 
sweat raining off him; but Sneezer, 
to my great surprise, remained mo- 
tionless as before. We now heard 
the alarmed grunts, and occasionally 
a sharp squeak, from the piggery, 
as if the beauties had at length be- 
come aware of the vicinity of their 
dangerous neighbour, who, having 
apparently made his selection, sud- 
denly dropped down amongst them ; 
when mulo burst from his fastenings 
with a yell enough to frighten the 
devil, tearing away the upright to 
which the lanyard of my hammock 
was made fast, whereby I was pitch- 
ed like a shot right down on Man- 
grove’s corpus, while a volley of 
grunting and squeaking split the sky, 
such as I never heard before. And 
now, in the very nick, Sneezer, start- 
ing from his lair with a loud bark, 
sprang at a bound into the enclosure, 
which he topped like a first-rate 
hunter; and Peter Mangrove, awa- 
kening all of a heap from my falling 
on him, jumped upon his feet as noisy 
asthe rest. “ Garamighty in a tap— 
wurra all dis—my tomach bruise 
home to my backbone like one pan- 
cake;” and, while the short fierce 
bark of the noble dog was blended 
with the agonized cry of the gatto del 
monte, the shrill treble of the poor 
porkers rose high above both, and 
the mulo was galloping through 
the village with the post after him, 
like a dog with a pan at his tail, ma- 
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king the most unearthly noises—for 
it was neither bray nor neigh. The 
villagers ran out of their huts, head- 
ed by the Padre Cura, and all was 
commotion and uproar. Lights were 
procured. The noise in the sty conti- 
nued, and Mangrove, the warm-heart- 
ed creature, unsheathing his knife, 
clambered over the fence to the re- 
scue of his fourfooted ally, and dis- 
appeared, shouting, “ Sneezer often 
fight for Peter, so Peter now will 
fight for he ;’ and soon began to 
blend his shouts with the cries of the 
enraged beasts within. At length 
the mania spread to me pon hear- 
ing the poor fellow shout “ Tiger 
here, Captain—tiger here—tiger too 
many for we—Lud-a-mercy—tiger 
too many for we, sir,—if you no 
help we, we shall be torn in piece.” 
Then a violent struggle, and a re- 
newal of the uproar, and of the bark- 
ing, and yelling, and squeaking. It 
was now no joke; the life of a fel- 
low-creature was at stake. So I 
scrambled up after the pilot to the 
top of the fence, with a loaded pistol 
in my hand, a young active Spa- 
niard following with a large brown 
wax candle, that burned like a torch; 
and looking down on the mé/ée be- 
low, there Sneezer lay with the 
throat of the leopard in his jaws, 
evidently much exhausted, but still 
giving the creature a cruel shake 
now and then, while Mangrove was 
endeavouring to throttle the brute 
with his bare hands. As for the poor 
pigs, they were all huddled together, 
squeaking and grunting most melo- 
diously in the corner. I held down 
the light. “Now, Peter, cut his throat, 
man—cut his throat.’ And Man- 
grove, the moment he saw where he 
was, drew his knife across the leo- 
pard’s weasand, and killed him on 
the spot. The glorious dog, the very 
instant he felt he had a dead antago- 
nist in his fangs, let go his hold, and, 
making a jump with all his remain- 
ing strength, for he was bleeding 
much, and terribly torn, I caught 
him by the nape of the neck, and, in 
my attempt to lift him over and place 
him on the outside, down I went, 
dog and all, amongst the pigs, and 
upon the bloody carcass; out of 
which mess I was gathered by the 
Cura and the standers-by in a very 
beautiful condition; for, what be- 
tween the filth of the sty and blood 
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of the leopard, and so forth, I was 
not altogether a fit subject for a side- 
box at the Opera. 

This same tiger or leopard had 
committed great depredations in the 
neighbourhood for months before, 
but he had always escaped, although 
he had been repeatedly wounded; 
so Peter and I became as great men 
for the two hours longer we so- 
journed in Gorgona, as if we had 
killed the dragon of Wantley. Our 
quarry was indeed a noble animal, 
nearly seven feet from the nose to 
the tip of the tail; so at daydawn I 
purchased his skin for three dollars, 
and shoved off, and, on the 25th, at 
five in the evening, having had a 
strong current with us the whole 
way down, we arrived at Chagres 
once more. I found, in consequence 
of my letters, a boat from the Wave 
waiting for me; and to prevent un- 
necessary delay, I resolved to pro- 
ceed with the canoe, along the coast 
to Porto Bello, as there was a strong 
weather current running, and no 
wind; and, accordingly, we proceeds 
ed next morning, with the canoe in 
tow, but towards the afternoon it 
came on to blow, which forced us 
once more into a small cove, where 
we remained for the night in a very 
uncomfortable situation, as the awn- 
ing proved but an indifferent shelter 
from the rain, that descended in tor- 
rents. 

We had made ourselves as snug 
as it was possible to be in such 
weather, under an awning of boat 
sails, and had kindled a fire in a tub 
at the bottom of the boat, at which 
we had made ready some slices of 
beef, and roasted some yams, and 
were, all hands, master and men, 
making ourselves comfortable with 
a glass of grog, when the warp by 
which we rode suddenly parted from 
a sudden puff of wind that eddied 
down on us over the little cape, and 
before we could get the oars out, we 
were tailing on the beach at the 
opposite side of the small bay. How- 
ever, we soon regained our original 
position, by which time all was calm 
again where we lay; and this time, 
we sent the end of the line ashore, 
and made it fast round a tree, and 
once more rode in safety. But I 


could not sleep, and the rain havin 
ceased, the clouds broke away, an 
the moon once more shone out cold, 
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bright, and clear. I had stepped 
forward from under the temporary 
awning, and was standing on the 
thwart, looking out to windward, 
and .endeavouring to judge of the 
weather at sea, and as to whether it 
would be prudent to weigh before 
daylight, or remain where we were; 
but all in the offing, beyond the 
small headland, under the lee of 
which we lay, was dark and stormy 
water, and white-crested howling 
waves, while our snug little bay con- 
tinued placid and clear, with the 
moonbeams dancing on the twink- 
ling ripple, that was lap-lapping, and 
sparkling like silver on the snow- 
white beach of sand and broken 
shells ; while the hills on shore, that 
rose high and abrupt close to, were 
covered with thick jungle, from 
which, here and there, a pinnacle of 
naked grey rock wouldshootuplikea 
gigantic spectre, or a tall tree would 
cast its long black shadow over the 
waving sea of green leaves beneath. 
As the wind was veering about 
rather capriciously, I was casting my 
eye anxiously along the warp, to see 
how it bore the strain, when to my 
surprise it appeared to my eye to 
thicken at the end next the tree, and 
presently something like a screw, 
about a foot long, that occasionally 
shone like glass in the meonlight, 
began to move along the taught line, 
with a spiral motion. All this time 
one of the boys was fast asleep, 
resting on his folded arms on the 
ean his head having dropped 
own on the stem of the boat. But 
one of the Spanish boatmen in the 
canoe that was anchored close to us, 
seeing me gazing at something, had 
cast his eyes in the same direction— 
the instant he caught the object, he 
thumped with his palms on the side 
of the canoe—exclaiming, in a loud 
alarmed tone—“ culebra—culebra,” 
“a snake, a snake,”’—on which the 
reptile made a sudden and rapid 
slide down the line towards the bow 
of the boat where the poor lad was 
resting his head, and immediately 
afterwards dropped into the sea. 
The sailor rose and walked aft, as 
if nothing had happened, amongst 
liis messmates, who had been alarm- 
ed by the cries of the Spanish ca- 
noeman, and | was thinking little of 
the matter, when I heard some anx- 
ious whispering amongst them. 
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“ Fred,” said one of the men, 
“ what is wrong, that you breathe so 
hard ?” 

“ Why, boy, what ails you ?” 
another. 

“ Something has stung me,” at 
length said the pvor little fellow, 
speaking thick, as if he had laboured 
under sore throat. The truth flashed 
on me,a candle was lit, and, on look- 
ing at him, he appeared stunned, 
complained of cold, and suddenly 
assumed a wild startled look. 

He evinced great anxiety and rest- 
lessness, accompanied by a sudden 
and severe prostration of strength— 
still continuing to complain of great 
and increasing cold and chilliness, 
but he did notshiver. As yet no part 
of his body was swollen, except very 
slightly about the wound ; however, 
there was a rapidly increasing rigi- 
dity of the muscles of the neck and 
throat, and within half an hour after 
he was bit, he was utterly unable to 
swallow even liquids. The small 
whip-snake, the most deadly asp in 
the whole list of noxious reptiles 
peculiar to South America, was not 
above fourteen inches long; it had 
made four small punctures with its 
fangs, right over the left jugular vein, 
about an inch below the chin. There 
was no blood oozing from them, but 
a circle about the size of a crown- 
piece of dark red surrounded them, 
which gradually melted into blue at 
the outer rim, which again became 
fainter, until it disappeared in the 
natural colour of the skin. By the 
advice of the Spanish boatman, we 
applied an embrocation of the leaves 
of the palma Christi, or castor oil nut, 
as hot as the lad could bear it, but 
we had neither oil nor hot milk to 

ive internally, both of which they 
informed us often proved specifics. 
Rather than lie at anchor, until morn- 
ing, under these melancholy circum- 
stances, I shoved out into the rough 
water, but we made little of it, and 
when the day broke, I saw that 
the poor fellow’s fate was sealed. 
His voice had become inarticulate, 
the coldness had increased, all mo- 
tion in the extremities had ceased, 
the legs and arms became quite stiff, 


said 


.the respiration slow and difficult, as 


if the blood had coagulated, and 
could no longer circulate through 
the heart; or as if, from some unac- 
countable effect of the poison on the 
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nerves, the action of the former had 
been impeded ;—still the poor little 
fellow was perfectly sensible, and his 
eye bright, and restless. His breath- 
ing became still more interrupted— 
he could no longer be said to breathe, 
but gasped—and in half an hour, like 
a steam-engine, when the fire is with- 
drawn, the strokes or contractions 
and expansions of his heart became 
slower and slower, until they ceased 
altogether. 

From the very moment of his 
death, the body began rapidly to 
swell and become discoloured ; the 
face and neck, especially, werenearly 
as black as ink, within half an hour 
of it, when blood began to flow from 
the mouth, and other symptoms of ra- 
pid decomposition succeeded each 
other so fast, that by nine in the 
morning we had to sew bim up in a 
boat sail, with a large stone, and 
Jaunch the body into the sea. 

We continued to struggle against 
the breeze until eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon of the 27th, when the wind 
again increased to such a pitch, that 
we had to cast off our tow, and leave 
her on the coast under the charge of 
little Reefpoint, with instructions to 
remain in the creek where he was, 
until the schooner picked him up— 
we then pushed once more through 
the surf for Porto Bello, where we 
arrived in safety at five p.m. Next 
morning at daylight we got under 
weigh, and stood down for the canoe, 
and having received the money on 
board, and the Spaniards who ac- 
companied it, and poor mulo, we 
made sail for Kingston, Jamaica, and, 
on the 4th of the following month, 
we were off Carthagena once more, 
having been delayed by calms and 
light winds. The captain of the 
port shoved out to us, and I imme- 
diately recognised him as the officer 
to whom poor old Deadeye once gave 
a deuced fright, when we were off 
the town, in the old Torch, during the 
siege, and about a fortnight before 
she foundered in the hurricane. Let 
me tell the story. 

The night before had been gusty 
and tempestuous—all hands had 
been called three times, so that at 
last, thinking there was no use in 
going below, I lay down on the stern 
sheets of the boat.over the stern—an 
awkward berth certainly, but. a spare 
tarpauling had that morning been 
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stretched over the afterpart of the 
boat to dry, and I therefore enscon- 
ced myself beneath it. Just before 
daylight, however, the brig, by a 
sudden shift of d, was taken 
aback, and fetching"stern- way, a sea 
struck her. How I escaped I never 
could tell, but I was pitched right in 
on deck over the poop, and much 
bruised, where I found a sad scene 
of confusion, with the captain and 
several of the officers in their shirts, 
and the men tumbling up from be- 
low as fast as they could—while, 
amongst other incidents, one of our 
passengers who occupied a small 
cabin under the poop, having gone 
to sleep with the stern port open, 
the sea had surged in through it with 
such violence as to wash him out on 
deck in his shirt, where he lay 
sprawling among the feet of the men. 
However, we soon got all right, and 
in five minutes the sloop was once 
more tearing through it on a wind; 
but the boat where | had been sleep- 
ing was smashed into staves, all that 
remained of her being the stem and 
sternpost dangling from the tackles 
at the ends of the davits. 

At this time it was grey dawn, and 
we were working up in shore, with- 
out dreaming of hecehing the block- 
ade, when it fell stark calm. Pre- 
sently the Spanish squadron, anchor- 
ed under Punto Canoa, perceived 
us, when a corvette, two schooners, 
a cutter, and eight gun-boats, got 
under weigh, the latter of which soon 
swept close to us, ranging themselves 
on our bows and quarters; and al- 
though we shewed our colours, and 
made the private international sig- 
nal, they continued firing at us for 
about an hour, without, however, 
doing any damage, as they had cho- 
sen a wary distance. At length some 
of the shot falling near us, the skip- 
per cleared for action, and with his 
own hand fired a 32-pounder at the 
nearest gun-boat, the crew of which 
bobbed as if they had seen the shot 
coming. This opened the eyes of 
the Dons, who thereupon ceased 
firing ; and as a light breeze had now 
set down, they immediately made 
sail in pursuit of aschooner that had 
watched the opportunity of their 
being employed with us, to run in 
under the walls, and was at this mo- 
ment chased by a ship, and a gun- 
boat, who had got within gun-shot 
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and kept up a brisk fire on her. So 
soon as the others came up, all hands 
opened on the gallant little hooker 
who was forcing the blockade, and 

ppered away; and there she was, 
ike a hare, with a whole pack of 
harriers after her, sailing and sweep- 
ing in under their fire towards the 
doomed city. As the wind was very 
light, the blockading squadron now 
manned their boats, and some of 
them were coming fast up, when a 
rattle of musketry from the small 
craft sent them to the right about, 
and presently the chase was safely 
at anchor under the battery of Santa 
Catalina. What will the reader say 
when I tell him this vessel was the 
Wave, commanded by the same in- 
trepid fellow who afterwards kid- 
napped me ? 

But the fun was to come—for by 
this time some of the vessels that 
held her in chase, had got becalmed 
under the batteries, which imme- 
diately opened on them cheerily; 
and down came a top-gallant mast 
here, and a topsail yard there, and 
a studding sail t’other place—and 
such a squealing and creaking of 
biocks and rattling of the gear— 
while yards braced hitherand thither, 
and topping lifts let go, and sheets 
let fly, shewed that the Dons were 
in a devil of a quandary; and no 
wonder, for we could see the shot 
from the long 32-pounders on the 
walls, falling very thick all round 
several of them. However, at four 
p.m. we had worked up alongside 
of the Commodore, when the old 
skipper gave our present friend such 
a rating, that I don’t think he will 
éver forget it. But in the present 
case, the aforesaid captain of the 
port was all civility. 

At the period I speak of, on the 
day following our being fired at, I was 
sent, being a good Spaniard, along 
with the second Lieutenant—poor 
Treenail—to Morillo’s headquar- 
ters. We got an order to the officer 
commanding the nearest post on 
shore to provide us with horses; but 
before reaching it, we had to walk, 
under a roasting sun, about two 
miles, through miry roads, until we 
arrived at the Barrier, where we 
found a detachment of artillery, but 
the commanding officer could only 

ive us one poor broken-winded 
rse, and a jackass, on which we 
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were to proceed to headquarters 
on the morrow; and here, under a 
thatched hut of the most primitive 
construction, consisting simply of 
cross sticks and palm branches, we 
had to spend the night, the poor 
fellows being as kind as their own 
misery would let them. 

Next morning we proceeded, ac- 
companied by a hussar, through 
dreadful roads, where the poor crea- 
tures we bestrode sunk to the belly 
at every flounder, until about four 
P.M., When we met two negroes, and 
found, to our great distress, that the 
soldier who was our guide and es- 
cort, had led us out of our way, and 
that we were in very truth then tra- 
velling towards the town. We there- 
fore hove about and returned to Pa- 
lanquillo, a village that we had passed 
through that very morning, leaving 
the hussar and his horse sticking fast 
ina slough. We arrived about night- 
fall, and as the village was almost 
entirely deserted, we were driven to 
take up our quarters in an old house, 
that seemed formerly to have been 
used as a distillery. Here we found 
a Spanish lieutenant and several sol- 
diers quartered, all of them suffer- 
ing more or less from dysentery; 
and after passing a very comfortless 
night on hard benches, we rose at 
grey dawn, with our hands and faces 
blistered with musquito bites, and 
our hair full of wood ticks, or garapa- 
tos. We again started on our jour- 
ney to headquarters, and finally ar- 
rived at Tonerilla at two o’clock in 
the afternoon. Both the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Morillo, and Ad- 
miral Enrile, had that morning pro- 
ceeded to the works at Boca Chica, 
so we only found El Sejior Montal- 
vo, the Captain-General of the Pro- 
vince, whom I havealready described 
as a little kiln-dried diminutive Spa- 
niard. Morillo used to call him 
“uno moneco Creollo,” but withal a 
gentlemanlike man in his manuers. 

He received us very civilly; we 
delivered our despatches; and the 
same evening we made our bow, and 
having obtained fresh horses, set out 
on our return, and arrived at the 
village of Santa Rosa at nine at 
night, where we slept; and next 
morning continuing on our journey, 
we got once more safely on board 
of the old brig at twelve o’clock at 
noon, in a miserable plight, not ha- 
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ving had our clothes off for three days. 
As for me I was used to roughing 
it,and in my humble equipment any 
disarrangement was not particularly 
discernible, but in poor Treenail, 
one of the nattiest fellows in the 


service, it was a very different mat- 


ter. He had issued forth on the 
enterprise, cased in tight blue 
pantaloons that fitted him like his 


skin, over which were drawn long 
well-polished Hessian boots, each 
with a formidable tassel at top, and 
his coat was buttoned cluse up to 
the chin, with a blazing swab on the 
right shoulder, while a laced cocked 
hat and dress sword completed his 
equipment. But, alas! when we were 
accounted for on board of the old 
Torch, there was a fearful dilapida- 
tion of his external man. First of all, 
his inexpressibles were absolutely 
torn into shreds by the briars and 
prickly bushes through which we had 

eentravelling,and fluttered from his 
waistband like the stripes we see de- 
pending from an ancient Roman or 
Grecian coat of armour ; his coat had 
only one skirt, and the bullion of the 
epaulet was reduced to a strand 
or two, while the tag that held the 
brim, or flaps of the cocked-hat up, 
had given way, so that, although he 
looked fierce enough, stem on, still, 
when you had a stern view, the after 
part hung down his back like the 
tail of the hat of one of Landseer’s 
flying dustmen. 

However, to return from this di- 
gression, and get on board the Wave 
again, we arrived at Kingston, safe 
and sound, in the unusually short 
passage of sixty hours from the time 
we left Carthagena. Here the 
first thing I did was to call on 
some of my old friends, with one 
of whom I found a letter lying for 
me from Mr Bang, requesting a 
visit at his domicile in St Thomas in 
the Vale so soon as [ arrived; and 
through the extreme kindness of my 
Kingston allies, I had, on my inten- 
tions of accepting it being known, at 
least half a dozen gigs offered to me, 
with servants and horses, and I don’t 
know what all. I made my selection, 
and had arranged to startat day dawn 
next morning, whena cousin of mine, 
young S——, came in where I was 
dining, and said that his mother and 
the family had arrived in town that 
very day, and were bound on a pic- 
nic party next morning to visit the 
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Fails in St David’s. 1 agreed to go, 
and to postpone my visit to friend 
Aaron for the present; and very 
splendid scenery did we see; but 
as I had seen the Falls of Niagara, of 
course I was not astonished. There 
was a favourite haunt and cave of 
Three-fingered Jack shown to us, 
by the by, in the same neighbour- 
hood, very picturesque and roman- 
tic; but 1 was escorting my Mary, 
and the fine scenery and roaring 
waters, and all that sort of thing, 
were at this time thrown away on 
me. However, there was one inci- 
dent amusing enough, which I must 
stop to relate. Mary and I had wan- 
dered away from the rest of the 
party, about a mile above the cas- 
cade, where the river was quiet and 
still, and divided into several tiny 
streams or pools, by huge stones that 
had rolled from the precipitous 
banks down into its channel, when 
on turning an angle of the rock, we 
came unexpectedly on my old ally 
Whiffle, with a cigar in his mouth, 
seated on a cane-bottomed chair, 
close to the brink of the water, with 
a little low table at his right hand, 
on which stood a plate of cold meat, 
over which his black servant held a 
green branch, with which he was 
brushing the flies away, while a large 
rummer of cold brandy grog was 
immersed in the poul at his feet, 
covered up with acool plantain leaf. 
He held a long fishing-rod in his 
hands, eighteen feet at the shortest, 
fit to catch salmon with, which he 
had to keep nearly upright, in order 
to let his hook drop into the pool, 
which was not above five feet wide 
—I would as soon have thought of 
angling for gold fish in my aunt’s 
glass globe—and there he sat fishing 
with great complacency. However, 
he seemed a little put out when we 
came up. “ Ah, Tom, how do you 
do?—Miss, your most obsequious— 
no rain—mullet deucedly shy, Tom 
—ah! what a glorious nibble—there 
—there again—I have him;” and, 
sure enough, he had hooked a fine 
mountain mullet, weighing about a 
pound and a half, and in the ecstasy 
of the moment, and his hurry to land 
him handsomely, he regularly cap- 
sized in his chair, upset the rummer 
of brandy grog and table and all the 
rest of it. We had a good laugh, 
and then rejoined our party, and that 
evening we all sojourned at Lucky 
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Valley, a splendid coffee estate, with 
a most excellent man and an ex- 
ceedingly obliging fellow, for a land- 
lord. 

Next day we took a long ride, to 
visit a German gentleman, who had 
succeeded in a wonderful manner 
in taming fish. He received us very 
hospitably, and after lunch, we all 
proceeded to his garden, through 
which ran a beautiful stream of the 
clearest water. It was about four 
feet broad, and a foot deep, where 
it entered the garden, but gradually 
widened, from a dam with stakes at 
the top having been erected at the 
lower part of it, until it became a 
pool twelve feet broad, and four 
feet deep, of the most beautiful 
crystal-clear water that can be ima- 
=. with the margin on both sides 
ringed with the fairest flowers that 
Europe or the tropics could afford. 
We all peered into the stream, but 
could see nothing except an occa- 
sional glance of a white scale or fin 
now and then.—“ Liverpool!” shout- 
ed the old German, who was doing 
the honours, —‘“ Liverpool, come 
bring de food for de fis.” Liverpool, 
a respectable - looking negro, ap- 
proached, and stooping down at the 
water's edge, held a piece of roasted 
plantain close to the surface of it. 
In an instant, upwards of a hundred 
mullet, large fine fish, some of them 
above a foot long, rushed from out 
the dark clear depths of the quiet 
pool, and jumped, and walloped, 
and struggled for the food, although 
the whole party were standing close 
by. Several of the ladies afterwards 
tried their hand, and the fish, al- 
though not apparently quite so con- 
fident, after a tack here and a tack 
there, always in the end came close 
toand meade a grab at what was held 
to them. 

That evening I returned to King- 
ston, where I found an order lying 
for me to repair as second lieutenant 
on board the Firebrand once more, 
and to resign the command of the 
Wave to no less a man than Moses 
Yerk, esquire ; and a happy man was 
Moses, and a gallant fellow he pro- 
ved himself in her, and he earned 
laurels and good freights of specie, 
and is now comfortably domiciled 
amongst his friends. 

The only twe Waves, that I suc- 
cessfully made interest at their own 
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request to get back with me, were 
Tailtackle, and little Reefpoint. 

Time wore on—days and weeks 
and months passed away, during 
which we were almost constantly at 
sea, but incidents worth relating had 
grown scarce, as we were now in 
piping times of peace, when even a 
stray pirate had become a rarity, 
and a luxury denied to all but the 
small craft people. On one of our 
cruises however, we had been work- 
ing up all morning to the southward 
of the Pedro shoals, with the wind 
strong at east, a hard fiery sea-breeze. 
We had hove about, some three 
hours before, and were standing in 
towards the land, on the starboard 
tack, when the look-out at the mast- 
head hailed. ~ 

** The water shoals on the weather 
bow, sir ;” and presently, “ breakers 
right ahead.” 

“Very well,” Lreplied—“ allright.” 

“Weare nearing the reefs, sir,” said 
I, walking aft and addressing Captain 
N ; “shall we stand by to go 
about, sir ?”’ 

“ Certainly—heave in stays as soon 
as you like, Mr Cringle.” 

At this moment the man aloft 
again sung out—“ There is a wreck 
on the weathermost point of the long 
reef, sir.” 

“ Aye! what does she look like?” 

“I see the stumps of two lower 
masts, but the bowsprit is gone, sir— 
I think she must be a schooner, or a 
brig, sir.” 

The captain was standing by, and 
looked up to me, as I stood on the 
long eighteen at the weather gang- 
way. 

“Is the breeze not too strong, Mr 
Cringle ?” 

I glanced my eye over the side— 
“ Why, no, sir—a boat will live well 
enough—there is not so much sea in 
shore here.” 

“ Very well—haul the courses up, 
and heave to.” 

It was done. 

“Pipe away the yawlers, boat- 
swain’s mate.” 

The boat over the lee-quarter was 
lowered, and I wassent toreconnoitre 
the object that had attracted our at- 
tention. As we approached, we pass- 
ed the floating swollen carcasses of 
several bullocks, and some pieces 
of wreck; and getting into smooth 
water under the lee of the reef, we 
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lied up under the stern of the 
shattered hull which lay across it, 
and scrambled on deck by the boat 
tackles, that hung from the davits, as 
if the jolly-boat had recently been 
lowered. The vessel was a large 
Spanish schooner, apparently about 
one hundred and eighty tons burden, 
nearly new; every thing strong and 
well fitted about her, with a beauti- 
ful spacious flush-deck, surrounded 
by high solid bulwarks. All the boats 
had disappeared; they might either 
have been carried away by the crew, 
or washed overboard by the sea. 
Both masts were gone about ten feet 
above the deck; which, with the 
whole of their spars and canvass, and 
the wreck of the bowsprit, were 
lumbering and rattling against the lee- 
side of the vessel, and splashing about 
in the broken water, being still at- 
tached to the hull, by the standing 
rigging, no part of which had been 
cut away. The mainsail, foresail, 
fore-topsail, fore-topmast- staysail, 
and jib were all set, so she must most 
likely have gone on the reef, either 
under a press of canvass in the night, 
in ignorance of its vicinity, or by mis- 
sing stays. 

She lay on her beam-ends across 
the coral rock, on which there was 
about three feet water where shal- 
lowest. She had fallen over to lee- 
ward, presenting her starboard broad- 
side to the sea, which surged along 
it in a slanting direction, while the 
lee gunwale was under water. The 
boiling white breakers were dashing 
right against her bows, lifting them 
up with every send, and thundering 
them down again against the flint- 
hard coral spikes, with a loud grit- 
ting rumble; and every now and then 
the sea made a fair breach over them, 
flashing up over the whole deck aft 
to the taffril, in a snow storm of frothy 
flakes. Forward in the bows there 
lay, in one horrible fermenting and 
putrifying mass, the carcasses of 
about twenty bullocks, part of her 
deck-load of cattle, rotted into one 
hideous lump, with the individual 
bodies of the poor brutes almost ob- 
literated and undistinguishable, while 
streams of decomposed animal mat- 
ter was ever and anon flowing down 
to leeward, although as often washed 
away by the hissing waters. But how 
shall I describe the scene of horror 
that presented itself in the after part 


of the vessel, under the lee of the 
weather bulwarks! 

There, lashed to the ring-bolts,and 
sheltered from the sun and sea by a 
piece of canvass, stretched across a 
broken oar, lay, more than half naked, 
the dead bodies of an elderly female, 
and three young women; one of the 
latter with two dead children fasten- 
ed by handkerchiefs to her waist, 
while each of the other two had the 
corpse of a dead infant firmly clasp- 
ed in her dead arms. 

It was the dry season, and as they 
lay in the wake of the windward 
ports, exposed to a thorough draft of 
air, and were defended from the sun 
and the spray, no putrefaction had 
taken place; the bodies looked like 
mummies, the shrunken muscles, and 
wasted features, being covered with 
a hard dry horny skin, like parch- 
ment; even the eyes remained full 
and round, as if they had been 
covered over with a hard dim scale. 
On looking down into the steerage, 
we saw another corpse, that of a tall 
young slip of a Spanish girl, surgin 
about in the water, which reache 
nearly to the deck, with her long 
black hair floating and spread out all 
over her neck and bosom, but it was 
so offensive and decayed, that we 
were glad to look another way. There 
was no male corpse to be seen, which, 
coupled with the absence of the boats, 
evinced but too clearly that the crew 
had left them on the wreck to perish. 
There was a small round-house on 
the after part of the deck, in which we 
found three other women alive, but 
wasted to skeletons. We took them 
into the boat, but one died in getting 
her over the side, the other two we 
got on board, and I am glad to say, 
that they both recovered. For two 
days neither could speak; there seem- 
ed to be somerigidity about the throat 
and mouth that prevented them; but 
at length the youngest—(the other 
was her servant)—a very handsome 
woman, became strong enough to tell 
us, “ that it was the schooner Cari- 
dad that we had boarded, bound from 
Rio de la Hache to Savana Ja Mar, 
where she was tohave discharged her 
deck-load of cattle, and afterwards 
to have proceeded to Batabano, in 
Cuba. She had struck, as I surmised, 
in the night, about a fortnight before 
we fell in with her; and next morn- 
ing, the crew and male passengers 
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took to the boats, which with dif- 
ficulty contained them, leaving the 
women with a promise to come back 
that evening, with assistance from 
the shore, but they never appeared, 
nor were they ever after heard of.” 
And here the poor thing cried as if 
her heart would break. “ Even my 
own Juan, my husband, left me and 
my child to perish on the wreck. 
Oh God! oh God! I could not have 
left him, [could not have left him!” 

There had been three families on 
board with their servants, who were 
emigrating to Cuba, all of whom had 
been abandoned by the males, who, 
as already related, must in all human 
probability have perished after their 
unmanly desertion. As all the pro- 
visions were under water, and could 
not be got at, the survivors had sub- 
sisted on raw flesh so long as they 
had strength to cut it, or power to 
swallow it; and, strange to tell, no 
sea-bird ever came near them. 

It were harrowing to repeat the 
heart-rending description given by 
this poor creature, of the sickening of 
the heart when the first night fell, and 
still no tidings of the boats; the 
second sun set—still the horizon was 
speckless; the next dreary day wore 
to an end, and three innocent help- 
less children were dead corpses ; on 
the fourth, madness seized on their 
mothers, and—but I will not dwell 
on such horrors. 

During these manifold goings and 
comings I naturally enlarged the cir- 
cle of my acquaintance in the island, 
especially in Kingston, the mercan- 
tile capital; and often does my heart 
glow within me, when the scenes I 
have witnessed in that land of fun 
and fever rise up before me after the 
lapse of many years, under the in- 
fluence of a good fire and a glass of 
old- Madeira. Take the following 
sample of Jamaica High Jinks as one 
of many. On a certain occasion I 
had gone to dine with Mr Isaac 
Shingle, an extensive American mer- 
chant, and a most estimable man, 
who considerately sent his gig down 
to the wherry wharf for me. At six 
o’clock I arrived at my friend’s man- 
sion, situated in the upper part of 
the town, a spacious one-story house, 
overshadowed by two fine old trees, 
and situated back from the street 
about ten yards; the intervenin 
space being laid out in a beau 
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little garden, raised considerably 
above the level of the adjoining 
thoroughfare, from which it was 
divided by a low parapet wall, sur- 
mounted by a green painted wooden 
railing. There was a flight of six 
brick steps from the street to the 
garden, and you ascended from the 
latter to the house itself, which was 
raised on brick pillars, a fathom high, 
by another stair of eight broad mar- 
ble slabs. The usual verandah, or 
iazza, ran along the whole front, 
Feyend which you entered a large 
and lofty, but very darksome hall, 
answering to our European drawing- 
room, into which the bedrooms 
opened on each side. It did strike 
me at first as odd, that the principal 
room in the house should be a dark 
dungeon of a place, with nothing but 
borrowed lights, until I again recol- 
lected that darkness and coolness 
were convertible terms within the 
tropics. Advancing through this 
room you entered by a pair of folding 
doors, on a very handsome dining- 
room, situated in what, I believe, is 
called a back jamb, a sort of out- 
rigger to the house, fitted all round 
with moveable blinds or jealousies, 
and open like a lantern to all the 
winds of heaven except the west, in 
which direction the main body of the 
house warded off the sickenin 
beams of the setting sun. And how 
sickening they are let the weary sen- 
tries under the pillars of the Jamaica 
viceroy’s house in Spanish Town 
tell, reflected as they were there 
from the hot brick walls of the palace. 
This room again communicated 
with the back-yard, in which the 
negro houses, kitchen, and other of- 
fices were situated, by a wooden 
stair of the same elevation as that in 
front. Here the table was laid for 
dinner, covered with the finest dia- 
per, and snowwhite napkins, and sil- 
ver wine-coolers, and silver forks, 
and fine steel, and cut glass, and 
cool green finger-glasses with lime 
leaves floating within, and tall wax- 
lights shaded from the breeze in 
thin glass barrels, and an epergne 
filled with flowers, with a fragrant 
fresh-gathered lime in each of the 
small Jeaf-like branches, and salt-cel- 
lars with red peppers in them, &c. 
&c., that made the tout ensemble the 
most captivating imaginable to 4 
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I found a large party assembled in 
the piazza and the dark hall, to whom 


I was introduced in due form. In 
Jamaica, of all countries I ever was 
in, it is a most difficult matter for a 
stranger to ascertain the real names 
of the guests at a bachelor party like 
the present, where all the parties 
were intimate—there were so many 
soubriquets amongst them; for in- 
stance, a highly respectable merchant 
of the place, with some fine young 
women for daughters, by the way, 
from the peculiarity of a prominent 
front tooth, was generally known as 
the grand Duke of Tuscany; while an 
equally respectable elderly man, with 
a slight touch of paralysis in his head, 
was christened Old Steady in the 
West, because he never kept his head 
still, so, whether some of the names 
of the present party were real or fic- 
titious, I really cannot tell. 

First there was Mr Seco, a 
very neat gentlemanlike little man, 
—— well-bred, and full of 

rench phrases. Then came Mr Es- 
chylus Stave, a tall raw-boned well- 
informed personage; a bit of a quiz 
on occasion, but withal a pleasant 
fellow. Mr Isaac Shingle, mine host, 
a sallow, sharp, hatchet-faced small 
homo, but warm-hearted and kind, 
as I often experienced during my 
sojourn in the west, only sometimes 
a little peppery and argumentative. 
Then came Mr Jacob Bumble, a 
sleek fat-pated Scotchman. Next I 
was introduced to Mr Alonzo 
Smoothpate, a very handsome fel- 
low, with an uncommon share of na- 
tural good-breeding and politeness. 
Again I clapperclawed, according to 
the fashion of the country, a violent 
shake of the paw being the Jamaica 
infeftment to acquaintanceship, Mr 
Percales, whom I took for a foreign 
Jew somehow or another, at first, from 
his uncommon name, until I heard 
him speak, and perceived he was an 
Englishman ; indeed his fresh com- 
plexion, very neat person, and gen- 
tlemanlike deportment, when I had 
time to reflect, would of themselves 
have disconnected him from all kin- 
dred with the sons of Levi. Thencame 
a Jong dark-complexioned curly- 
pated slip of a lad, with white teeth, 
and high strongly marked features, 
considerably pitted with small-pox. 








d wickedness in the party, and 
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was familiarly addressed as the Don, 
although I believe his real name was 
Mr Lucifer Longtram. Then there 
was Mr Aspen Tremble, a fresh-look- 
ing, pleasant, well-informed man; and 
an exceedingly polite old gentleman, 
wearing hair-powder ant a queue, 
ycleped Nicodemus; and a very 
devil of a little chap, of the name of 
Rubiochico, a great ally in wicked- 
ness with Master Longtram ; and the 
last in this eventful history was a 
staid sedate-looking elderly young 
man of the name of Onyx Steady, an 
extensive foreign merchant, with a 
species of dry caustic readiness about 
him that was dangerous enough. 
We sat down, Isaac Shingle doing 
the honours, confronted by Eschylus 
Stave, and all was right and smooth 
and pleasant. 

When the second course appear 
ed, I noticed that the blackie, who 
brought in two nice tender little 
ducklings,with the concomitantgreen 
peas, both just come in season, was 
chuckling, and grinning, and shew- 
ing his white teeth most vehemently, 
as he placed both dishes right unde 
Jacob Bumble’s nose. Shingle and 
Longtram exchanged looks. I saw 
there was some mischief toward, and 
presently, as if by some preconcert- 
ed signal, every body asked for duck, 
duck, duck. Bumble, with whom 
the dish was a prime favourite, carved 
away with a most stern countenance, 
until he had got half through the se- 
cond bird, when some unpleasant re« 
collection seemed to come over him, 
and his countenance fell; and lying 
back on his chair, he gave a deep 
sigh. But “ Mr Bunvble, that breast, 
if you please—thank you,”’—* Mr 
Bumble, that back, if you please,”— 
succeeded each other rapidly, until 
all that remained of the Jast of the 
ducklings was a beautiful little leg, 
which, under cover of the following 
story, Jacob cannily smuggled on to 
his own plate. 

“ Why, gentlemen, a most remark- 
able circumstance happened to me 
while dressing for dinner. You all 
know I am next-door neighbour 
to our friend Shingle—our pre- 
mises being only divided by a brick 
wall, about eight feet high. Well, 
my dressing-room window looks 
out on this wall, between which 
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. © Your what?” said I. 

“ My poultry yard, as I like tosee 
the creatures fed myself; and I was 
particularly admiring two beautiful 
ducklings which I had been care- 
fully fattening for a whole week” — 
(here our friend’s voice shook, and a 
tear glistened in his eye)—“ when 
first one and then another jumped 
out of the little pond, and succes- 
sively made a grab at something 
which I could not see, and imme- 
diately began to shake their wings, 
and struggle with their feet, as if they 
were dancing, until, as with one ac- 
cord—deuce take me!”—(here he 
almost blubbered aloud)—* if they 
did not walk up the brick wall with 
all the deliberation in the world, 
merely helping themselves over the 
top by a small flaff of their wings; 
and where they have gone, none of 
Shingle’s people know.” 

“Tl trouble you for that leg, Ju- 
lius,” said Longtram, at this juncture, 
to a servant, who whipped away the 
plate from under Bumble’s arm, be- 
fore he could prevent him, who look- 
ed after it as if it had been a pound 
of his own flesh. It seemed that 
Longtram, who had arrived rather 
early, had found a fishing-tackle in 
the piazza, and knowing the localities 
of Bumble’s premises, he had, by 
way of adding his quota to the en- 
tertainment, baited two hooks with 
pieces of raw potatoes, and throwing 
them over the wall, had, in conjunc- 
tion with Julius the Black, hooked 
up the two ducklings out of the pen, 
to the amazement of Squire Bumble. 

By and by, as the evening wore 
on, | saw the Longtram lad making 
demonstrations to bring on a gene- 
ral drink, in which he was nobly se- 
conded by Rubiochico; and I grieve 
to say it, I was noways loth, nor in- 
deed were any of the company.— 
There had been a great deal of mirth 
and frolic during dinner—all within 
proper bounds, however; but as the 
night made upon us, we set more 
sail—more, as it turned cut, thansome 
of us had ballast for—when lo! to- 
wards ten of the clock, up started 
Mr Eschylus to give us a speech. 
His seat was at the bottom of the 
table, with the back of his chair 
close to the door that opened into 
the yard; and after he had got his 
breath out, on I forget what topic, 
he sat down, and lay back on his 
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balanced chair, stretching out his 
long legs with great complacency. 
However, they did not prove a sufli- 
cient counterpoise to his very square 
shoulders, which, obeying the laws 
of gravitation, destroyed his equili- 
brium, and threw him a somersault, 
when exit Eschylus Stave, Esquire, 
head foremost, with a formidable 
rumble-tumble and hurry-scurry, 
down the back steps, his long shanks 
disappearing last, and clipping be- 
tween us and the bright moon like a 
pair of flails. 

However, there was no damage 
done ; and after a good laugh, Stave’s 
own being loudest of all, the Don 
and Rubiochico righted him, and 
helped him once more into his chair. 

Jacob Bumble now favoured us 
with a song, that sounded as if he 
had been barrelled up ina puncheon, 
and was cantando through the bung- 
hole ; then Rubiochico sang, and the 
Don sang, and we all sang and bump- 
ered away; and Mr Seco got on the 
table, and gave us the newest qua- 
drille step, and in fine we were all 
becoming dangerously drunk. Long- 
tram, especially, had become uproar- 
ious beyond all bounds, and get- 
ting up from his chair, he tock a 
short run of astep or two, and sprang 
right over the table, whereby he 
smashed the epergne full of fruit and 
flowers, scattering the contents all 
about like hail, and driving a volley 
of preserved limes like grapeshot, 
in all their syrup and stickiness, slap 
into my face—a stray one spinning 
with a sloppy whit into Jacob 
Bumble’s open mouth as he sang, like 
a musket-ball into a winter turnip; 
while a fine preserved pine-apple 
flew bash on Isaac Shingle’s sharp 
snout, like the bursting of a shrap- 
nel shell. “ D—n it,’ hiccupped 
Shingle, “ won’t stand this any longer, 
by Ju-Ju-Jupiter! Give over your 
practicals, Lucifer. Confound it, 
Don, give over—do, now, you mad 
longlegged son of a gun!’’—Here the 
Don caught Shingle round the waist, 
and whipping him bodily out of his 
chair, carried him kicking and spur- 
ting into the hall, now well lit 
and laid him on a sofa, and the 
turning, coolly installed himsé q 
his seat. rhe 

In a little we heard the squeakin 
of a pig in the street, and our friend 
Shingle’s voice high in oath. 1 sallied ~ 
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forth to see the cause of the uproar, 
and found our host engaged in,gingle 
combat, with a drawn sword-stick 
that sparkled blue and bright in the 
moonbeam, his antagonist being a 
strong porker that he had taken for 
a town-guard, and had hemmed into 
a corner formed by the stair and the 
‘garden wall, which, on being pressed, 
made a dash between his spindle- 
shanks, and fairly capsized him into 
my arms. I carried him back to his 
couch again; and thinking it was high 
time to be off, as I saw that Smooth- 
pate, and Steady, and Nicodemus, 
aud the more composed part of the 
company, had already absconded, I 
seized my hat, and made sail in the 
direction of the former’s house, 
where I was to sleep, when that 
devil Longtram made up to me. 

“ Hillo, my little man of war, heave 
toa bit, and take me with you. Why 
what is that? what the deuce ts 
that?” We were at this time stag- 
gering along under the dark piazza 
of a long line of low wooden houses, 
every now and then thundering 
against the thin boards or bulkheads 
that constitute the side next the 
street, making, as we could distinct- 
ly hear, the inmates start and snort 
in the inside, as they turned them- 
selves in their beds. In the darkest 
part of the piazza, there was the fi- 
gure of a man, in the attitude of a 
telescope levelled on its stand, with 
its head as it were countersunk or 
morticed into the wooden partition. 
Tipsy as we both were, we stopped 
in great surprise. 

* D—n it, Cringle,” said the Don, 
his philosophy utterly at fault, “ the 
trunk of a man without a head,— 
how is this?” 

“ Why, Mr Longtram,” I replied, 
“ this is our friend Mr Smoothpate, 
or I mistake greatly.” 

“Let me see,’ said Longtram,— 
** if it be him, he used to have ahead 
somewhere, I know.—Let me see.— 
Oh, itis him; you are right, my boy ; 
and here is his head after all, and a 
devil of a size it has grown to since 
dinner-time to be sure.—But I know 
his features—bald pate—high fore- 


and cheekbones.” 
deata Bene.—We were still in the 
azam, where Smoothpate was un- 


questionably present in the body, but 
the head was within the house, and 
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altogether, as I can avouch, beyond 
the Don’s ken. 

“ Where ?” said I, groping about— 
“ very odd, fur deuce take me if I 
can see his head.— Why, he has none 
—a phenomenon—four legs and a 
tail, but no head as I am a gentle- 
man—lively enough too, he is,— 
don’t seem to miss it much.” Here 
poor Smoothpate made a violent 
walloping in a vain attempt to dis- 
entangle himself. 

“* Here—here, Cringle,” persisted 
Longtram,—“ here is his head.” 

* Zounds, man, don’t bother,” 
cried I,—* that is not his head any 
how, it is his but-end—his stern, 
man.” 

We could now hear shouts of 
laughter within, and a voice, that I 
was sure belonged to Master Smooth- 
pate, begging to be released from the 
pillory he had placed himself in by 
removing a board in the wooden par- 
tition, and sliding it up, and then 
thrusting his caput from without into 
the interior of the house, to the no 
smallamazement of the brown fiddler 
and his daughter, who inhabited the 
same, and who had immediately se« 
cured their prize by slipping the dis- 
placed board down again, wedging 
it firmly on the back of his neck, as 
if he had been fitted for the guillo- 
tine, thus nailing him fast, unless he 
had bolted, and left his head in pawn. 

We now entered, and perceived it 
was really Don Alonzo’s flushed but 
very handsome countenance, that 
was grinning at us from where it was 
fixed, like a large peony rose stuck 
against the wall. After a_hearty 
laugh we relieved him; and being 
now joined by Percales, who came 
up in his gig, with Mr Smoothpate’s 
following in his wake, we embarked 
for an airing at half-past one in the 
morning—Smoothpate and Percales, 
Longtramand Tom Cringle. Amongst 
other exploits, we broke into a pro- 
scribed conventicle of drunken ne- 
groes—but I am rather ashamed of 
this part of the transaction, and in- 
tended to have held my tongue, had 
Aaron managed his, although it was 
notorious as the haunt of allthe 
thieves and slight ladies of the place, 
and here we found parson Charley, 
a celebrated black preacher, three 
parts drugk, exhorting a number of 
devotees, male and female, altogether 
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so, in a most blasphemous fashion, 
the table being covered with rum- 
mers of punch, and fragments of pies 
and cold meat; but all this did not 
render our conduct more excusable, 
I will acknowledge. Finally, as a 
trophy, Percales, who was a wicked- 
er little chap than I took him for, 
with Longtram’s help, unshipped the 
bell of the Conventicle from the little 
belfry, and fastening it below Smooth- 
ate’s gig, we dashed back to Mr 
Shingle’s with it clanging at every 
jolt. In our progress the horse took 
fright, and ran away ; and no wonder. 
“ Zounds, Don, the weather-rein has 
parted—what shall we do?” said I. 
“Do?” rejoined Lucifer, with 
drunken gravity,—* haul on the other 
to be sure—there is one left, an’t 
there ?—so hard aport, and run him 
up against that gun at the street cor- 
ner, will ye? That will stop him, or 
the devil is in it.” 

Crash—it was done—and over the 
horse’s ears we both flew like sky- 
rockets ; but, strange to tell, although 
we had wedged the wheel of the 
ketureen fast as a wreck on a reef, 
with the cannon that was stuck into 
the ground postwise between it and 
the body, there was no damage done 
beyond the springing of the starboard 
shaft, so, with the assistance of the 
negro servant, who had been thrown 
from his perch behind, bya shock that 
frightened him out of his wits, we 
hove the voiture off again, and ar- 
rived in safety at friend Shingle’s 
once more. Here we found the 
table set out with deviled turkey, 
and a variety of high-spiced dishes ; 
and, to make a long story short, we 
had another set-to, during which, 
as an interlude, Longtram capsized 
Shingle out of the sofa he had again 
lain down on, in an attempt to jump 
over it, and broke his arm, and being 
the soberest man of the company, I 
started off, guided by a negro ser- 
vant, for Doctor Greyfriars. On our 
return, the first thing that met our 
eyes, was the redoubted Don him- 
self lying on his back where he had 
fallen at his leap, with his head over 
the step at the door of the piazza. I 
thought his neck was broken, and the 
Doctor, considering he was the cul- 
prit to be carved, forthwith had him 
carried in, his coat taken off, and was 
about striking a phleme into him, 
when Isaac’s voice sounded from the 
inner apartment, where he had lain 
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all the while below the sofa like a 
crushed frog, the party in the back- 
ound, who were boosing away, 
eing totally unconscious of his mis- 
hap, as they sat at table in the room 
beyond, enjoying themselves, im- 
pressed apparently with the belief 
that the whole affair was a lark. 

“ Doctor, doctor,’ shouted he in 
great pain,—* here, here—it is me 
that is murdered—that chap is only 
dead drunk, but I am really dead, 
or will be, if you don’t help.” 

At length the arm was set, and 
Shingle put to bed, and the whole 
crew dispersed themselves, each mo- 
ving off as well as he could towards 
his own home. 

But the cream of the jest was 
richest next day. Parson Charley, 
who, drunk as he had been over- 
night, still retained a confused recol- 
lection of the parties in the morning, 
applied to Mr Smoothpate to have 
his bell restored, when the latter told 
him with the greatest gravity that 
Mr Onyx Steady was the culprit, 
who, by the by, had disappeared 
from Shingle’s before the bell inter 
lude, and, in fact, was wholly igno- 
rant of the transaction. “ Certainly,” 
quoth Smoothpate, with the greatest 
seriousness, “a most unlikely per- 
son, I will confess, Charley, as he is 
a grave, respectable man; still, you 
know, the most demure cats some- 
times steal cream, Charley ; so Par- 
son, my good man, Mr Onyx Steady 
has your bell, and no one else.” 

Whereupon, away trudged Char- 
ley to Mr Steady’s warehouse, and 
pulling off his hat with a formal 
salaam, “ Good Massa Onyx—sweet 
Massa Teady—pray give me de bell.” 
Here the sable c/erico gathered him- 
self up, and leant composedly on his 
long staff, hat stiil in hand, and ear 
turned towards Mr Steady, awaiting 
his answer. 

* Bell!” ejaculated Steady in great 
amazement, “ bell,” (dell-ah, horrida 
bell-ah, as Bang would have said,) 
“ what bell ?” 

“ Oh, good, sweet Massa Onyx, 
dear Massa Onyx Teady, every body 
know you good person—quiet, wise, 
somebody you is—all person sabe 
dat,” whined Charley ; then slipping 
near our friend, he whispered to 
him—* But de best of we lob bit of 
fon now and den—de best of we lef 
to himshef sometime.” 

“ Confound the fellow!?’ quoth 
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Onyx, rather pushed off his balance 
by such an unlooked-for attack be- 
fore his clerks ; “get out of my house, 
sir—what the mischief do I know of 
you or your infernal bell? I wish the 
tongue of it was in your stomach— 
get out, sir, away with you” —— 

Charley could stand this no longer, 
and, losing patience, “ Dem me eye, 
you is de tief, sir—so give me de 
bell, Massa Teady, or I sall pull you 
go befo de Mayor, Massa Teady, and 
you sall be shame, Massa Teady; and 
it may be you sall be export to de 
Bay of Botany, Massa Teady. Aha, 
how you will like dat, Massa Teady ? 
you sall be export, maybe, for break 
into chapel during sarvice, and teal 
bell—aha, teal bell—who ever yeerie 
one crime equal to dat!” 

“ My good man,” quoth Onyx, 
who now felt the absurdity of the 
affair, interrupting him, “ I know 
nothing of all this—believe me there 
is a mistake. Who sent you here?” 

“ Massa Smoothpate,” roared Char- 
ley, “ Massa Smoothpate, he who 
neber tell lie to nobody—Massa 
Smoothpate sent me, sir, so de devil 
if you no give up de bell I sall »—— 

“ Mr Smoothpate—oh ho!” sung 
out Steady, “ 1 see, I see.” Finally, 
the affair was cleared up. Charley 
got his bell, and a little hush-money 
made all snug. 

One fine morning about this time, 
we had just anchored on our return 
from a cruise. I received, as I was 
dressing, a letter from the Secretary, 
desiring me instantly to wait on the 
Admiral, as | was promoted to the 
rank of commander, (how I did 
dance and sing, my eye!) and ap- 
pointed to the Lotus Leaf, of 18 
guns, then refitting at the dockyard, 
and under orders for England. 

I accordingly, after calling and 
making my bow, proceeded to the 
dockyard to enter on my new com- 
mand, and I was happy in being 
able to get Tailtackle and Reefpoint 
once more removed along with me. 

The gunner of the Lotus Leaf 
having died, Timotheus got an act- 
ing warrant, which I rejoice to say 
was ultimately confirmed, and little 

fy; now a commander in the ser- 
vice, weathered it many a day with 
me ‘afterwards, both as midshipman 
and lieutenant. 

After seeing every thing in a fair 
train on board, I applied for a fort- 
night’s. leave, which I got, as the 
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trade which I was to convoy had not 
yet congregated, nor were they likely 
to - so before the expiry of this pe- 
riod. 

So I returned, after a three days’ 
sojourn on board, to Kingston, and 
next afternoon mounted my horse, 
or rather a horse that a friend was 
fool enough to lend me, at the agent’s 
wharf, with the thermometer at 95 
in the shade, and cantering off, land- 
ed at my aunt’s, Mrs S——, moun- 
tain residence, where the mercury 
stood at 62, at nightfall, just in time 
to dress for dinner. I need not say 
that we had a pleasant party, as 
Mary was there; so having rigged 
very killingly as I thought, I made 
my appearance at dinner, a mighty 
man indeed with my two epaulets— 
but to my great disappointment, when 
I walked into the piazza, not a soul 
seemed to acknowledge my promo- 
tion. How blind people are! thought 
I. Even my cousins, little Creole 
urchins, dressed in small transparent 
cambric shifts, tied into a knot over 
their tails, and devil the thing else, 
seemed to perceive no difference, as 
they pulled me about, with a volley 
of “ oor Taam, what you bring 
we?” 

At length, dinner was announced, 
and we adjourned from the dark 
balcony to the dining-room. “ Come, 
there is light enough here; my rank 
will be noticed now, surely—but no, 
so patience.” The only males of 
the party were the doctor of the dis- 
trict, two Kingston gentlemen, and 
Colonel B—— of the Guards; the 
ladies at dinner being my aunt, Mary, 
and her youngersister. We sat down 
all in high glee; I was sitting oppo- 
site my dearie. “ Deuced strange— 
neither does she take any notice of 
my two epaulets ;” and I glanced my 
eye, to be sure that they were both 
really there. I then, with some small 
misgiving, stole a look towards the 
Colonel—a very handsome fellow, 
with all the ease and polish of a sol- 
dier and a gentleman about him. 
“The devil, it cannot be, surely,” 
for the black-eyed, and black-haired 
pale face seemed annoyingly atten- 
tive to the militaire. At =“ this 
said officer addressed me, “ Captain 
Cringle, do me the honour to take 
wine.” Mary started at the Captain— 


She gazed, she redden’d like a rose, 
Syne pale as ony lily.” 
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“Aha,” thought I, “allrightstill.’ She 
trembled extremely, and her mother 
at length noticed it, 1 saw; but all this 
while, B—— was balancing a Jand- 
crab on his silver fork, while, witha 
wine-glass in his other claw, he was 
ogling me in some wonderment. I 
saw the awkwardness of the affair, 
and seizing a bottle of ketchup for 
one of sercial, I filled my glass with 
such vehemence, that I spilt a great 
part of it; but even the colour and 
flavour did not recover me; so, with 
a face like a north-west moon, I 
swilled off the potion, and instantly 
fell back in my chair—* Poisoned ! 
by all thatis nonsensical—poisoned 
—ketchup—oh Lord!” and off I 
btarted to my bedroom, where, by 
dint of an ocean of hot water, I got 
quit of the sauce, and clinching the 
whole with a caulker of brandy, I 
returned to the dinner-table a good 
deal abashed, | will confess, but en- 
deavouring most emphatically all the 
while to laugh it off as a good jest. 
But my Mary was flown; she had 
been ailing for some days, her mother 
alleged, and she required rest. Pre- 
sently my aunt rose, and we were 
left to our bottle, and sorry am I to 
say it, that I bumpered away, from 
some strong unaccountable impulse, 
until I got three parts drunk, to the 
great ee of the rest of the party, 
for guzzling wine was not certain- 
ly a failing of mine, unless on the 
strong provocation of good fellow- 
ship. 

Mary did not appear that evening, 
and I may as well tell the whole 
truth, of her being pledged to marry 
me whenever I got my step; and 
next morning all this sort of thing 
was duly communicated to mamma, 
&c. &c. &c., and I was the happiest, 
and so forth—all of which, as it con- 
cerns no one but myself if you please, 
we shall say no more about. So I 
shall have a touch at descriptive. 

The beautiful cottage where we 
were sojourning was situated about 
three thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, and half way up the great 
prong of the Blue Mountains, known 
by the name of the Liguanea range, 
which rises behind, and overhangs 
the City of Kingston. The road to 
it, after you have ridden about five 
miles over the hot plain of Liguanea 
brings you to Hope estate, where an 
anatomy of an old watchman greeted 
me with the negro’s constant solici- 
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tation. “ Massa, me beg you for one 
fee-penny.” This youth was, as au- 
thentic records shew, one hundred 
and forty years old only. The Hope 
is situated in the very gorge of the 
pass, wherein you have to travel nine 
miles farther, through most magni- 
ficent scenery; at one time strug- 
gling among the hot stones of the 
all but dry river-course ; at others, 
winding along the breezy cliffs, on 
mule-paths not twelve inches wide, 
with a perpendicular wall of rock 
rising five hundred feet above you 
on one side, while a dark gulf, a 
thousand feet deep, yawned on the 
other, from the bottom of which 
arose the hoarse murmur of the 
foliage-screened brook, while noble 
trees spread their boughs overhead, 
and the most beautiful shrubs and 
bushes grew and blossomed close at 
hand, and all was moist, and cool, and 
fresh, until you turned the bare pin- 
nacle of some limestone rock, naked 
as the summit of the Andes, where 
the hot sun, even through the thin 
attenuated air of that altitude, would 
suddenly flash on you so fiercely, 
that your eyes were blinded and 
your face blistered, as if you had 
been suddenly transported within 
the influence of a sirocca. Well, 
now, since you know the road, let us 
take a walk after breakfast. It shall 
be a beautiful clear day—not a speck 
or cloud in the heavens. Mary is 
with me. 

“Well, Tom,” says she, “ you were 
very sentimental last evening.” 

“ Sentimental! I was deucedly 
sick, let me tell you—a wine glass- 
ful of cold ketchup is rather trying 
even to a lover’s stomach, Mary. 
Murder, I never was so sick, even in 
my first cruise in the old Torch! 
Bah! Do you know I did not think 
of you for an hour afterwards? not 
until that bumper of brandy stayed 
my calamity. But come, when shall 
we be married, Maria? Oh! have 
done with your blushing and bother- 
ation—to-morrow or next day? It 
would not be quite the thing this 
evening, would it?” . 

“ Tom, you are crazy. Time 
enough, surely, when we all meet 
in England.” 

“ And when may that be ?” said I, 
drawing herarm closer through mine. 
* No, no—to-morrow I will call on 
the Admiral, and as you are all go 
to England in the fleet at any rate, 
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will ask his leave to give you a pas- 
sage, and—and—and ”— — 

All of which, as I said before, 
being parish news, we shall drop a 
veil over it—so a small touch at the 
scenery again. 

Immediately under foot rose se- 
veral lower ranges of mountains— 
those nearest us, covered with the 
laurel-looking coffee - bushes, inter- 
spersed with negro villages, hanging 
amongst the fruit-trees like clusters 
of birds’ nests on the hill-side, with 
a bright green patch of plantain 
suckers here and-there, and a white 
painted overseer’s house peeping 
trom out the wood, and herds of 
cattle in the Guinea-grass pieces. Be- 
yond these stretched out the lovely 
plain of Liguanea, covered with lux- 
uriant cane-pieces, and groups of 
negro houses and Guinea-grass pas- 
tures of even adeeper green than that 
of the canes; and small towns of su- 
gar works rose every here and there, 
with their threads of white smoke 
floating up into the clear sky, while, 
as the plain receded, the cultivation 
disappeared, and it gradually became 
sterile, hot, and sandy, until the Long 
Mountain hove its back like a whale 
from out the sea-like level of the 
plain; whileto theright of it appeared 
the city of Kingston, like a model, 
with its parade, or “‘ place d’armes,” 
in the centre, from which its long 
lines of hot sandy streets stretche 
out in every direction, with the mi- 
litary post of Uppark camp, situa- 
ted about a mile and a half to the 
northward and eastward of the town. 
Through a tolerably good glass, the 
church-spire looked like a needle, 
the trees about the houses like 
bushes, the tall cocoa-nut trees like 
hare-bells; while a slow crawling 
black speck here and there denoted 
a carriage moving along, while 
waggons, with their teams of eighteen 
and twenty oxen, looked like so 
many centipedes. Atthe camp, the 
two regiments drawn out on parade, 
with two nine-pounders on each 
flank, with their attendant gunners, 
looked like a red sparkling line, with 
two black spots at each end, sur- 
rounded by small black dots. Pre- 
sently the red line wavered, and 
finally broke up, as the regiments 
wheeled into open column, when the 
whole fifteen hundred men crawled 
past three little scarlet spots, deno- 
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ting the general and his staff. When 
they began to maneuvre, each com- 
pany looked like a single piece in a 
game at chess; and as they fired by 
companies, the little tiny puffs of 
smoke floated up like wreaths of 
wool, suddenly surmounting and 
overlaying the red lines, while the 
light companies, breaking away into 
skirmishers, seemed, for all the world, 
like two red bricks suddenly cast 
down, and shattered on the ground, 
whereby the fragments were scat- 
tered all over the green fields, and 
under the noble trees, the biggest of 
which looked like small cabbages. 
At length the line was again formed, 
and the inspection being over, the 
red line broke up once more, and 
the minute red fragments presently 
vanished altogether like a nest of red 
ants under the long lines of barracks, 
that looked no bigger than houses ina 
child’s toy. As for the other arm, 
we of the Navy had no reason to 
glorify ourselves. For, while the 
review proceeded on shore, a strange 
man-of-war hove in sight in the 
offing, looming like a mussel-shell, 
although she was a 44-gun frigate, 
and ran down before the wind, 
close to the SS or natural 
tongue of land, which juts out like 
a bow from Rock Fort, to the east- 
ward of Kingston, and hoops in the 
harbour, and then lengthens out, 
trending about five miles due west, 
where it widens out into a sandy 
flat, on which the town and forts of 
Port Royal are situated. She was 
saluting the admiral when I first saw 
her. A red spark and a small puff 
on the starboard side—a puff, but no 
spark, on the larboard, which was 
the side farthest from us, but no re- 
port from either reached our ears; 
and presently down came the little 
red fiag, and up went the St George’s 
ensign, white, with a red cross, while 
the sailsof the gallant frigate seemed 
no larger than those of a little school- 
boy’s plaything. After a short in- 
terval, the flag ship, a seventy-four, 
lying at Port Royal, returned the 
salute. She, again, appeared some- 
what loftier; she might have been 
an oyster-shell; and the squadron of 
four frigates, two sloops of war, and 
several brigs and schooners, looked 
like ants in the wake of a beetle. 
As for the dear little Wave, I can 
compare her to nothing but a mus- 
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quito, while the large 500 ton West 
Indiamen lying off Kingston, five 
miles nearer, were but small cock- 
boats to the eye. In the offing the 
sea appeared like ice, for the waves 
Were not seen at all, and the swell 
could only be marked by the differ- 
ence in the reflection of the sun’s 
rays as it rose and fell, while a hot 
haze hung over the whole, making 
every thing indistinct, so that the 
water blended into sky, without the 
line of demarcation beiag visible. 
But even as we looked forth on this 
most glorious scene, a small black 
cloud rose to windward. At this 
time we were both sitting on the 
grass on a most beautiful bank, be- 
neath an orange-tree—the ominous 
appearance increased in size, the 
sea-breeze was suddenly stifled—the 
swelling sails of the frigate that had 
first saluted fell, and as she rolled, 
flattened in against the masts—the 
rustling of the green leaves overhead 
ceased. 

The cloud rolled onward from the 
east, and gradually spread out and 
out, as it sailed in from seaward, 
and on, and on, until it covered the 
whole scene from our view, (ship- 
ping, and harbour, and town, and 
camp, and sugar estates, ) boiling and 
rollingin black eddies under our feet. 
Anon the thunder began to grumble, 
and the zig-zag lightning to fork out 
from one dark mass into another, 
while all, where we sat, was bright 
and smiling under the unclouded 
noon-day sun. This continued for half 
an hour, when at length the sombre 
appearance of the clouds below us 
brightened into a sea of white fleecy 
vapour like wool, which gradually 
broke away into detached masses, 
discovering another layer of still 
thinner vapour underneath, which 
again parted, and disclosed through 
the interstices a fresh gauze-like 
veil of transparent mist, through 
which the lower ranges of hills, and 
the sugar estates, and the town and 
shipping, were once more dimly visi- 
ble; but this in turn vanished, and 
the clouds, attracted by the hills, 
floated away, and hung around them 
in festoons, and gradually rose and 
rose until presently we were enve- 
loped in mist, and Mary spoke— 
*'Tom, there will be thunder here 
—what shall we do ?” 

* Poo, never mind, Mary, you 
have a conductor on the house.” 
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“ True,” said she; “ but the ser- 
vants, when the post that supported 
it was blown down t’other day, very 
judiciously unlinked the rods, and 
now, since I remember me, they are, 
to use your phrase, ‘ stowed away 
below the house ;’” and sothey were, 
sure enough. However we had no 
more thunder, and soon the only 
indications of the spent storm were 
the red discoloured appearance of 
the margin of the harbour, from the 
rush of muddy water off the land, 
and the chocolate colour of the pre- 
viously snow- white sandy roads, that 
now twisted through the plain like 
black snakes, and a fleecy dolphin- 
shaped cloud here and there stretch- 
ing out, and floating horizontally in 
the blue sky, as if it had been hook- 
ed to the precipitous mountain tops 
above us. 

Next day it was agreed that we 
should all return to Kingston, and 
the day after that, we proceeded 
to Mr Bang’s Pen, on the Spanish 
Town road, as a sort of half-way 
house, a stepping-stone to his beau- 
tiful residence in St Thomas in 
the Vale, where we were all invited 
to spend a fortnight. Our friend 
himself was on the other side of the 
island, but he was to join us in the 
valley, and we found our comforts 
carefully attended to ; and, as the day 
after we had set up our tent at the 
Pen was to be one of rest to my aunt, 
I took the opportunity of paying my 
respects to the admiral, who was 
then careening at his mountainretreat 
in the vicinity with his family. Ac- 
cordingly 1 took horse, and rode 
along the margin of the great Lagoon, 
on the Spanish Town road, through 
tremendous defiles, which I cannot 
stop to describe; and after being 
driven into a watchman’s hut by the 
rain, I reached the house, and was 
most graciously received by Sir Sa- 
muel Semaphore and his lady, and 
their lovely daughters. Oh, the most 
splendid women that ever were built! 
The youngest is now, I believe, the 
prime ornament of the Scottish Peer- 
age; and I never can forget the plea- 
sure I so frequently experienced in 
those days in the society of this de- 
lightful family.. The same evening 
I returned to the Pen. On my way 
I fell in with three officers in white 
jackets, and broad-brimmed straw 
hats, wading up to the waist amongst 
the reeds of the Lagoon, with guns 
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held high above their heads. They 
were shooting ducks, it seemed ; and 
their negro servants were heard 
ploutering and shouting amidst the 
thickets of crackling reeds, while 
their dogs were swimming all about 
them. 

“ Hillo!’ shouted the nearest— 
“ Cringle, my lad—whither bound ? 
how is Sir Samuel and Lady Sema- 
phore, eh? Capital sport, ten brace of 
teal—there”—and the spokesman 
threw two beautiful birds ashore to 
me. This wise man of the bulrushes 
was no less a personage than Sir 
Jeremy Mayo, the commander of the 
forces, one of the bravest fellows in 
the army, and respected and beloved 
by all who ever knew him, but a 
regular dare-devil of an Irishman, 
who, not satisfied with his chance of 
yellow fever onshore, had thus chosen 
to hunt for it with his staff, in the 
Caymanas Lagoon. 

Next morning, we set out in ear- 
nest on our travels for St Thomas 
in the Vale, in two of our friend 
Bang’s gigs, and my aunt's ketureen, 
laden with her black maiden and a 
lot of bandboxes, while two mounted 
servants brought up the rear, and my 
old friend Jupiter, who had descend- 
ed, not from the clouds, but from the 
excellent Mr Fyall, who was by this 
time gathered to his fathers, to Massa 
Aaron, rode a musket-shot a-head of 
the convoy to clear away, or give 
notice of any impediments, of wag- 
gons or carts, or droves of cattle, that 
might be in the way. 

After driving five miles or so, we 
reached the seat of Government, 
Spanish Town. Here we stopped at 
the Speaker’s house—by the way, one 
of the handsomest and most agreea- 
ble men I ever saw—intending to pro- 
ceed in the afternoon to our destina- 
tion. But the rain in the forenoon. 
fell so heavily, that we had to delay 
our journey until next morning ; and 
that afternoon I spent in attending 
the debates in the House of Assembly, 
where every thing was conducted 
with much greater decorum than I 
ever saw maintained in the House of 
Commons, and no great daring in the 
assertion either. The room itself, 
fitted with polished mahogany 
benches, was handsome and well 
aired, and between it and the grand 
court, as it is called, occupying the 


other end of the building, which was 
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then sitting, there is a large cool sa- 
loon, generally in term time well filled 
with wigless lawyers and their 
clients. The House of Assembly 
this saloon and the court-house 
rmnees. one side of the square) is 
situated over against the Govern- 
ment House; while another side is 
occupied by a very handsome temple, 
covering-in a statue erected to Lord 
Rodney, the saviour of the Island, as 
he is always; called, from having 
crushed the fleet of Count de Grasse. 
At length, at grey-dawn the next day, 
as the morning gun came boomin 
along the level plain from Port Royal, 
we weighed, and finally started on 
our cruise. As we drove up towards 
St Thomas in the Vale, from Spanish 
Town, along the hot sandy road, the 
plain gradually roughened into small 
rocky eminences, covered with patch- 
es of bushes here and there, with 
luxuriant Guinea-grass growing in 
the clefts; the road then sank be- 
tween abrupt little hills—the Guinea- 
corn fields began to disappear, the 
grass became greener, the trees rose 
higher, the air felt fresher and cooler; 
and proceeding still farther, the hills 
on either side swelled into moun- 
tains, and became rocky and preci- 
pitous,and drew together as it were, 
until they appeared to impend over 
us. We had now arrived at the gorge 
of the pass, leading into the valley, 
through which flowed a most beauti- 
ful limpid clear blue stream, alon 
the margin of which the road wound, 
while the tree-clothed precipices 
rose five hundred feet perpendicu- 
larly on each brink. Presently we 
crossed a wooden bridge, supported 
by a stone pier in the centre, when 
Jupiter pricked ahead to give notice 
of the approach of waggons, that 
our cavalcade might haul up out of 
danger, into some nook in the 
rock, to allow the lumbersome teams 
to pass. “ What is that?”—I was 
driving my dearie in the leading gig 
—“ is that a pistol shot?” It was the 
crack of the long whip carried by 
the negro waggoner, reverberated 
from hill to hill, and from cliff to 
cliff; and presently the father of gods 
came thundering down the steep 
acclivity we were ascending. 
“ Massa, draw up into dat corner; 
draw up.” 
I did as I was desired, and pre- 
sently the shrill whistle of the negro 
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waggoners, and the increasing sharp- 
ness of the reports of their long 
whips, the handles of which were as 
long as fishing-rods, and their wild 
exclamations to their cattle, to whom 
they addressed themselves by name, 
as if they had been reasonable crea- 
tures, gave notice of the near ap- 
proach of a train of no fewer than 
seven waggons, each with three dri- 
vers, eighteen oxen, three hogsheads 
of sugar, and two puncheons of rum. 

Come, thought I—if the negroes 
are overworked, it is more than the 
bullocks are, at all events. They 
passed us with abundance of yelling 
and cracking, and as soon as the 
coast was clear, we again pursued 
our way up the ravine, than which 
nothing could be more beautiful 
or magnificent. On our right hand 
rose, almost perpendicularly, the 
everlasting rocks, to a height of 
a thousand feet, covered with the 
richest foliage that imagination can 
picture, while here and there a sharp 
steeple-like pinnacle of grey stone, 
overgrown with lichens, shot up, and 
out from the face of them, into the 
blue sky, mixing with the tall forest 
trees that overhung the road, fes- 
tooned with ivy and withes of diffe- 
rent kinds, like the rigging of a ship, 
round which the tendrils of many a 
beautiful wild flower crept twining 
up, while all was fresh with the 
sparkling dew thatshowered downon 
us, with every vreath of wind, like 
rain. On our left foamed the roar- 
ing river, and on the other brink 
the opposite bank rose equally pre- 
cipitously, clothed also with superb 
trees, that spread their blending 
boughs over the chasm, until they 
wove themselves together with those 
that grew on the side we were on, 
turning the noonday fierceness of 
a Jamaica sun into a green cool twi- 
light, while the long misty reaches 
of the blue river, with white foam- 
ing rapids here and there, and the 
cattle wading in them, lengthened 
out beneath in the distance. Oh! 
the very lock of it refreshed one 
unspeakably. 

Presently a group of half-a-dozen 
country Buccras—overseers, or cof- 
fee-planters most likely, or possi- 
bly larger fish than either—hove in 
sight, all in their blue-white jean 
trousers, and long Hessian boots 
pulled up over them, and new blue 
square-cut, bright-buttoned coatees, 
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and thread-bare silk broad-brimmed 
hats. They dashed past us on good- 
ish nags, followed at a distance 
of three hundred yards by a éo- 
vey of negro-servants, mounted on 
mules, in white Osnaburg trowsers, 
with a shirt or frock over them, no 
stockings, each with one spur, and 
the stirrup-iron held firmly between 
the great and second toes, while a 
snow-white sheep’s fleece covered 
their Massa’s portmanteaus, strap- 
ped on to the mail pillion behind. 
We drove on for about seven miles, 
after entering the pass, the whole 
scenery of which was by far the 
finest thing I had ever seen,—the 
precipices on each side becoming 
more and more rugged and abrupt 
as we advanced, until all at once 
we emerged from the chasm on the 
parish of St Thomas in the Vale, 
which opened on us like a magical 
illusion, in all its green luxuriance 
and freshness. But by this time we 
were deucedly tired, and Massa 
Aaron’s mansion, situated on itslittle 
airy hill above a sea of canes, was the 
most consolatory object in the view ; 
and thither we drove as fast as our 
wearied horses could carry us, and 
found every thing most carefully 
prepared for our reception. Having 
dressed, we had a glorious dinner, 
lots of good wine; and, the happiest 
of the happy, I tumbled into bed, 
dreaming of leading a division of 
line-of-battle ships into action, and of 
Mary, and of our eldest son being 
my first lieutenant, and 

“ Massa,” quoth Jupiter, “ you 
take cup of coffee, dis morning, 
Massa ?” 

“* Thank you—certainly.” 

It was by this time grey dawn. 
My window had been left open the 
evening before, when it was hot and 
sultry enough, but it was now cold 
and damp, and a wetting mist boiled 
in through the open sash, like rolling 
wreathes of white smoke. 

“ What is that—where are we—in 
the North Sea, or the top of Mont 
Blanc ?—Why, clouds may be all ia 
your way, Massa Jupiter, but” ——. 

“Cloud !” rejoined the Deity— 
“him no more den marning fag, 
Massa ; always hab him over de Vale 
in de morning, until de sun melt 
him. And where is you ?—why, you 
is in Massa Aaron house, here in St 
Thomas in de Vale—and Miss” ——~ 

“ Miss,” said I— what Miss ?” 
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“Oh, for you Miss,” rejoined Ju- 
piter with a grin; “ Miss Mary up 
and dress already, and de horses are 
at de door; him wait for you to ride 
wid him before breakfast, Massa, and 
to see de clearing of de fag.” ° 

“ Ride before breakfast !—see the 
clearing of the fog!”—grumbled I. 
“ Romantic it may be, but consu- 
medly inconvenient.” However, my 
knighthood was at stake ; so up | got, 
drank my coffee, dressed, adjourned 
to the Piazza, where my adorable 
was all ready rigged with riding-ha- 
bit and whip; and straightway we 
mounted, she into her side-saddle 
with her riding-habit,and who knows 
how many petticoats beneath her, 
while I, Pilgarlic, embarked in thin 
jean trousers upon a cold, damp, in- 
deed wet, saddle, that made me shi- 
ver again. But I was understood to 
be in love; ergo, I was expected to 
be agreeable. However, a damp sad- 
dle and a thin pair of trousers allay 
one’s ardour a good deal too. But 
if any one had seen the impervious 
fog in which we sat—why, you could 
not see a tree three yards from you 
—acabbage looked like a laurel bush, 
and Sneezerbecameadromedary, and 
the negroes passing the little gate to 
their werk were absolute Titans.— 
Boom—a long reverberating noise 
thundered in the distance, and 
amongst the hills, gradually dying 
away in a hollow rumble.—“ The 
admiral tumbling down the hatch- 
way, Tom—the morning gun fired at 
Port Royal,” said Mary; and so it 
was. 

The fire-flies were still glancing 
amongst the leaves of the beautiful 
orange-trees in front of the house; 
but we could see no farther, the whole 
view being shrouded under the thick 
watery veil which rolled and boiled 
about us, sometimes thick, and some- 
times thinner, hovering between a 
mist and small rain, and wetting your 
hair, and face, and clothes most com- 
pletely. We descended from the emi- 
nence on which the house stood, rode 
along the level at the foot, and, after 
a canter of a couple of miles, we be- 
gan to ascend a bridle-path, through 
the Guinea-grass pastures, which rose 
rank and soakingly wet, as high as 
one’s saddle-bow, drenching me to 
the skin, in the few patches where I 
was not wet before. All this while 
the fog continued as thick as ever; 
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at length we suddenly rose above it 
—rode out of it, as it were. 

St Thomas in the Vale is, as the 
name denotes, a deep valley, about 
ten miles long by six broad, into 
which there is but one inlet passable 
for carriages—the road by which we 
had come. The hills by which it is 
surrounded on all sides are, for the 
most part, covered with Guinea-grass 
pastures on the lower ranges, and 
with coffee plantations and provision 
grounds higher up. When we had 
ridden clear of the mist, the sun was 
shining brightly overhead, and every 
thing was fresh and sparkling with 
dewdrops near us; but the vale was 
still concealed under the wool-like 
sea of white mist, only pierced bere 
and there by a tall cocoa-nut tree 
rising above it, like the mast of a 
foundered vessel. But anon the mi- 
nor ridges of the grass pieces ap- 
peared, as the fog undulated in fleecy 
waves in the passing breeze, which, 
as they rose and sank like the swell 
of the ocean, disclosed every now 
and then the worksonsome high lying 
sugar estate, and again rolled over 
them like the tide covering the shal- 
lowsof the sea, while shouts of laugh- 
ter, and the whooping of the negroes 
in the fields, rose from out the obscu- 
rity, blended with the signal cries of 
the sugar boilers to the stockholemen 
of “ Fire, fire—grand copper, grand 
copper,” and the ca ca’ing, like so 
many rooks, of the cuildren driving 
the mules and oxen in the mills, and 
the everlasting splashing and panting 
of the water-wheel of the estate im- 
mediately below us, and the cracking 
of the wain and waggonmen’s long 
whips, and the rumbling of the ma- 
chinery of the mills, and of the car- 
riage-wheels; while the smoke from 
the unseen chimney-stalks of the su- 
gar-works rose whirling darkly up 
through the watery veil, like spinning 
waterspouts, from out the bosom of 
the great deep. Anon the veil rose, 
and we were once more gradually 
enveloped in clouds. Presently the 
thickest of the mist floated up, and 
rose above us, in a gauze-like ca- 
nopy of fleecy clouds overieneas 
the whole level plain, through which 
the red quenched sun, which a mo« 
ment before was flaming with into- 
lerable brightness overhead, sudden- 
ly assumed the appearance of around 
red globe in an apothecary’s window, 
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surrounded by a broad yellow sickly - 


halo, which dimly lit up, as if the 
sun had been in eclipse, the cane- 
fields, then in arrow, as it is call- 
ed, (a lavender-coloured flower, 
about three feet long, that shoots out 
from the top of the cane, denoting 
that it is mature, and fit to be ground, ) 
and the Guinea-grass plats, andthe 
nice-looking houses of the Bushas, 
and the busy mill-yards, and the 
noisy gangs of negroes in the fields, 
which were all disclosed, as if by the 
change of a scene. At length, in love 
as we were, we remembered our 
breakfast; and beginning to descend, 
we encountered in the path a gang 
of about three dozen little glossy 
black picaninies going to their work, 
the oldest not above twelve years of 
age, under the care of an old negress. 
They had all their little packzes, or 
calabashes, on their heads, full of 
provisions ; while an old cook, with 
a bundle of fagots on her head, and 
a fire stick in her hand, brought up 
the rear, her province being to cook 
the food which the tiny little work- 
people carried. Presently one or two 
bookkeepers, or deputy white super- 
intendents on the plantation, alsopass- 
ed,—strong healthy-looking young 
fellows, in stuff jackets and white 
trousers, and all with good cudgels 
in their hands. The mist, which had 
continued to rise up and up, growing 
thinner and thinner as it ascended, 
now rent overhead about the middle 
of the vale, and the masses, in scat- 
tered clouds, drew towards the ledge 
of the hills that surrounded it, like 
floating chips of wood in a tub of 
water, sailing in long shreds towards 
the most precipitous peaks, to which, 
as they ascended, they attached them- 
selves, and remained at rest. And 
now the bright sun, reasserting his 
supremacy, shone once more in all 
his tropical fierceness right down on 
the steamy earth, and all was glare, 
and heat, and bustle. 

Next morning I rode out at day- 
light along with Mr Bang, who had 
arrived on the previous evening. We 
stopped to breakfast at a property of 
his about four miles distant, and cer- 
tainly we had no reason to complain 
of our fare—fresh fish from the gully, 
nicely roasted yams, a capital junk 
of salt beef, a dish I always glory in 
on shore, although a hint of it at sea 
makes me quake ; and, after our re 
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past, I once more took the road to 
see the estate, in company of my 
learned friend. There was a long 
narrow saddle, or ridge of limestone, 
about five hundred feet high, that 
separated the southern quarter of 
the parish from the northern. The 
cane-pieces, and cultivated part of 
the estate, lay in a dead level of deep 
black mould, to the southward of this 
ridge, from out which the latter rose 
abruptly. The lower part of the ridge 
was clothed with the most luxuriant 
orange, and shaddock, and lime, and 
star-apple, and breadfruit, and cust- 
ard apple-trees, besides numberless 
others, that I have no time to parti- 
cularize, while the summit was sha- 
ded by tall forest timber. Proceeding 
along a rough bridle-path for the 
space of two miles, we attained the 
summit of the saddle, and turned 
sharp off to the right, to follow a 
small footpath that had been billed in 
the bush, being the lines recently run 
by the land-surveyor between Mr 
Bang’s property and the neighbour- 
ing estate, the course of which mine 
host was desirous of personally in- 
specting. We therefore left our 
horses in charge of the servants, who 
had followed us, running behind, 
holding on by the tails of our horses, 
and began to brush through the nar- 
row path cut in the hot underwood. 
After walking a hundred yards or so, 
we arrived at the point where the 
path ended abruptly, abutting against 
a large tree that had been felled, the 
stump of which “remained, being 
about three feet high, and at least 
five in diameter. Mr Bang imme- 
diately perched himself on it to look 
about him, to see the Jay of the land 
over the sea of brushwood. 

I remained below, complaining 
loudly of the heat and confined air 
of my situation, and swabbing all the 
while most energetically, when I saw 
my friend start. 

“ Zounds, Tom, look behind you!” 
We had nothing but our riding 
switches in our hands. A large 
snake, about ten feet long, had closed 
up the path behind us, turning slow- 
ly from one branch to another, and 
hissing and striking out its forked 
tongue, as it twisted itself, at the 
height of my head from the ground, 
amongst the trees and bushes, round 
and round about, occasionally twin- 
ing its neck round a tree as thick as 
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my body, on one side of the path, and 
its tail round another, larger in girth 
than my arm, (I dare not say thigh, 
or old Colman would be at me,) on 
the other ; when it would, with pro- 
digious strength, but the greatest 
ease, and the most oily smooth- 
ness, bend the smaller tree like a 
hoop, until the trunks nearly touched, 
although growing full six feet asun- 
der, as if a tacklefall, or other strong 
purchase, had been applied; but con- 
tinuing all the while it was putting 
forth its power, to glide soapily 
along, quite unconcernedly, and to 
all appearance as pliant as a leather 
thong,—shooting out its glancing 
neck, and glowering about with its 
little blasting fiery eyes,—and sliding 
the forepart of the body onwards 
without pausing, as if there had been 
no strain on the tail whatsoever, 
until the stems of the trees were at 
length brought together, when it let 
the smaller go with a loud spank, 
that shook the dew off the neigh- 
bouring branches, and the perspira- 
tion from Tom Cringle’s forehead— 
whose nerves were not more steady 
than the trees—like rain, and fright- 
ened all the birds in the neighbour- 
hood; while it, the only unstartled 
thing, continued steadily and silently 
in its course,—turning and looking 
at us, and poking its head within 
arm’s length, and raising it with a 
loud hiss, and a threatening attitude, 
on our smallest motion. 

“ A modern group of the Laocoon 
—lord, what a neckcloth we shall 
both have presently!” thought I. 
Meanwhile, the serpent seemed to 
be emboldened from our quietude, 
and came so near, that I thought I 
perceived the hot glow of its breath, 
with its scales glancing like gold and 
silver, and its diamond-like eyes 
sparkling; but all so still and smooth, 
that unless it were an occasional hiss, 
its motions were noiseless as those 
of an apparition. 

At length the devil came fairly be- 
tween us, and I could stand it no 
longer. We had both up to this pe- 
riod been really and truly fascinated ; 
but the very instant that the coast 
was clear in my wake, by the snake 
heading me, and gliding between me 
and Mr Bang, my manhood forsook 
me all of a heap, and, turning tail, I 
gave a loud shout, and started off 
down the path at speed, leaving 
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Bang to his fate, perched on his pe- 
destal, like the laughing satyr, never 
once looking behind ; however, the 
next moment I heard him thunder- 
ing in my rear. My panic had been 
contagious, for the instant my sud- 
den motion had frightened the snake 
out of his way, he started forth after 
me at speed, and away we both raced, 
until a stump caught my foot, and 
both of us, after flying through the 
air a couple of fathoms or so, trun- 
dled head over heels, over and over, 
shouting and laughing. Pegtop now 
came up to us in no small surprise ; 
but the adventure was at an end, and 
we returned to Mr Bang’s to dinner. 

Here we had a most agreeable ad- 
dition to our party in my old friend 
Sir Jeremy Mayo, and the family of 
the Admiral Sir Samuel Semaphore, ° 
his lady, his two most amiable daugh- 
ters, and the husband of the eldest. 

Next morning, we rode out to 
breakfast with a most worthy man, 
Mr Stornaway, the overseerof Mount 
Olive estate, in the neighbourhood 
of which there were several natural 
curiosities to be seen. Although the 
extent of our party startled him a 
good deal, he received us most hos- 
pitably. He ushered us into the 
piazza, where breakfast was laid, 
when up rose ten thousand flies from 
the breakfast table, that was covered 
with marmalade, and guava jelly, and 
nicely roasted yams, and fair white 
bread; and the fragrant bread-fruit 
roasted in the ashes, and wrapped 
in plantain leaves; while the choco- 
late and coffee-pots—the latter equal 
in cubic content to one of the Wave’s 
water-butts—emulated each other in 
the fragrance of the odours which 
they sent forth; and avocado pears, 
and potted calapiver, and cold pork 
hams, and—really, I cannot repeat 
the numberless luxuries that flanked 
the main body of the entertainment 
on a side-table, all strong provoca- 
tives to fall to. 

“ You, Quacco—Peter—Monkey” 
—shouted Stornaway—“ where are 
you, with your brushes; don’t you 
see the flies covering the table?” 
The three sable pages forthwith ap- 
peared, each with a large green 
branch in his hand, which they waved 
over the viands, and we sat down 
and had a most splendid breakfast. 
Lady Semaphore and I—for I have 
always had a touch of the old woman 
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in me—were exceedingly tickled 
with the way in which the picanint 
mummas, that is the mothers of the 
negro children, received our friend 
Bang. After breakfast, a regular 
congregation took place under the 
piazza, of all the children on the 
property, under eight years of age, 
accompanied by their mothers. 

“ Ah, Massa Bang,” shouted one, 
“ why you no come see we oftener ? 
you forget your poor picanini here- 
about.” 

“ You grow foolish old man now,” 
quoth another. 

“You no wort—you go live in 
town, anno care about we who make 
Massa money here; you no see we 
all tarving here ;” and the nice clean- 
looking fat matron, who made the re- 
mark, laughed loudly. 

He entered into the spirit of the 
affair with great kindliness, and 
verily, before he got clear, his poc- 
kets were as empty as a half-pay 
lieutenant’s. His /fee-pennics were 
flying about in all directions. 

After breakfast we went to view 
the natural bridge, a band of rock 
that connects two hills together ; and 
beneath which a roaring stream 
rushes, hid entirely by the bushes 
and trees that grow on each side of 
the ravine. We descended by a cir- 
cuitous footpath into the river-course, 
and walked under the natural arch, 
and certainly never was any thing 
finer; aregular Der Freyschutz dell. 
The arch over head was nearly fifty 
feet high, and the echo, as we found, 
when the sweet voices of the ladies, 
blending in softest harmony,—(lord, 
how fine you become, Tom! )—in one 
of Moore’s melodies, were reflected 
back on us at the close with the most 
thrilling distinctness, was superb; 
while a stone pitched against any of 
the ivy-like creepers, with which the 
face of the rock was covered, was 
sure to dislodge a whole cloud of 
birds, and not unfrequently a slow- 
sailing white-winged owl. Shortly 
after the ee Gully, as it is 
called, passes this most interesting 
spot, it sinks, and runs for three miles 
under ground, and again reappears 
on the surface, and gurgles over the 
stones, as if nothing had happened. 
By the by, this is a common vagary 
of nature in Jamaica. For instance, 
the Rio Cobre, I think it is, which, 
after a subterranean course of three 
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miles, suddenly gushes out of the 
solid rock at Bybrook estate, in a 
solid cube of clear cold water, three 
feet in diameter; and I remember, 
in a cruise that I had at another pe- 
riod of my life, in the leeward part 
of the Island, we came to an estate, 
where the supply of water for the 
machinery rose up within the bounds 
of the mill-dam itself, into which 
there was no flow, with such force, 
that above the spring, if I might so 
call it, the bubbling water was pro- 
jected into a blunt cone, like the 
bottom of a cauldron, the apex of 
which was a foot higher than the 
level of the pond, although the latter 
was eighteen feet deep. 

After an exceedingly pleasant day 
we returned home, and next morn- 
ing, when I got out of bed, I com- 
plained of a violent itching and pain, 
a sort of nondescript sensation, a 
mixture of pain and pleasure, in my 
starboard great toe; and on recon- 
noitring, I discovered it to be a good 
deal inflamed on the ball round a 
blue spot about the size of a pin- 
head. Pegtop had come into the 
room, and while he was placing my 
clothes in order, I asked him, “ what 
this could be—gout, think you, Massa 
Pegtop—gout ?” 

“ Gote, Massa—gote—no, no, him 
chiger, Massa—chiger—little some- 
ting like one flea; poke him head 
onder de kin, dere lay egg ;—ah, 
great luxury to Creole gentleman 
and lady, dat chiger; sweet pain, 
Creole miss say—nice for cratch him, 
him say.” 

“ Why, it may be a Creole luxury,” 
Pegtop, but I wish you would relieve 
me of it.” 

“ Surely, Massa; surely, if you 
wish it,” said Pegtop, in some sur- 
prise at my want of taste. “ Lend 
me your penknife den, Massa ;” and 
he gabbled away, as he extracted 
from my flesh the chiger bag—likea 
blue pill in size and colour. 

“Oh, Massa, top till you mary 
Creole wife,—she will tell you me 
say true; ah, daresay Miss Mary 
himself love chiger to tickle hin— 
to be sure him love to be tickle— 
him love to be tickle—aye, all Creole 
Miss love to be tickle—he, he, he!” 

By agreement, Mr Bang and I met 


Mr Stornaway this morning, in order 


to visit some other estates together, 
and during our ride I was particu- 
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larly gratified by his company. He 
was a man of solid and very exten- 
sive acquirements, and far above 
what his situation in life at that time 
Jed one to expect. When I revisited 
the island some years afterwards, I 
was rejoiced to find that his intrinsic 
worth and ability had floated him up 
into a very extensive business, and 
I believe he is now a man of pro- 
perty. Irather think he is engaged 
in some statistical work connected 
with Jamaica, which, I am certain, 
will do him credit whenever it ap- 
pears. Odd enough, the very first 
time I saw him, I said I was sure he 
would succeed in the world; and I 
am glad to find I was a true prophet. 
To return: Our chief object at pre- 
sent was to visit a neighbouring es- 
tate, the overseer of which was, we 
were led to believe, from a message 
sent to Mr Bang, very ill with fever. 
He was a most respectable young 
man, Mr Stornaway told me,a Swede 
by birth, who had come over to Eng- 
land with his parents at the early age 
of eight years, where both he and his 
cousin Agatha had continued, until 
he embarked for the West Indies. 
This was an orphan girl whom his fa- 
ther had adopted, and both of them, 
as he had often told Mr Stornaway, 
had utterly forgotten their Swedish, 
—in fact, they understood no lan- 
guage but English at the time he 
embarked. I have been thus parti- 
cular, from a very extraordinary phe- 
nomenon that occurred immediately 
preceding his dissolution, of which I 
was a Witness, 

We rode up in front of the door, 
close to the fixed manger, where the 
horses and mules belonging to Busha 
are usually fed, and encountered a 
negro servant, on a mule, with a port- 
manteau behind him, covered with 
the usual sheep’s fleece, and holding 
a saddle horse. 

“ Where is your master ?” said 
Mr Bang. 

“ De dactor is in de hose,” replied 
quashie. * Busha dere upon dy- 
ing.’ 

We ascended the rocky unhewn 
steps, and entered into the coo), dark 
hall, smelling strong of camphor, and 
slid over the polished floors towards 
an open door, that led into the back 
piazza, where we were received by 
the head book-keeper and carpenter. 
They told us that the overseer had 
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been seized three days ago with fever, 
and was now desperately ill; and 
presently the doctor came forth out 
of the sick-room. 

“ Poor Wedderfelt is fast going, 
sir—cold at the extremities already 
—very bad fever—the bilious remit- 
tent of the country, of the worst 
type.” 

All this while the servants, male 
and female, were whispering to each 
other; while a. poor little black fel- 
low sat at the door of the room, ery- 
ing bitterly—this was the overseer’s 
servant. We entered the room, which 
was darkened from the jealousies be- 
ing all shut, except one of the upper- 
most, which happening to be broken, 
there was a strong pensil of light cast 
across the head of the bed where the 
sick man lay, while the rest of the 
room was involved in gloom. 

The sufferer seemed in the last 
stage of yellow fever, his skin was a 
bright yellow, bis nose sharp, and his 
ape features very much pinched. 

is head had been shaven, and there 
was a handkerchief bound round it 
over a plantain leaf, the mark of the 
blister coming low down on his fore- 
head, where the skin was shrivelled 
like dry parchment—apparently it 
had not risen, There was also a 
blister on his chest. He was very 
restless, clutching the bed clothes, 
and tossing his limbs about; his 
mouth was ulcerated and broken 
out, and blood oozed from the cor- 
ners; his eyes were a deep yellow, 
with the pupil much dilated, and 
very lustrous; he was breathing 
with a heavy moaning noise whea 
we entered, and looked wildly round, 
mistaking Mr Bang and me for some 
other persons. Presently he began 
to speak very quickly, and to lift one 
of his hands repeatedly close to his 
face, as if there was something in it 
he wished to look at. I presently 
saw that it held a miniature of a fair 
haired blue-eyed Scandinavian girl, 
but apparently he could not see ; 
from the increasing dimnes, of hig 
eyes, which seemed ¢9 distress him 


greatly._ After a still minute, during 
which no sound was heard but his 
own heavy breathing, he again began 
to’speak very rapidly, but no one in 
the room could make out what he 
said. I listened attentively—it struck 
me as being like—I was certain of it 
it was Swedish, which in health 
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he had entirely forgotten, but now in 
his dying moments vividly remem- 
bered. Alas, it was a melancholy 
and a moving sight, to perceive all 
the hitherto engrossing thoughts and 
incidents of his youth and manhood, 
all save the love of one dear object, 
suddenly vanish from the tablet of 
his memory, ground away and erased 
as it were, by his great agony, or 
like worthless rubbish, removed from 
above some beautiful ancient inscrip- 
tion, which for ages it had hid, dis- 
closing in all their primeval fresh- 
ness, sharp cut into his dying heart, 
the long-smothered, but never to be 
obliterated impressions of his early 
childhood. I could plainly distin- 
guish the name Agatha, whenever he 
peered with fast giazing eyes on the 
miniature. All this while a nice lit- 
tle brown child was lying playin 
with his watch and seals on the be 
beside him, while a handsome co- 
loured girl, a slight young creature, 
apparently its mother, sat on the 
other side of the dying man, sup- 
porting his head on her lap, and 
wetting his mouth every now and 
then with a cloth moistened with 
brandy. 

As he raised the miniature to his 
face, she would gently endeavour to 
turn away his hand, that he might 
not look at one whom she, poor thing, 
no doubt considered was usurping 
the placein his fluttering heart, which 
she had long fancied she herself had 
filled solely ; and at other times she 
would vainly try to coax it out of 
his cold hand, but the dying grasp 
was now one of iron, and her at- 
tempts evidently discomposed the 
departing sinner; but all was done 
kindly and quietly, and a flood of 
tears would every now and then 
stream down her cheeks, as she fail- 
ed in her endeavours, or, as the mur- 
mured, gasped name, Agatha, reach- 
ed her ear. 

* Ah!” said she, “ him heart not 
wid me now—it far away in him 
own country—him never will make 
me yeerie what him say again no 
more,” 

Oh, woman, woman! who can fa- 
thom that heart of thine! By this 
time the hiccup grew stronger, and 
all at once he sat up in his bed 
without assistance, “ light as if he 
felt no wound;” but immediately 
thereafter gave a strong shudder, 
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ejecting from his mouth a jet of 
ark matter like the grounds of cho- 
colate, and fell back dead—where- 
upon the negroes began to how] and 
shriek in such a horrible fashion that 
we were glad to leave the scene. 

Next day, when we returned to 
attend the poor fellow’s funeral, we 
found a complete bivouac of horses 
and black servants under the trees in 
front of the house, which was full of 
neighbouring planters and overseers, 
all walking about, and talking, and 
laughing, as if it had been a public 
meeting on parish business. Some 
of them occasionally went into the 
room to look at the body as it lay in 
the open coffin, the lid of which was 
at length screwed down, and the 
corpse carried on four negroes’ shoul- 
ders to its long home, followed by 
the brown girl and all the servants, 
the latter weeping and howling; but 
she, poor thing, said not a word, al- 
though her heart seemed, from the 
convulsive heaving of her bosom, 
like to burst. He was buried under 
a neighbouring orange-tree, the ser- 
vice being read by the Irish carpen- 
ter of the estate, who got half a page 
into the marriage service by mistake, 
before either he or any one else 
noticed he was wrong. 

Three days after this the admiral 
extended my leave for a fortnight, 
which I spent in a tour round this 
most glorious island with friend 
Aaron, whose smiling face, like the 
sun, (more like the nor’ west moon in 
a fog, by the by,) seemed to diffuse 
warmth, and comfort, and happiness 
wherever he went, while Sir Sa- 
muel and his charming family, and 
the general, and my dearie, and her 
aunt, returned home; and after a 
three weeks philandering, I was mar- 
ried, and all that sort of thing, and a 
week afterwards embarked with my 
treasure—for I had a million of dol- 
lars on freight, as well as my own 
jewel, and don’t grin at the former, 
for they gave me a handsome sum, 
and helped to rig us when we got to 
Ould England, where Lotus Leaf was 
paid off, and I settled for a time on 
shore, the happiest, &c. &c. &c., un- 
til some years afterwards when the 
wee Cringles began to tumble home 
so deucedly fast, that I had to cut 
and run, and once more betake my- 
self to the salt sea. My aunt and her 
family returned at the same time to 
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England, in a merchant ship under dition of taking the name, and is now 
my convoy, and became our neigh- Mr Slapbang. But old Gelid, and my 
bours. Bang also got married soon other allies remain, I believe, in statu 
after to Miss Lucretia Wagtail, by quo, until this hour. 

whom he got the Slap estate, on con- 





My task is done, my song is ended, and for three days I have been bother- 
ing my brains how to make my bow, in a fine, gentlemanlike, melancholy 
fashion, but it won’t do. I have always hated fussy leave-takings; so at 
once, farewell all hands, and God bless ye. If, while chucking the cap about 
at a venture—but I hope and trust there has been no such thing—it has alight- 
ed on the head of any ancient ally, and pinched in any the remotest degree, 
I hereby express my most sincere and heartfelt regret, and to such a one I 
would say, as he said, who wrote for all time, 


“ T have shot 
Mine arrow o’er the house, and hurt my brother.” 


Thus I cut my stick while the play is good, and before the public gets wearied 
of me; and, as for the Log, if those things be good, it will float from its own 
buoyancy, if they be naught, let it sink at once and for ever—all that Tom 
Cringle expects at the hands of his countrymen, is—A CLEAR STAGE, 
AND NO FAVOUR. 


END OF THE LOG. 





THE REVEREND CHARLES BOYTON, OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


[ We rejoice to give a place in our pages to the following eloquent and 
just tribute of admiration and respect to the character of one of the most 
highly-gifted men of the age.) 


(From the Dublin Evening Mail.) 


“This day the Board met for the purpose of appointing an incumbent to 
the valuable living of Letterkenny, in the county of Donegal, vacant by 
the death of the late Dr Stopford. To the surprise of those not in posses- 
sion of Mr Boyton’s private feelings or the arrangements made, it has been 
accepted by him. He goes out, it is true, under peculiar circumstances 
and with peculiar advantages—the same, we understand, as those upon 
which Doctor Elrington, the present Bishop of Ferns, when a Senior Fel- 
low, accepted the living upon which he retired, retaining his right to pre- 
ferment and promotion—but he resigns the most lucrative Chambers ever 
held in the University, and composed of the sons of the leading nobility 
and gentry of the land. With the private motives that have led this dis- 
tinguished and highly gifted individual to the adoption of the step he has 
taken, neither we nor the public have aught to say ; but he has earned for 
himself, in a capacity distinct from that of his association with the Uni- 
versity, a fame and character, reputation and renown, that will not permit 
our suffering even an hour to escape without some brief notice of his me- 
rits and attainments. 

“ It is but of recent date, that the Reverend subject of our present me- 
moir has appeared as an actor in the great drama of public life ; but from 
the moment that his name was first known, from that moment it became 
identified with the history of his country ; and Charles Boyton and Pro- 
testantism will be synonymous when the future narrator of passing events 
records the everftful passages of these awful times. Gifted with talents of 
the first-rate order, he improved by study that which he had received from 
nature ; and his Collegiate Course, from his entrance to the obtainment of 
his Fellowship, was a series of literary triumphs and academic honours. 
As ascience scholar, Mr Boyton stands preeminent, and is perhaps without 
arival in Europe; and possessing ‘a mind to comprehend the universe,’ 
yet such was the playfulness of his disposition, such his urbanity of 
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manner and kindliness of heart—so easy of approach, and so solici- 
tously earnest as to all the little wants and wishes of those placed 
under his control—so utterly devoid of the pedantry or moroseness 
too often the characteristics of the schools, that never was Tutor more 
sincerely beloved by pupils, or Fellow more universally regarded by 
students. Few men had concentrated the varied talents requisite 
for success in public life, to the extent of Mr Boyton. Deeply read, 
and with a mind richiy stored, he commanded an armoury from whence 
he could readily, and on the instant, draw forth weapons for the sustenta- 
tion of his own argument, and the utter demolition of those raised by an 
adversary ; his eloquence was dignified, his reasoning persuasive, his style 
pure and unaffected ; and his speeches at the Conservative Society afford 
the best evidence of the varied talents with which he was endowed—at 
once emulating the eagle in his lofty soaring—the tiger in his destructive 
sprin 

Pe We have suddenly lost him as a public character ; and this necessarily 
brief notice is written with feelings of sorrow and regret that we cannot 
repress—for it may be considered as his political obituary. He goes into 
other and distant scenes, and is called upon to the discharge of other and 
different duties; and if ever man was master of the qualifications essential 
to their performance, Mr Boyton is that person. A profound theologian 
and eminent divine, he has all the requisites necessary for a Christian 
minister; an affectionate disposition, a superabundance of the milk of 
human kindness, and ‘a heart open as the day to melting charity,’ is the 
best assurance that he will discharge them as a Christian man. 

“‘ Greatly to the praise of the Roman Catholic and liberal press of Ire- 
land be it said, that in the full flight of Mr Boyton’s political career—and 
no individual was ever more uncompromising in his principles, or more 
sturdy or strenuous in opposition to men or measures—an ungenerous 
remark, or an undervaluing expression, never appeared in their columns 
in reference to his name; and we are sure that now that he retires from 
public observation, he will carry with him their regards, though they can- 
not yield him their approval; and that they will, as indeed they always 
have done, render justice to his motives and his talents.” 











SIR EUSTACE. 
BY THE HON. AUGUSTA NORTON. 


Cuitp of the dust! whose number’d hours He loved his lady better far 
Are stealing fast away, Than all the heavens contain, 





Whose.sins are unrepented of, 
Go shrive thee quick and pray ! 


For the hour will come, or soon or late, 
When thou must leave this scene ; 
When all that zs to thee shall be 
As if ’t had never been, 


Sir Eustace was a goodly youth, 
As beautiful as brave ; 

He sleeps the long, long sleep of death, 
But rests not in his grave ; 


For though this blind world call’d him good, 
And worshipped his nod, 

He was a most unholy man — 
He did not know his God! 


"Tis true, he murdered not, nor stole ; 
He gave much alms away, 

But he gave not to his God the praise, 
Nor bowed beneath his sway. 


And oft the saintly Edith tried 
T’ enlighten him in vain. 


He only smiled, and laughing said, 
**T do the best I can ; 

Your God is just, my Edith, and 
Will ask no more from man.”— 


** But tis because my Ged is just, 
He asks much more from thee ; 

Oh, Jean on him, my Eustace, and 
His love and mercy see.” 


He would not listen to that voice, 
Though sweet it was, and dear ; 
And Edith breath’d a prayer for him, 

And crush’d a rising tear. 


Sir Eustace rode to hunt one day, 
‘But came not back at night ; 
Fair Edith laid her broidery dows, 
And fear’d all was not right. 
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For he was faithful to his word, 
And never gave her pain, 

And when he said he would return, 
Was sure to come again, 


She wander'd through her splendid hall, 
The moon shone bright and clear, 

Its beams fell on a cloister'd wall, 
Which rose in an angle near ; 


And from cut that cloister’d wall arose 
A quiet vesper lay ; 

It rose mid the stillness soft and clear, 
Then died in peace away. 


The lady listen’d, and she felt 
Her spirit soothed thereby ; 

“« Thou wilt protect,” she said, and gazed 
Upon the tranquil sky. 


She turned, and paced again the hall, 
No sound broke on her ear ; 

Why starts she as she gazes on 
A picture hanging near ? 


A moonbeam fell upon the spot, 
And lighted up that face ; 

It was her Eustace as he stood 
In the pride of manly grace. 


But there was something sad and pale 
In that loved face to-night, 

Seen by the flitting, flick’ring beams 
Of a pensive moon’s light, 


Which made the Lady Edith start 
And gaze with anxious fear ; 

‘* Oh, Eustace! if thou shouldst be pale 
And ill, and I not near ! 


“ Thou hast no comforter besides ; 
Thou knowest not thy God. 

Save him, ye Heavens! oh spare him still! 
And stay thy chastening rod !” 


A Holy Father stood beside; 
“ Lady,” he said, “ thy pray’r 
Has come too late, thy Lord is ill, 
I come thee to prepare— 


‘¢ Thee to prepare, who in the strength 
Of another’s might can stand, 

And drink the cup, however keen, 
When sent by His high hand.” 


The Lady bowed before the Priest, 
Then raised her gentle brow, 

A tear had gather’d in her eye, 
She did not let it flow. 


“ Father,” she said, “ I am prepared 
That high hand to obey, 

Unmurm’ringly—resignedly— 
Where is my Eustace, say ?” 
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* Thy Eustace, Lady, has arrived, 
Is now within these walls, 

And ev’ry time his speech returns, 
It is for thee he calls,” 


*¢ Then let us hasten to him vow, 
Nor longer useless stand ; 

My Father, thou wilt lead the way "— 
And she took his aged hand, 


They reached the room where Eustace lay, 
The Beautiful! the Brave ! 

And on that noble brow there slept 
The shadows of the Grave. 


And Edith knelt beside his couch, 
And kissed his dark’ning brow ; 

The Father stanched his bleeding wounds, 
Though vain he knew it now. 


His sense returned, he oped his eyes, 
And saw his Edith there, 

Patient and pale as the humble flower 
Which scents the dark night air. 


‘¢ Edith, my Edith!” were the words, 
The first dear words he said ; 

‘¢ Thou wilt not leave me now, I know, 
I have no other aid. 


‘¢ My hour is come—lI feel it is, 
With thee I may not stay ; 

O teach me, Edith! even now, 
Teach me the way to pray! 


“ But vain is my request—vain, vain— 
Nay, shake not that dear head, 

Yon moon shall not have sunk to rest, 
Ere I am with the dead, 


‘¢ And he who’s spent his summer-time, 
Ungrateful to that Power, 

Who made it summer, cannot hope 
For peace in his dying hour.”— 


“¢ Eustace, you do not know how great, 
How powerful to save, 

Is He who died for us, then rose 
Victorious o’er the grave. 


“* Have faith, my Eustace, have but faith, 
And He will give thee peace, 

Peace to be perfected in Heaven, 
Where sin and suffering cease.” 


She stopped, but in her speaking eyes, 
Her serious, earnest air, 

Sir Eustace fancied that he read 
The very soul of prayer. 


Fondly he gazed upon that face, 
Then sadly turned away, 
And faintly his dying lips breathed forth, 
“ It is too late to pray.” 
M 











Hymns of Life. 
HYMNS OF LIFE. BY MRS HEMANS, 
No. IV. 


WOOD-WALK AND HYMN. 


Move along these shades 
In gentleness of heart ; with gentle hand 
Touch—for there is a spirit in the woods. 
WoRDSWORTH., 


FATHER.—CHILD. 


Child. There are the aspens, with their silvery leaves 
Trembling, for ever trembling ! though the lime 
And chestnut boughs, and those long arching sprays 
Of eglantine, hang still, as if the wood 
Were all one picture! 

Father. Hast thou heard, my boy, 
The peasant’s legend of that quivering tree ? 

Child, No, father ; doth he say the fairies dance 
Amidst the branches ? 

Father. Oh! a cause more deep, 
More solemn, far, the rustic doth assign 
To the strange restlessness of those wan leaves! 
The cross, he deems, the blessed cross, whereon 
The meek Redeemer bowed his head to death, 
Was framed of aspen wood; and since that hour, 
Through all its race the pale tree hath sent down 
A thrilling consciousness, a secret awe, 
Making them tremulous, when not a breeze 
Disturbs the airy thistle-down, or shakes 
The light lines of the shining gossamer. 

Child, (after a pause.) Dost thou believe it, father ? 

Father. Nay, my child, 
We walk in clearer light. But yet, even now, 
With something of a lingering love I read 
The characters, by that mysterious hour, 
Stamp’d on the reverential soul of man 
In visionary days ; and thence thrown back 
On the fair forms of nature. Many a sign 
Of the great sacrifice which won us Heaven, 
The Woodman and the Mountaineer can trace 
On rock, on herb, and flower. And be it so! 
They do not wisely that, with hurried hand, 
Would pluck these salutary fancies forth 
From their strong soil within the Peasant’s breast, 
And scatter them—far, far too fast !—away 
As worthless weeds :—Oh! little do we know 
When they have soothed, when saved! 

But come, dear boy ! 

My words grow tinged with thought too deep for thee. 
Come,—let us search for violets. 

Child. Know you not 
More of the legends which the Woodmen tell 
Amidst the trees and flowers ? 

Father. Wilt thou know more? 
Bring then the folding leaf, with dark brown stains, 
There—by the mossy roots of yon old beech, 
Midst the rich tuft of cowslips—see’st thou not ? 
There is a spray of woodbine from the tree 
Just bending o’er it, with a wild bee’s weight. 
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Child. The Arum leaf? 

Father. Yes, these deep inwrought marks, 
The villager will tell thee—(and with voice 
Lower’d in his true heart’s reverent earnestness )— 
Are the flower’s portion from th’ atoning blood 
On Calvary shed. Beneath the cross it grew ; 
And, in the vase-like hollow of its leaf, 

Catching from that dread shower of agony 
A few mysterious drops, transmitted thus 
Unto the groves and hills, their sealing stains, 
A heritage, for storm or vernal wind 
Never to waft away ! 
And hast thou seen 
The Passion-flower ?—It grows not in the woods, 
But ’midst the bright things brought from other climes. 

Child. What, the pale star-shaped flower, with purple streaks 
And light green tendrils ? 

Father. Thou hast mark'd it well. 
Yes, a pale, starry, dreamy-looking flower, 

As from a land of spirits!—To mine eye 
Those faint wan petals—colourless—and yet 
Not white, but shadowy—with the mystic lines 
= letters of some wizard language gone) 

nto their vapour-like transparence wrought, 
Bear something of a strange solemnity, 
Awfully lovely !—and the Christian’s thought 
Loves, in their cloudy penciling, to find 
Dread symbols of his Lord’s last mortal pangs, 
Set by God’s hand—The coronal of thorns— 
The Cross—the wounds—with other meanings deep, 
Which I will teach thee when we meet again 
That flower, the chosen for the martyr’s wreath, 
The Saviour’s holy flower. 

But let us pause: 
Now have we reach’d the very inmost heart 
Of the old wood.—How the green shadows close 
Into a rich, clear, summer darkness round, 
A luxury of gloom !—Scarce doth one ray, 
Ev’n when a soft wind parts the foliage, steal 
O’er the bronzed pillars of these deep arcades ; 
Or if it doth, ’tis with a mellow’d hue 
Of glow-worm-colour’d light. 
Here, in the days 
Of Pagan visions, would have been a place 
For worship of the wood-nymphs! Through these oaks 
A small, fair gleaming temple might have thrown 
The quivering image of its Dorian shafts 
On the stream’s bosom: or a sculptured form, 
Dryad, or fountain-goddess of the gloom, 
Have bow’d its head o’er that dark crystal down, 
Drooping with beauty, as a lily droops 
Under bright rain :—but we, my child, are here 
With God, our God, a Spirit; who requires 
Heart-worship, given in spirit and in truth; 
And this high knowledge—deep, rich, vast enough 
To fill and hallow all the solitude, 
Makes consecrated earth where’er we move, 
Without the aid of shrines. 
What! dost thou feel 

The solemn whispering influence of the scene 
Oppressing thy young heart? that thou dost draw 
More closely to my side, and clasp my hand 
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Faster in thine? Nay, fear not, gentle child! 
’Tis Love, not Fear, whose vernal breath pervades 
The stillness round. Come, sit beside me here, 
Where brooding violets mantle this green slope 
With dark exuberance—and beneath these plumes 
Of wavy fern, look where the cup-moss holds 
In its pure crimson goblets, fresh and bright, 
The starry dews of morning. Rest awhile, 
And let me hear once more the woodland verse 
I taught thee late—’twas made for such a scene. 

( Child speaks.) 


WOOD HYMN. 


Broods there some spirit here ? 
The summer leaves hang silent as a cloud, 
Aud o’er the pools, all still and darkly clear, 
The wild wood-hyacinth with awe seems bow’d; 
And something of a tender cloistral gloom 
Deepens the violet’s bloom. 


The very light, that streams 
Through the dim dewy veil of foliage round, 
Comes tremulous with emerald-tinted gleams, 
As if it knew the place were holy ground ; 
And would not startle, with too bright a burst, 
Flowers, all divinely nurs’d. 


Wakes there some spirit here ? 
A swift wind fraught with change, comes rushing by, 
And leaves and waters, in its wild career, 
Shed forth sweet voices—each a mystery ! 
Surely some awful influence must pervade 
These depths of trembling shade! 


Yes, lightly, softly move ! 
There is a Power, a Presence in the woods ; 
A viewless Being, that with Life and Love 
Informs the reverential solitudes : 
The rich air knows it, and the mossy sod— 
Thou, Thou art here, my God! 


And if with awe we tread 
The Minster-floor, beneath the storied pane, 
And midst the mouldering banners of the dead ; 
Shall] the green voiceful wild seem Jess Thy fane, 
Where Thou alone hast built ?—where arch and roof 
Are of thy living woof ? 


The silence and the sound 
In the lone places, breathe alike of Thee ; 
The Temple-twilight of the gloom profound, 
The dew-cup of the frail anemone, 
The reed by every wandering whisper thrill’d— 
All, all with thee are fill’d! 


Oh! purify mine eyes, 
More and yet more, by Love and lowly Thought, 
Thy Presence, Holiest One! to recognise, 
In these majestic aisles which Thou hast wrought! 
And ’midst their sealike murmurs, teach mine ear 
Ever Thy voice to hear! 





The Water-Lily. 


And sanctify my heart 
To meet the awful sweetness of that tone, 
With no faint thrill, or self-accusing start, 
But a deep joy the heavenly Guest to own; 
Joy, such as dwelt in Eden’s glorious bowers 
Ere Sin had dimm’d the flowers. 


Let me not know the change 
O’er Nature thrown by Guilt !—the boding sky, 
The hollow leaf-sounds ominous and strange, 
The weight wherewith the dark tree-shadows lie! 
Father! oh! keep my footsteps pure and free, 
To walk the woods with Thee! 





THE WATER: LILY. 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


—<—— — The Water-Lilies, that are serene in the cali clear water, but no less serene among 
the black and scowling waves. ? 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 


Ou! beautiful thou art, 
Thou sculpture-like and stately River-Queen! 
Crowning the depths, as with the light serene 
Of a pure heart. 


Bright Lily of the wave! 
Rising in fearless grace with every swell, 
Thou seem’st as if a spirit meekly brave 
Dwelt in thy cell: 


Lifting alike thy head 
Of placid beauty, feminine yet free, 
Whether with foam or pictured azure spread 
The waters be. 


What is like thee, fair flower, 
The gentle and the firm? thus bearing up 
To the blue sky that alabaster cup, 
As to the shower ? 


Oh! Love is most like thee, 
The Love of Woman; quivering to the blast 
Through every nerve, yet rooted deep and fast, 
Midst Life’s dark sea. 


And Faith—oh! is not Faith 
Like thee, too, Lily ? springing into light, 
Still buoyantly, above the billows’ might, 
Through the storm’s breath ? 


Yes, link’d with such high thoughts;- 
Flower, let thine image in my bosom lie! 
Till something there of its own purity 

And peace be wrought: 


Something yet more divine 
Than the clear, pearly, virgin lustre shed 
Forth from thy breast upon the river’s bed, 
As from a shrine. 











Departure. 


DEPARTURE. 


Wuew I go away from my own dear home, 
Let it be at the fall of the leaf— 
When the soulless things that to me have been 
Like spirits peopling the silent scene, 
Are fading, as if in grief. 


When the strains of the summer birds have ceased, 
Or in far-off regions swell— 

Oh! let me not hear the blithesome song 

Of that Blackbird I fed all winter long, 
When I’m taking my last farewell. 


The Robin-redbreast will come, I know, 
That morn to the window pane, 

To look, as wont, for the scattered feast, 

With his large dark eyes:—and that day, at least, 
He shall not look in vain. 


Let the Autumn wind, when I go away, 

Make moan with its long-drawn breath— 
“Fare thee well, sad one!” ’twill seem to say— 
“Yet a little while, and a little way, 

And thy feet shali rest in death.” 


And here, and there, an evergreen leaf 
I'll gather from shrub and tree, 

To take with me wherever I go; 

And when this poor head in peace lies low, 
To be laid in the coffin with me. 


I go not like one in the strength of youth, 
Who hopes, though the passing cloud 

May pour down its icy hail amain, 

That summer and sunshine will break out again 
The brighter from sorrow’s shroud. 


An April morn and a clouded day 

My portion of life hath been ; 
And darker and darker the evening sky 
Stretches before me gloomily, 

To the verge of the closing scene. 


Gloomily darkens the evening sky: 

I shall go with a heavy heart— 
Yet—would I change, if the power were mine, 
One tittle decreed by the will Divine ? 

Oh ! no—not a thousandth part ;— 


In my blindness Pve wished—in my feebleness wept— 
With a weak, weak woman’s wail— 

But humbling my heart and its hopes in the dust 

(All its hopes that are earthly )—I’ve anchored my trust 


On the strength that can never fail. C 
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ON THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF MR PITT AND HIS SUCCESSORS, 


Waartever other opinions may be 
entertained as to the present state of 
the British empire, one thing is per- 
fectly clear, that the state of its Fi- 
NANCES is asubject of the mostanxious 
solicitude. Heavy as are the weights 
which, in all quarters, hang upon its 
energies, the load of its National Debt 
is by far the heaviest. This is a sub- 
ject which will admit of no delay; 
which inevitably forces itself upon 
the consideration of the most inconsi- 
derate Government; and has goneon, 
accumulating in difficulties and in- 
creasing with perplexity, with every 
successive Administration which has 
been called to the helm of affairs. It 
requires not the gift of prophecy to 
foresee, thatif the other seeds of ruin 
which have been sown amongst us, 
with so unsparing a hand, within the 
last three years, fail in producing 
their men fruit, and the 
strength of the British empire with- 
stands the many attempts which 
have been made to destroy it, the 
embarrassment of its finances is an 
evil which must in the end occasion 
its decline. It is utterly impossible, 
that a nation, which is perpetually 
living upon temporary expedients, 
and struggling on from one embar- 
rassment to another in the adminis- 
tration of its finances, can perma- 
nently uphold the character and dis- 
play the firmness which is necessary 
to sustain the greatest dominion 
which the world has seen since the 
fall of the Roman empire. 

All are agreed as to the enormous 
load and disastrous consequences of 
the debt ; but opinions are as various 
as the poles are asunder, as to the 
party which is to be blamed for its 
contraction, and the means which are 
to be pursued for its removal. The 
Whigs exclaim, that it is the Tories 
who contracted the debt; that their 
unjust and unnecessary war against 
the French Revolution added six 
hundred millions to its amount; 
that with the wealth which so lavish 
an expenditure placed at their dis- 

osal, they obtained the corrupt ma- 
Jorities which carried on the contest; 
and that at length they yielded the 


helm to their opponents, when the 
nation was almost bankrupt,—and 
left to them the charge of a state so 
encumbered as to be incapable of 
any efficient exertion. The Tories 
reply, that it was owing to the revo- 
lutionary passions of France, and the 
reckless encouragement which they 
received from the Whigs of this coun- 
try, that the war was rendered neces- 
sary ; that it added forty years to the 
existence of Britain, and quadrupled 
both its moral and physical resour- 
ces; that without that expenditure 
the nation not only could not have 
kept its place in the European Fa- 
mily, but must inevitably have sunk 
amidst the gigantic efforts which the 
Continental Powers made during the 
course of the struggle; and that the 
present weight and hopeless aspect 
of the debtis entirely owing to the de- 
parture of succeeding Governments 
from the firm and able principles of 
Mr Pitt’s financial policy, and the 
popular clamour which compelled, 
for no adequate advantage, the re- 
peal of so many of the taxes on which 
the ultimate redemption of the debt 
was founded. The Radicals, without 
troubling themselves much with the 
historical question, which of the two 
parties who have ruled the State is 
most to be blamed for its contrac- 
tion, maintain that the only practical 
question now is, what is to be done 
with it; that the means of solving 
this question are easy and obvious ; 
that it was the boroughmongers who 
contracted the debt, and, therefore, 
by the boroughmongers it should be 
defrayed ; and that the only practi- 
cable mode of effecting this object is, 
either to make such an equitable ad- 
justment of the claims of the fund- 
holders, as may lower them in pro- 
portion to the diminished resources 
of the nation; or to lay on a heavy 
tax on its proprietors, to the relief 
of its industrial classes, and thus 
lay the burden on the shoulders of 
those for whose behoof it was con- 
tracted. 

In the midst of the collision of 
these opposite opinions, the state of 
the Revenue is daily becoming x 











Departure. 


DEPARTURE. 


Wauew I go away from my own dear home, 
Let it be at the fall of the leaf— 
When the soulless things that to me have been 
Like spirits peopling the silent scene, 
Are fading, as it in grief. 


When the strains of the summer birds have ceased, 
Or in far-off regions swell— 

Oh! let me not hear the blithesome song 

Of that Blackbird I fed all winter long, 
When I’m taking my last farewell. 


The Robin-redbreast will come, I know, 
That morn to the window pane, 

To look, as wont, for the scattered feast, 

With his large dark eyes:—and that day, at least, 
He shall not look in vain. 


Let the Autumn wind, when I go away, 

Make moan with its long-drawn breath— 
* Fare thee well, sad one!” ’twill seem to say— 
“Yet a little while, and a little way, 

And thy feet shali rest in death.” 


And here, and there, an evergreen leaf 
I'll gather from shrub and tree, 

To take with me wherever I go; 

And when this poor head in peace lies low, 
To be laid in the coffin with me. 


I go not like one in the strength of youth, 
Who hopes, though the passing cloud 

May pour down its icy hail amain, 

That summer and sunshine will break out again 
The brighter from sorrow’s shroud. 


An April morn and a clouded day 

My portion of life hath been ; 
And darker and darker the evening sky 
Stretches before me gloomily, 

To the verge of the closing scene. 


Gloomily darkens the evening sky: 

I shall go with a heavy heaft— 
Yet—would I change, if the power were mine, 
One tittle decreed by the will Divine ? 

Oh! no—not a thousandth part ;— 


In my blindness Pve wished—in my feebleness wept— 
With a weak, weak woman’s wail— 

But humbling my heart and its hopes in the dust 

(All its hopes that are earthly )—I’ve anchored my trust 
On the strength that can never fail. C 
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ON THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF MR PITT AND HIS SUCCESSORS, 


Wauarever other opinions may be 
entertained as to the present state of 
the British empire, one thing is per- 
fectly clear, that the state of its Fi1- 
NANCES isasubject of the mostanxious 
solicitude. Heavy as are the weights 
which, in all quarters, hang upon its 
energies, the load of its National Debt 
is by far the heaviest. This is a sub- 
ject which will admit of no delay; 
which inevitably forces itself upon 
the consideration of the most inconsi- 
derate Government; and has gone on, 
accumulating in difficulties and in- 
creasing with perplexity, with every 
successive Administration which has 
been called to the helm of affairs. It 
requires not the gift of prophecy to 
foresee, thatif the other seeds of ruin 
which have been sown amongst us, 
with so unsparing a hand, within the 
last three years, fail in producing 
their appropriate fruit, and the 
strength of the British empire with- 
stands the many attempts which 
have been made to destroy it, the 
embarrassment of its finances is an 
evil which must in the end occasion 
its decline. It is utterly impossible, 
that a nation, which is perpetually 
living upon temporary expedients, 
and struggling on from one embar- 
rassment to another in the adminis- 
tration of its finances, can perma- 
nently uphold the character and dis- 
play the firmness which is necessary 
to sustain the greatest dominion 
which the world has seen since the 
fall of the Roman empire. 

All are agreed as to the enormous 
load and disastrous consequences of 
the debt; but opinions are as various 
as the poles are asunder, as to the 
party which is to be blamed for its 
contraction, and the means which are 
to be pursued for its removal. The 
Whigs exclaim, that it is the Tories 
who contracted the debt; that their 
unjust and unnecessary war against 
the French Revolution added six 
hundred millions to its amount; 
that with the wealth which so lavish 
an expenditure placed at their dis- 

osal, they obtained the corrupt ma- 
jorities which carried on the contest; 
and that at length they yielded the 


helm to their opponents, when the 
nation was almost bankrupt,—and 
left to them the charge of a state so 
encumbered as to be incapable of 
any efficient exertion. The Tories 
reply, that it was owing to the revo- 
lutionary passions of France, and the 
reckless encouragement which they 
received from the Whigs of this coun- 
try, that the war was rendered neces- 
sary ; that it added forty years to the 
existence of Britain, and quadrupled 
both its moral and physical resour- 
ces; that without that expenditure 
the nation not only could not have 
kept its place in the European Fa- 
mily, but must inevitably have sunk 
amidst the gigantic efforts which the 
Continental Powers made during the 
course of the struggle; and that the 
present weight and hopeless aspect 
of the debtis entirely owing to the de- 
parture of succeeding Governments 
from the firm and able principles of 
Mr Pitt’s financial policy, and the 
popular clamour which compelled, 
for no adequate advantage, the re- 
peal of so many of the taxes on which 
the ultimate redemption of the debt 
was founded. The Radicals, without 
troubling themselves much with the 
historical question, which of the two 
parties who have ruled the State is 
most to be blamed for its contrac- 
tion, maintain that the only practical 
question now is, what is to be done 
with it; that the means of solving 
this question are easy and obvious ; 
that it was the boroughmongers who 
contracted the debt, and, therefore, 
by the boroughmongers it should be 
defrayed ; and that the only practi- 
cable mode of effecting this object is, 
either to make such an equitable ad- 
justment of the claims of the fund- 
holders, as may lower them in pro- 
portion to the diminished resources 
of the nation; or to lay on a heavy 
tax on its proprietors, to the relief 
of its industrial classes, and thus 
lay the burden on the shoulders of 
those for whose behoof it was con- 
tracted. 

In the midst of the collision of 
these opposite me the state of 
the Revenue is daily becoming more 
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hopeless.* The Duke of Welling- 
ton left his successors a clear excess 
of income above expenditure, of 
L.1,800,000 a-year, anda real Sirking 
Fund of L.2,900,000; but this has 
been so much impaired by the de- 
cline occasioned by the agitation of 
the Reform Bill, and the indirect 
taxes remitted during its continu- 
ance, that the surplus has wholly dis- 
appeared, and the Sinking Fund no 
longer exists. In the year ending 
5th Jan. 1832, the public deficiency 
was L.1,585,000, a sum unparalleled 
in the history of England; and al- 
though this deficiency has disappear- 
ed in consequence of the spring 
which industry took after the termi- 
nation of that disastrous contest, and 
the return of Government to a more 
Conservative system of administra- 
tion, yet all hopes of an efficient 
Sinking Fundare abandoned, andthe 
nation is content to sit down for ever 
under an annual payment of eight 
and twenty millions. 

The liquidation or even gradual 
reduction of the debt must appear 
still more hopeless, if the financial 
measures of the Reformed Parlia- 
ment are taken into consideration, 
and the expectations entertained by 
their constituents in the country, 
are viewed in their probable effect 
upon future times. In its first ses- 
sion the Reformed Parliament has 
added, on the most moderate calcu- 
lation, thirty millions to the National 
Debt, merely in order to enable Go- 
vernment to carry into effect mea- 
sures of the most hazardous and 
doubtful character. Having placed 
the representation in the hands of 
persons liable to be swayed by all 
the impulses which rule public as- 
semblies, they have found them- 
selves compelled to introduce a mea- 
sure for the emancipation of the ne- 
groes, so disastrous, that twenty 
millions was a most inadequate sum 
to compensate their losses. The 
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same cause has produced a Legis- 
lature so strougly impressed with 
the passion for innovation, that even 
the matchless splendour and un- 
exampled growth of our Indian 
empire have been unable to pre- 
vent it from becoming the subject 
of experimental legislation: and ten 
millions must be raised to pave the 
way for the entry of popular power 
into that Peninsula, and the chance 
of destroying the most splendid 
empire ever erected in the East. 
While the public resources are thus 
lavished with so profuse a hand in 
the foreign dependencies of the em- 
pire, internal expenditure has in- 
creased in a similar proportion. All 
the estimates for the Army, the Navy, 
and the civil departments, were in- 
creased the year after the Duke of 
Wellington left the helm.+ And al- 
though the estimates were reduced in 
the preceding year toa more reasona- 
bleamount, yet the prodigal propensi- 
ties of the popular government, have 
increased this year to a most alarm- 
ing degree. The economical Lord 
Chancellor has already signalized 
his administration by the creation of 
a Bankruptcy Court, which costs the 
nation L.36,000 a-year, and eighty 
Judges, for the trial of causes below 
L.50 in the counties, with a yearly 
salary, including travelling expenses, 
of L.2000, would have been, in the 
end, imposed on the country, if the 
monstrous project had not been de- 
feated by the House of Peers. The 
total Judicial Establishment, with the 
necessary apparatus of clerks, con- 
templated by the economical Lord 
Chancellor, would have probably 
cost above L.300,000 a- year; while the 
Sheriffs in Scotland, who have juris- 
diction to the amount of a million 
sterling, and may try for life and 
death, are found to be amply paid 
with salaries of from three to four 
hundred. 

While such is the enormous pro- 





Income of Great Britain. 
L.54,840,000 
50,990,000 
51,686,000 


* Year ending Sth Jan. 1831, 


. 1832, b 


Do. 1833, ° 


Army. 


+ Year ending 5th Jan. 1841—L.7,432,000 
18382— 7,732,000 
1833— 7,137,000 








Expenditure. 
L. 53,011,000 
52,575,000 
50,385,000 
Parl. Paper, \\th June, 1833. 


Navy. Civil Government. 
L.5,594,000 L. 1,578,000 
5,870,000 1,661,000 
4,878,000 1,564,000 
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digality of the Whig Administration, 
the expectations and demands of the 
country exhibit a still more alarm- 
ing prospect of ultimate insolvency 
to the nation. In proportion as our 
rulers, with the desperate reckless- 
ness which accompanies and indi- 
cates a consciousness of approaching 
downfall, are lavishing money on the 
right and left, as the only solvent to 
remove the otherwise insurmounta- 
ble difficulties, which, by their in- 
conceivable rashness in the forma- 
tion of the new constituency, they 
have thrown in the way of Govern- 
ment, the people are daily becoming 
more loud and clamorous for the in- 
stant abolition of all those burdens 
which they were told were kept on 
only to uphold Tory abuses, and 
which their present rulers so long 
maintained could be safely remitted 
without impairing either the strength 
or the stability of Government. The 
repeal of the assessed taxes, of the 
malt tax, and of other important 
branches of the public income, is now 
so fiercely demanded by the people, 
that it can be postponed only bya 
violent exertion of Ministerial influ- 
ence, and inducing the House of 
Commons to restore in one week 
what they had taken off in the pre- 
ceding: And it is not difficult to 
foresee that, with the increasing 
weakness of Ministers, and exaspera- 
tion of the people, these, and many 
other principal feeders of the re- 
venue, must soon be sacrificed. 
Thus, while Government, from the 
difficulties which they themselves 
have created, and the impracticable 
principles which they have rendered 
so powerful in the Legislature, have 
rendered a lavish expenditure, and a 
prodigious addition to the public 
debt, the only means of carrying on 
the Administration, the people are 
daily becoming more clamorous for 
the relief from all the burdens which 
they were led to suppose would im- 
mediately cease with the Reform 
Triumph, and threaten with instant 
destruction any Ministry who do not 
at once concede to them their long- 
promised, and now shamefully with- 
held, liberation from burdens. In 
the midst of this violent struggle, any 
thing like a regular system of finance 
is utterly abandoned: Government 
lives from day to day on shifts and 
expedients; the revolutionary ery 
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for innovation is stopped for a mo- 
ment by the sacrifice of the great in- 
terests of the State; and the Jament- 
ations of the proprietors, thus threat- 
ened with destruction, are silenced 
by an immediate promise of money ; 
and, in the midst of this extraordinary 
scene, the national burdens are con- 
tinually augmented, the Sinking Fund 
disappears, the debt becomes irre- 
mediable, the whole effects of fifteen 
years of economy are swept away by 
one season of prodigality ; and, as the 
earnest of the financial reforms of the 
democratic Parliament, the nation 
finds itself saddled with an addition 
of thirty millions to the National 
Debt, and L.1,500,000 a-year of inte- 
rest for ever, during a season of pro- 
found peace. 

Extraordinary and bewildering as 
these results must appear to those 
who have been led to look to popu- 
lar ascendency for an immediate 
reform of all abuses and contraction 
of every species of expenditure, they 
are by no means surprising to those 
who are accustomed to look to his- 
torical experience for the grounds 
of their estimate of the effects of pub- 
lic changes. Democratical govern- 
ments ever have been the most pro~ 
fuse and lavish dispensers of revenue; 
and the reason is, that being founded 
on the passions of the people, not 
their lasting interests, they require 
wealth to give them durable as- 
cendency, and are careless of futu- 
rity, from the precarious tenure by 
which they hold their authority. 
Adam Smith enumerates the nations 
which in his time were overwhelm- 
ed by their public debt, and they 
were, Genoa, Venice, Holland, and 
England ; precisely the governments 
which are most popular in their con- 
stitution, and where the boasted vi- 
— of democratic jealousy might 

ave been expected to have been 
most efficient in checking the com- 
mencement of abuses. The revenue 
of England under the Plantagenets, 
the Tudors, the Stuarts, had never 
reached L.900,000 a-year ; but it was 
raised at once by Lord Protector 
Cromwell, at the head of the armed 
force of the democracy, to L. 1,868,000. 
And the sums raised during the Re- 
publican period from all legal re- 
venue, and exactions and extortions, 
were no less than L.83,331,000, or 
L.4,300,000 a-year, The expendi, 
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ture of Charles II., with all his 
mistresses and his prodigality, was 
L.44,000,000 in twenty-four years, 
or under L.2,000,000 a-year; but 
William IIL, brought in on the shoul- 
ders of the popular movement in 
1688, augmented it to L.3,895,000 
a-year.* The taxes raised by Louis 
XVI. at the commencement of the 
Revolution in France, did notamount 
to L.24,000,000 a-year; but the Na- 
tional Convention raised the expen- 
diture, in 1793, to the unprecedented 
sum of L.200,000,000 a-year; and if 
they had ever paid the debt they 
eontracted, the successive revolu- 
tionary governments would have 
saddled the nation with a debt of at 
least a thousand millions sterling. 
The expenditure of Charles X. was 
about L.40,000,000 a-year ; but it has 
been raised by the Citizen King to 
L.64,G00,000 ; and, so far from diini- 
nishing, it is hourly on the increase. 
So uniform a chain of results must 
have arisen from some common 
cause ; and it requires little know- 
ledge of human nature to perceive 
what this cause is. Economy re- 


quires foresight, and implies a sys- 
tematic plan for the conduct of life, 


or the attainment of some consider- 
able object: prodigality stands in 
need of no anticipations, and finds in 
its immediate consequences the gra- 
tifications and enjoyments to which 
it sacrifices the future. The perpetual 
vacillation of a popular Government 
gives a continual encouragement to 
the prodigality of the successive Ad- 
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ministrations which are called to the 
helm, because, by weakening their 
power, and blasting all hopes of any 
thing like durability in its possession, 
it both occasions the necessity of cor- 
ruptinfluence,andremovesevery mo- 
tive to a resolute or stable system of 
financial administration. With every 
successive addition to democratic 
influence, the recklessness in the ad- 
ministration of the British finances 
has increased; the Reform Bill has 
brought matters to a crisis, and ren- 
dered the due application of the na- 
tional resources to the liquidation 
of the national engagements utterly 
hopeless. 

A survey of the changes which 
have been made on the British finan- 
ces by the different Administrations 
which have ruled their destinies for 
the last twenty years, is best exem- 
plified by the successive encroach- 
ments which they have made on 
the Sinking Fund.+ The instructive 
table given below, both demonstrates 
the enormous and wasteful inroads 
which successive Administrations 
have made on this palladium of Bri- 
tish strength, and the signal manner 
in which, with every addition made 
to popular power, the fund of credit 
for future ages has been diminished, 
under the influence of no external 
necessity, but the mere pressure 
arising from the growing impatience 
and influence of the people. Lord 
Castlereagh was ridiculed and vili- 
fied for years for complaining of “ an 
ignorant impatience of taxation;” 





* See Pebrer, Statistics of the British Empire, 143. 
+ The following is a Table of the amount of the Sinking Fund, and the amount 
of the debt redeemed, annually, for the last twenty years :— 


1813—L. 24,246,000 * 
1814— 


1815— 
1316— 
1817— 
1818— 
1819— 
1820— 
1821— 
1822— 


22,559,000 
24,001,000 
23,117,000 
19,460,000 
19,648,000 
31,191,000 
24,518,000 
23,605,000 


KOC Sinking Fund 
27,522,000 ltecben upon. 


1823—L, 17,966,000 
1824— 4,828,000 
1825— 10,583,000 
1826— 3,313,000 
1827— 2,886,000 
1828— 2,732,000 
1829— 2,834,000 
1830— 2,900,000 
1831— System abandoned, 


Pebrer’s Tables. 


* The foregoing calculations are taken from Pebrer’s Statistical Tables—a work recently published 


by Baldwin and Co., of very 


at labour and importance. It.embraces all that is of value in the tables 


of Moreau and Colquhoun, with a vast deal of new information admirably digested and arranged. It 
is a work which should be in the hands of every person desirous of obtaining a distinct view of the 


present state of the British 


Empire; and we express this opinion the more readily, because the poli- 


tical opinions of the author, though always stated with candour, differ widely on most subjects from 


our own, 
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but there never was a juster obser- 
vation made by man: and had it been 
the fate of England to have been 
governed by rulers of his foresight 
and resolution, with powers adequate 
to carry what they felt to be right 
into effect since the peace of Paris, 
the National Debt would, by this 
time, have been almost extinguished, 
and the national strength developed 
to an incalculable extent. 
Toillustrate the irreparable extent 
of the injury which the encroach- 
ment on the Sinking Fund has done 
to the finances and strength of Eng- 
land, we have given below two Ta- 
bles,* the first shewing how that 
fund had grown up under the fos- 
tering hand of Mr Pitt, and the se- 
cond the sum which it would have 
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paid off, from 1818 down to this 
time, had its operations not been im- 

aired. The survey is as melancho- 
y a8 it is instructive. From it it ap- 
pears, that in the twenty-seven years 
from 1786 to 1813, the Sinking Fund 
had risen from one to fifteen millions 
sterling ; and that if it had not been 
encroached upon, it would have 
amounted in 1833 to nearly forty 
millions ; and that the sum which it 
would have paid off since the battle 
of Waterloo, would have been above 
five hundred millions. The interest 
of the remaining debt would not 
have exceeded L.8,000,000 sterling ; 
and the nation, but for its own im- 
patience since 1815, might have now 
seen twenty millions a-year taken 
off; asum which would have swept 





* I.—Table showing the growth of the Sinking Fund from its institution by Mr Pitt 
in 1786, till it was broken upon in 1813, with the amount of Stock redeemed in each 


year: 


1786— L.662,000 
1787— 1,503,000 
1788— 1,506,000 
1789— 1,558,000 
1790— 1,587,000 
1791— 1,507,000 
1792— 1,962,000 
1793— 2,174,000 
1794—_ 2,804,000 
1795—— 3,083,000 
1796— 4,390,000 
1797— 6,790,000 
1798— 8,102,000 
1799— 10,550,000 


L.48,178,000 


L. 48,178,000 
10,713,000 
10,491,000 
9,436,000 
13,181,000 
12,860,000 
13,759,000 
15 341,000 
16,064,000 
16,161,000 
16,665,000 
17,884,000 
20,733,000 
24,246,000 
27,522,000 


Carry, 
1800— 
1801— 
1802— 
1803— 
1804—_ 
1805— 
1806— 
1807— 
1808— 
1809— 
1810— 
18ll— 
1812— 
1813— 


L.273,234,000 
See Pebrer’s Tables, 246. 


N.B.—These sums are the Stock paid off, not the sterling money advanced by the 
Sinking Fund, which was in general less in the proportion of the current price of 


Stock to 100.—See Pebrer’s Tables, 246. 


Table II.—Shewing what the Sinking Fund would have paid off if not encroach- 
ed upon from 1813 to 1833, in sterling money, beginning with a fund of fifteen mil- 
lions yearly. 


1813—£15,000,000 
1814— 15,750,000 
1815— 16,537,500 
1816— 17,363,870 
1817— 18,231,973 
1818—_ 19,143,566 
1819— 20,100,774 
1820— 21,005,038 
1821— 22,055,284 
1822— 23,157,048 
1823— 24,315,572 


L,219,660,625 


£212,660,625 
25,530,240 
26,839,360 
28,181,423 
29,590,464 
31,579,590 
33,158,577 
34,816,000 
35,524,000 
1832— 37,238,000 
1833—_ 39,099,000 


1,534,227, 260 


Carry, 
1824— 
1825— 
1826— 
1827— 
1828— 
1829— 
1830— 
1831— 
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off for ever the whole assessed taxes, 
the whole malt tax, the whole su- 
gar tax, and the whole tea tax, or, 
if steadily applied to the reduction 
of the debt, would, in the year 1839, 
have entirely extinguished it. To 
have accomplished these great ob- 
jects, nothing was wanting to the 
nation but the same virtue which is 
required to restore the wasted for- 
tune of a family—a steady system of 
economy, coupled with a religious 
regard to the funds set aside for the 
payment of debt. The resources 
were placed in its hands; the wealth 
was there ; nothing was wanting but 
the resolution to follow out manfully 
the system which had been com- 
menced, and which the ignorant im- 
patience of the people alone induced 
them in an evil hour to abandon. 
Had the derangement of the Bri- 
tish finances resulted from unavoid- 
able causes, or been the effect of ca- 
lamities which the people had done 
their utmost to avert, their present 
state would have been comparative- 
ly a matter of little regret. But the 
deplorable circumstance is, that all 
this difficulty, now apparently inex- 
tricable, might have been averted. 
In proof of this, we have transcribed 
on a succeeding page a statement of 
the taxes which have been repealed 
since the battle of Waterloo, amount- 
ing, in net produce, now to no less 
than THIRTY-SIX MILLIONS a-year, of 
which upwards of twenty millions 
have been indirect taxes. Now, to 
have upheld the Sinking Fund, all 
that was requisite was to have set 
apart, as was done till the year 1814, 
a fund which had then risen to fif- 
teen millions yearly, to its support ; 
- and the accumulation of this fund, 
eating in at compound interest into 
thedebt, would have accomplished all 
the financial wonders which are now 
the subject only of unavailing regret. 
The whole income tax might have 
been repealed, and with it the whole 
assessed taxes, and the more oppres- 
sive of the indirect taxes, such as the 
salt and malt duties. The mainten- 
ance of the Sinking Fund, and withit 
the certain extinction of the debt 
before the year 1840, would have re- 
sulted from the keeping on merely 
of indirect taxes, from the repeal of 
which no interest in the State has 
derived any benefit. 
It is the enormous and unceasing 
repeal of the indirect taxes sinee the 
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peace, which is the origin of all our 
present financial difficulties; and the 
question therefore is, was the repeal of 
the indirect taxes either necessary or 
expedient ? Nothing seems to be 
clearer than that it was not. What 
benefit has resulted from the repeal of 
taxes on Soap, Leather, Hides, or 
Calicoes ? Most of these articles have 
fallen little, if at all, in price, and 
even where the reduction has been 
considerable, the relief thus afforded 
to any one family in the kingdom has 
been almost imperceptible. In like 
manner, who has been the better of 
the repeal of the beer tax, which 
brought in no less than L.3,000,000 a- 
year? No one butthe drunkards ofthe 
United Kingdom; for though the 
price of ale, the intoxicating liquor, 
has fallen greatly from the reduction 
of the duty, the price of beer, the 
nutritious beverage, has not fallen 
more than was the necessary result 
of the change in the value of money 
during the Yast eight years, or than 
otherarticles have fallen, during the 
same time, from which no duty what- 
ever has beentaken. In like manner, 
whatgood hasresulted from the repeal 
of the duties on spirits ? None what- 
ever, unless the multiplication of 
drunkenness to such an extent as to 
have nearly doubled crime in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, can be called a benefit. 
The repeal of the indirect taxes, in 
short, has hardly benefited anyone, ex- 
cept the dealers in the several articles 
which have been relieved ; and even 
they have suffered so severely from 
the grinding distress which the vast 
diminution of the Government ex- 
penditure has brought upon a large 
proportion of their customers, that it 
may be doubted whether they have 
experienced any lasting benefit from 
the measure. At least it is certain 
that every branch of industry is 
more depressed than it was durin 
the war; and therefore the goo 
arising even to the dealers in the 
articles from which taxes have been 
taken by the repeal, has been more 
than counterbalanced by the dimi- 
nution of Government expenditure 
which it necessarily occasioned. 
There is a peculiar reason which 
has rendered the repeal of so many 
indirect taxes since the peace in an 
especial manner deplorable. Prices, 
since that event, and more especially 
since the termination of the Bank 
Restriction Act in 1819, havesteadily 
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and constantly declined; and it is 
not going too far to say, that, on an 
average, they have fallen a third since 
that time. Even, therefore, if the 
indirect taxes had been main- 
tained, the price of all the articles 
from which the impost has been re- 
moved, would have been continually 
falling, and therefore the consumer 
of them would have been constantly 
getting into better humour, If, in- 
deed, prices had been rising, it might 
have been argued, that it was a 
most vexatious circumstance for the 
persons who consumed taxed articles 
to see those prices still farther en- 
hanced by the duty to Government ; 
but when they were constantly fall- 
ing, nothing can be more evident 
than that it was wholly unnecessary 
to press for their removal. 

arther, by the application of ma- 
chinery to many of the articles of 
manufacture, it is possible to effect 
a very great reduction in their price ; 
and this has been carried, by the aid 
of steam, to such a length, that many 
of the finer manufactures are now 
raised ata sixth of the cost which 
they were during the war. With 


such a power at the command of the 


nation to counterbalance and ren- 
der imperceptible the load “of taxa- 
tion, it was surely the height of po- 
litical error to take the indirect taxes 
off the articles of that description, 
and thereby abandon for the Ex- 
chequer the benefit of a tax which 
a fortunate combination of circum- 
stances had rendered imperceptible 
to the public. 

But, most of all, the indirect taxes 
are the burdens, and the only bur- 
dens, which are borne voluntarily ; 
which are incurred in the purchase 
of a luxury or a necessary; from 
which some benefit or enjoyment 
has been derived; and their amount 
is so mixed up with the price of the 
article purchased, that it is not per- 
ceived by the buyer. This is a con- 
sideration of first-rate importance : 
it is so obvious, that it forces itself 
on the notice of the most superficial 
observer; and yet its weight, like 
that of many of the first elements in 
political science, is totally overlook- 
ed by theoretical writers. They con- 
stantly look to the bare question, 
how a given sum can be most cheaply 
raised from a nation; and they give 
the preference to direct taxation, 
because the cost of the collection is 
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most inconsiderable. But is this the 
only or the principal element to be 
taken into account? Are men mere 
machines from whom you may chip 
away their substance with equal 
safety, and as little vexation, by rude 
blows as a gentle pressure? Are 
their fortunes a mere banker’s ac- 
count, upon which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may draw either 
by large sums or little drafts, as 
suits his convenience? Are they 
not rather sensitive beings, keenly 
alive to some kinds of taxation, and 
absolutely indifferent to others ? Do 
not taxes on consumption fall upon 
the purchaser in such small sums, 
and in so disguised a manner, as to 
be altogether imperceptible ia the 
great variety of instances? And do 
not direct taxes, on the other hand, 
occur in so odious and grating a 
form, that the ill-humour and exas- 
peration they excite are out of all 
proportion to the absolute amount 
which they bear ? 

What was the tax against which 
the nation rose as one man in 1816? 
The income tax, the great and bur- 
densome direct duty. What was 
the tax against which the popular 
outcry, expressed through the organ 
of the Reformed Parliament, was 
most strongly raised in the Session 
of 1833? The assessed taxes, the 
remaining odious direct impost. 
Their amount is inconsiderable com- 
pared to the indirect taxes, having 
amounted only in 1832 to 


House Tax, _L.1,361,000 
Windows, 1,185,000 


L.2,546,000 


Whereas the total revenue in the 
same year was L.51,686,000. Yet 
these assessed taxes, not amounting 
to.a twentieth part of the whole re- 
venue, were felt as more grievous 
than all the other public burdens, 
amounting to nineteen times their 
amount! Can there be a more con- 
vincing proof how extremely impo- 
litic it is to maintain the odious bur- 
den of direct taxes, and how readily 
twenty times their amount is over- 
looked when laid on in the indirect 
way ? > 

Reverse the case. Suppose that 
the direct. taxes were to be raised 
from 1L.2;500,000 to L.48,000,000 a- 
year, and that the indirect taxes 
were to be lowered to L.3,000,000. 
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Could the nation bear this for one 
month? At that rate, every man 
who now pays L.10 to the assebsed 
tax collector would require to pay 
L.200. Gentlemen in the middling 
ranks of life, who now pay L.30 
yearly, would be forced to pay L.600. 
Could this be endured? Unques- 
tionably not; and yet this is but a 
reductio ad absurdum of the incon- 
ceivable paradox which prefers 
direct to indirect taxation. 

We do not recollect any very 
general complaint being made by 
the nation in any year since the 
peace, of the burden of any indirect 
tax. Efforts there were, no doubt, in 
plenty, and unfortunately with too 
much success, by the dealers in par- 
ticular commodities to get the duty 
taken off their article of commerce; 
and the motive was obvious. They 
hoped, by keeping the price up at 
or near its former amount, to put 
the whole or nearly the whole tax 
in their pockets; and caught by this 
glittering vision, they were indefa- 


tigable in their endeavours to effect 
a reduction in the taxes which af. 
fected themselves. When the tax 
remitted was very large, the dealers 
could not effect this, and the public 
gained the whole benefit of the re- 
mission. This was the case with the 
duties on sait, spirits, and several 
others. But where the duty was 
more inconsiderable, as in the case 
of leather, hides, wool, and table. 
beer (not ale), the remission made 
no difference whatever in the price, 
and the revenue was essentially in- 
jured, without any one being be- 
nefited, except the dealers in those 
articles. 

The extent to which the remission 
of indirect taxes since the peace has 
gone on, is almost incredible, and 
amply explains the present disas- 
trous state of the public revenue.* 
From a paper recently published by 
Parliament, it appears that the gross 
amount of the taxes remitted since 
that event has arisen to the enormous 
sum of forty-two millions annually ; 





* Taxes repealed since the Peace. 


Net produce. Gross produce, 








1814—_ War duties on Goods, &c., ‘ L.9:2.000 L.948,861 
1815— Do., a “ ‘“ . 222,000 222,749 
1816— War Malt Duties, Property Tax, 17,547,000 17,886,666 
1817— Sweet Wines, pe ° ° 37,000 37,812 
1818—{ Vinegar, &c., Re ° ° 9,500 9,524 
1819— Plate Glass, &c., , e ‘ 269,000 273,573 
1820— Beer in Scotland, ° e 4,000 4,000 
1821— Wool, &c., . ° ‘ 471,000 490,113 
1822— Annual Malt, and Hides, . 7 2,139,000 2,164,037 
1823— Salt, and Assessed Taxes, . e 4,185,000 4,286,389 
1824— Thrown Silk and Salt, : ‘ 1,801,000 1,805,467 
1825— Wine, Salt, &c., . ° ‘ 3,676,000 3,771,019 
1826— Rum, British Spirits, : ; 1,967,000 1,473,915 
1827— Stamps, . . . ‘. 84000 $4,038 
1828— Rice, &c. ‘ e 51,000 52,227 
1829— Silk, &c., ‘ ° e 126,000 126,406 
1830— Beer, Hides, and Sugar, . ° 4,070,000 4,264,425 
1831— Printed Cottons, Coals, . ‘ 1,588,000 3,189,312 
1832— Candles, Almonds, &c., . , 747,000 754,996 
1833 Soap, Tiles, &c., estimated at . 1,000,000 1,100,000 
L.40,915,000 1.43,445,529 
Laid on in the same time, ° : 5,813,000 
Net balance reduced, L.35,102,000 
Of which was direct, ° ; L.17,628,000 
Indirect, . . . 17,490,000 
L.35,118,000 
Customs, ° ° L.8,820,000 
Excise, e ° 12,276,000 
Stamps, ° ° 461,000 
Post Office, . 130,000 
1.21, 687,000 


Parl, Paper, 14th June, 1688. 
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that the fresh ones laid on were 
L.5,500,000; leaving a balance of 
L.36,500,000 yearly, reduced during 
that period. Of these, L.18,500,000 
were direct, and L.23,000,000 indi- 
rect taxes. 

Now what we maintain should have 
been done is this. The whole direct 
taxes, including the Income, House, 
and Window Duties, should have 
been at once repealed ; and perhaps 
the duties on carriages and servants 
also. The taxes upheld should have 
been those on consumption, with the 
Stamps and Land Tax, only. In this 
way, it is not extravagant to affirm 
the burden of taxation would, com- 
ponanrey speaking, have been unfelt 

y the people, while the benefit to 
the nation and the public strength 
would have been incalculable, from 
the growing and cheering operation 
of the Sinking Fund. The empire 
would not then, as now, have been 
staggering under a load of burdens, 
which there is no prospect whatever 
of removing; and the national ma- 
jesty would not have been impaired 
by the necessity of maintaining a ti- 
morous, Venetian foreign policy, du- 
ring all the remaining years of its 
existence. 

We do not dispute that the remis- 
sion of indirect taxes was, in many 
cases, a benefit, in some a very great 
benefit, to the working classes. Every 
farthing that could have been spared, 
therefore, after the necessary esta- 
blishment was upheld, and the inte- 
rest of the Debt and the Sinking Fund 
provided for, should have been taken 
off. In this way, the taxes most vex- 
atious to the poor, particularly those 
on malt, salt, soap, and candles, might 
have been remitted, even with a per- 
fect regard to the safety of these vital 
objects. But no degree of importu- 
nity, no amount of clamour, should 
have induced Government to remit 
any of the indirect taxes which in- 
terfered with these great duties; for 
to do so was to surrender to the 
spoiled child the fund destined for 
his future livelihood. Granting that 
the repeal of many of the taxes on 
consumption was a benefit, the ques- 
tion is, was it a benefit which can at 


all be considered as a set-off to th® 
enormous evil of sitting down fot 
ever under the burden of the debt ? 
That is the other alternative, and to 
it we are now reduced. 

As matters now stand, we shall, 
unless the Radicals bring us to an 
equitable adjustment, in other words, 
a general bankruptcy, be compelled 
to pay the whole debt five times over 
in every century, in the form of in- 
terest, for ever! Had the nation had 
the wisdom to bear, and our rulers 
had the firmness to keep on, fifteen 
millions of the indirect taxes which 
have been repealed since 1815, their 
amount would have already paid off 
five hundred millions of the debt, and 
in seven years more would have to- 
tally extinguished it. Now, what is 
the burden of fifteen millions from 
1815 to 1840, compared to the burden 
of twenty-eight millions a-year for 
ever! The thing will not bear an 
argument. 

f indeed the nation had been po- 
sitively unable to bear the burden of 
the fifteen millions thus recklessly 
and improvidently taken off since the 
battle of Waterloo, it might have 
been justly argued that the evil con- 
sequences of their repeal, however 
much to be deplored, were unavoid- 
able, and, therefore, that the hopeless 
nature of the debt thereby occasion- 
ed may be the subject of regret, but 
cannot be reproached as a fault to 
any party whatsoever. But, unfor- 
tunately, this is not the case. To all 
appearance, the nation has derived 
no benefit whatever from this mon- 
strous repeal, but has, on the con- 
trary, suffered in all its present inte- 
rests, as well as its future prospects, 
from the change. 

In proof of this, it is only neces- 
sary to consider, that during the war 
the nation not only existed, but 
throve, under burdens much greater 
than any which have been imposed 
since its termination. The total 
amount of expenditure, including the 
Sinking Fund in its concluding years, 
compared with the expenditure of 
the three last years, stood as follows 
(Moreau: and Parl, Papers.) 


Expended. Raised by Taxes. Expended. 
1813— L.107,644,000 1813— L.63,211,000 1880— L.55,824,000 
18]14— 122,235,000 1814—- 70,926,000 183I1—— 54,840,000 
1815— 129,742,399 1815— 72,131,000 18382—_ 50,990,000 


1816—_ 190,305,000 


1816—_ 76,834,000 
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Now we all recollect these years, 
which were not only not years of 
suffering, but seasons of more than 
usual prosperity. No doubt this 
prosperity was in a great degree fic- 
titious; that is, it was owing to a 
large portion of the capital of the na- 
tion being spent in an unproductive 
form; and it is equally clear that if 
this had gone on at the same rate for 
some years longer, irreparable ruin 
must have been the result. But 
there is a medium in all things. As 
much as the expenditure before 1816 
was greater than a healthful state of 
the body politic could bear, so much 
has the expenditure since 1816 been 
less. Violent transitions are as inju- 
rious in political as in social life. To 
pass at once from a state of vast and 
unprecedented expenditure to one 
of rigid and jealous economy, is in 
the highest degree injurious to a na- 
tion. It is like making a man who has 
drunk for years a bottle and a half 
of port a-day, suddenly take to toast 
and water. It may sometimes be 


unavoidable ; but unquestionably it 
cannot be otherwise than painful and 
[a seer to its present happiness, 
an 


springs of future fortune. 

It was unquestionably right at the 
conclusion of the war to make as 
great a reduction as possible in the 
Army and Navy, and the expense of 
Civil Government; and to stop at 
once the ruinous system of borrow- 
ing money. But having done this, 
the question is, was it expedient to go 
a step farther, and make such reduc- 
tions as amounted to a repeal of the 
Sinking Fund? That was the ruinous 
measure. The maintenance of the 
fifteen millions a-year of the Sinking 
Fund, would, to all appearance, have 
been a happy medium, which, with- 
out adding to, but, on the contrary, 
diminishing in the long run the na- 
tional burdens, would at the same 
time have prevented that violent 
transition from a state of expendi- 
ture to one of retrenchment, under 
the effects of which, for the last 
eighteen years, all branches of in- 
dustry have been labouring. 

Every one at that time was de- 
ceived as to the tendency of an im- 
mediate reduction of expenditure. 
They looked only to one side of the 
account. They forgot that if the de- 
maads of Government on them were 
rapidly reduced, their demauds on 
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Government must instantly undergo 
a similar diminution ; that if the Ex. 
chequer ceased to collect seventy. 
five millions a-year, it must cease at 
the same time to expend it. Every 
reduction of taxation was held forth 
and considered as a diminution of 
the burdens of the nation; whereas 
in truth, though it was a diminution 
of these burdens, it drew after it, to 
the same extent, a reduction in the 
demand for labour and the employ- 
ment of the labouring classes, Great 
art of the distress which has been 
elt by all classes for the last ten 
years, is the result of the reduction 
of expenditure which they forced 
upon Government by their senseless 
cry for a diminution of taxation. 

No one branch of the Government 
expenditure would have gone far- 
ther to uphold the industry and cre- 
dit of the country, and diffuse a plen- 
tiful demand for labour through all 
classes, than that which was devo- 
ted to the maintenance of the Sink- 
ing Fund. A fund beginning at fif- 
teen millions, and progressivelyrising 
to twenty, thirty, and forty millions 
a-year, steadily applied to the pay- 
ment of the debt, or what is the same 
thing, its redemption from the hold- 
ers of Stock, must have had a pro- 
digious effect both in upholding cre- 
dit, and spreading commercial enter- 
prise through the country. The 
public Funds, under the influence of 
the prodigious and growing purcha- 
ses of the Commissioners, must have 
been maintained ata very high level; 
it is perhaps not going too far to 
assert, that since 1820 they would 
have been constantly from 90 to 100. 
The effect of this in upholding cre- 
dit, vivifying and sustaining com- 
mercial enterprise, and counteract- 
ing the depression consequent upon 
the diminution of the Government 
expenditure in other departments, 
must have been in the highest de- 
gree important. The Stock pur- 
chased by the Commissioners would 
have been let loose upon the country; 
their operations must have continual- 
ly poured out upon the nation a 
stream of wealth, constantly increa- 
sing in size, which, in the search for 
profitable investment, could not have 
avoided giving the greatest stimulus 
to every branch of national industry. 
Nor is this all. The high price of 
the Funds, consequent upon the yast 
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and growing purchases of the Com- 
missioners, would not only have pre- 
served that prosperous state of credit 
which is essential to the wellbeing 
of a commercial country, but would 
have induced numbers of private in- 
dividuals to sell out, in order to rea- 
lize the great addition to their capi- 
tal which the rise of the public secu- 
rities had occasioned. The general 
prosperity consequent on this state 
of things, could not have failed to 
have rendered the taxation requisite 
to produce it a comparatively trifling 
burden ; the nation would, to all ap- 
pearance, have been much more 
prosperous than it has been under 
the opposite system, and it would 
have obtained the incalculable ad- 
vantage of having paid off, during 
these prosperous years, two-thirds of 
the national debt. 

The chimera so generally received 
by modern political economists, that 
the Sinking Fund was a mere delu- 
sion, a juggle practised to keep up 
the spirits of the nation during pe- 
riods of disaster, is utterly ground- 
less. It is not probable, that so great 
a man as Mr Pitt should have been 
taken in by a mere delusion; and 
still more improbable, that a system 
founded on error should have suc- 
ceeded in raising a fund from a mil- 
lion a-year in 1786, to fifteen mil- 
lions in 1814. But, in truth, there 
never was the slightest mystery or 
delusion about the Sinking Fund. It 
was perfectly just, what Dr Hamilton 
so well urged, that so long as the na- 
tion went on borrowing every year 
more than it paid off, it was making 
no progress towards the reduction 
of its debt; and certainly Mr Pitt 
was never absurd enough to imagine, 
that if we paid off fifteen and bor- 
rowed thirty millions a-year we were 
making any reduction in the public 
burdens. Unquestionably, what Dr 
Hamilton urged in such circumstan- 
ces was perfectly correct, that the 
whole expense of the Sinking Fund, 
was pro tempore a dead loss to the 
nation. But admitting all that to be 
true while the war lasted—admitting 
that a nation, equally asan individual, 
can provide effectually for the dis- 
charge of its debts, only by bringing 
its expenditure below its income— 
still, the point; is, was there any de- 
lusion about the Sinking Fund when 
the war came to a conclusion, and 
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the contraction of loans ceased? That 
is the point for consideration. No 
new loans have been contracted 
since 1815. Now, since that time, 
it is impossible to deny, that the 
Sinking Fund, if not broken upon, 
would have effected a reduction of 
five hundred millions. There is no 
delusion in that proposition, because 
that fund, in these circumstances, 
would have been a clear surplus of 
income above expenditure, and con- 
sequently would have formed an 
unquestionable foundation for the 
accumulation of a fund at compound 
interest to effect the progressive re- 
duction of the National Debt. 

It is quite an erroneous view of 
Mr Pitt’s policy to suppose that he 
looked to the Sinking Fund as the 
means of paying off the debt while 
loans to a larger amount than it re- 
deemed were contracted every year. 
What he regarded it was as a fund 
which would speedily and certainly 
effect the reduction of the debt in 
time of peace. And the admirable 
nature of the institution consisted in 
this, that it provided a fund, con- 
stantly accumulating, even during 
war, which instantly came into pow- 
erful operation the moment its ex- 
penditure was terminated. This was 
a point of vital importance ; indeed 
without it, as experience has since 
proved, all attempts to reduce the 
debt would have proved entirely nu- 
gatory. Mr Pitt knew the natural 
impatience of taxation in mankind, 
and the general desire, when the ex- 
citement of war ceased, that its bur- 
dens should draw to a termination. 
He foresaw, therefore, that it would 
be impossible to get the popular re- 
presentatives, at the conclusion of a 
war, to lay on new taxes, and provide 
the establishment of a Sinking Fund, 
to pay off the debt which had been 
contracted during its continuance ; 
and the only way, therefore, to se- 
cure that desirable object, was to 
havethe whole machinery construct- 
ed and in full operation during war, 
and to have it at once brought for- 
ward into full and efficient opera- 
tion upon the conclusion of hostili- 
ties; without any legislative act 
whatever, by the mere termination 
of the contraction of loans. 

The result has abundantly proved 
the wisdom of these views. Crippled 
and mangled as the Sinking Fund 
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has been, by the merciless encroach- much during the peace to pay off 
ments made upon it by the adminis- the debt. This is proved by the ac. 


trations of later times, it has yet done 


counts laid before Parliament. 


From them it appears, that at the close of the war in 1815, the Funded debt 


The unfunded, e ° 


Total, 

Whereas on 5th Jan, 1830, the 
funded debt was F 
Unfunded do, .. . 





Paid off in fifteen years, 


Thus, the Sinking Fund, broken 
down and impaired as it has been by 
every successive administration, has 
in fifteen years paid off one hundred 
and ten millions of the debt And it 
has done this, although a very consi- 
derable addition was made to the 
amount of the funded debt by the 
bonus of five per cent given to the 
holders of the five per cent stock, 
which was reduced to four per cent, 
which amounted to aboveL.7,000,000. 
And it is this Sinking Fund which, 
even under such disadvantages, has 
— such wonders, which the 

higs have had the merit of utterly 
destroying ! 

One feature in the conduct of Mi- 
nisters during this session, is deser- 
ving of the highest praise ; and we 
bestow itthe more willingly, because 
it is so seldom that we have had any 
commendation to bestow on their 
measures. This is the resolute stand 
which they have made against any re- 
duction of taxation which might af- 
fect the ability of Government to dis- 
charge its engagements for interest to 
the public creditors. But while this 
resolution is in the highest degree 
commendable, it can never be suffi- 
ciently deplored that they should be 
so infatuated as tocling tothe assessed 
taxes as the sheet-anchor of the fund- 
holders, and give way to the absurd 
system originally conceived by the 
= economists, and since seized 

old of by the revolutionists, thata 
direct system of taxationshould more 
largely be intreduced. That Minis- 
ters are sincere in this opinion, is 
obvious from the joad of obloquy to 
which they have exposed themselves 
in endeavouring to uphold the as- 


L.864,822,000 
48,510,000 





L.913,332,000 


L.771,251,000 
32,000,000 


L.803,251,000 


L. 110,081,000 * 


sessed taxes, and at the same time 
proposing to take off nearly a mil- 
lion of indirect taxes, which no one 
complained of, and which were felt 
by no interest in the State as burden- 
some. 

Independently of every other ar- 
gument against direct taxes, they are 
liable to two objections, in themselves 
altogether insurmountable. 

In the first place, there is no tax 
which so directly and immediately 
affects the labouring classes. Limit it 
as you will; impose it on the incomes, 
property, houses, windows, horses, 
or carriages, of the rich, a direct tax 
is still, and ever must be, a direct 
burden upon the bread of the poor. 
The more that you assess the in- 
come or establishment of the rich, the 
more do you diminish their means 
of employing the poor. If the whole 
taxation of Britain were laid on ina 
direct form, and L.50,000,000 yearly 
were wrung, by a “ graduated scale,” 
from the upper classes, the poor, 
instead of being relieved, would 
be distressed to a degree never 
yet felt in this empire. Their pay- 
masters, the opulent, being depri- 
ved of the means of continuing their 
employment, they would not by 
thousands, but millions, be thrown 
out of work. A direct tax upon the 
rich, therefore, is not a tax upon the 
comforts and luxuries of the poor, 
but upon their necessaries and sub- 
sistence ; not upon their sugar and 
tea, and spirits and tobacco, but 
upon their bread and beef—upon 
the air which they breathe, and the 
water which they drink. These, and 
all the other gifts of nature, are of no 
avail in a complicated state of so- 





“ See Pebrer’s Tables, p. 246, 
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ciety, euch as that in which we exist, 
to the labouring classes, if they can- 
not find employment. The income- 
tax would have been felt in this 
most disastrous of all effects, if it 
had not been accompanied by such 
a prodigious expenditure of Go- 
vernment in other departments, as 
counterbalanced, and more than 
counterbalanced, the reduced outlay 
of individuals. But this counteract- 
ing effect could not be expected if 
an income-tax were now imposed, 
not as an addition, but as a substi- 
tute for other burdens. Nothing 
could go so far to relieve the dis- 
tress so generally felt among the 
middling and lower orders at this 
time, as the repeal of the house and 
window duties, not merely because 
it would remove a considerable and 
most vexatious burden upon a ne- 
cessitous and meritorious class of 
individuals, but because it would, 
by augmenting the expenditure of 
all classes, give a direct and con- 
tinued impulse to the demand for 
labour, and thereby benefit the hum- 
bler ranks, who are now beneath 
its direct operation, and only affect- 
ed by its distressing diminution of 
the demand for labour. 

These considerations point out 
the fallacy of an argument frequently 
urged in favour of the house and 
window duties, and recently advan- 
ced in the acknowledged organs of 
Government,* viz. that they do not 
affect the poor, because out of two 
millions of inhabited houses which 
England contains, not more than a 
fourth are assessed for these duties. 
Is it not obvious, that it is just 
from that fourth that all the expen- 
diture which maintains the other 
comes; and that if the means of 
employing the poor which their 
owners possess is diminished, the 
labouring classes are taxed in the 
worst possible form,—the wages 
which they receive, and the bread 
which they eat? And herein lies an 
important distinction between di- 
rect and indirect taxes. The former 
intercept and entirely divert a por- 
tion of the funds destined to the 
employment of the poor ; the latter 
merely impose an additional burden 
on articles produced when consu- 


med. There is a material difference 
between these things. In the first 
case, the means of purchasing the 
article are taken away by the ab- 
sorption of the revenue intended to 
pay it; in the latter, the additional 
burden imposed upon its price may 
be, and frequently is, counterbalan- 
ced by greater ingenuity exerted on 
a more economical employment of 
the substances required in its pre- 
paration. 

In the second place, indirect taxes 
are never felt as burdensome, be- 
cause they are imposed only on ex- 
penditure—on the luxuries which 
are purchased with the superfluous 
funds which industry has amassed. 
No one is ruined by the tax-gatherer 
forindirect taxes; no oneisdistrained 
for them; no one can complain that 
they are saddled with taxes beyond 
their means of payment, because they 
have voluntarily incurred the duty by 
buying thearticle burdened. But this 
complaint is constantly made, and 
made with perfect justice, against the 
assessed taxes. Industrious indivi- 
duals are by them taxed, not on their 
luxuries but their necessaries, on the 
shop or warehouse in which their 
trade is carried on, or in which their 
profession is conducted. To tax 
these articles is not to lay a burden 
on surplus expenditure, or luxuries 
and conveniences, but on the funds 
by which that surplus expenditure 
is created; not on the produce of the 
workman, but on the tools and im- 
plements by which he earns his sub- 
sistence. It is not taxing expendi- 
ture, but the means by which the 
funds on which it depends are crea- 
ted; not the harvest, but the seed 
which the husbandman commits to 
the earth, or the ploughs by which he 
prepares the soil. 

Lastly, and this is an evil of the 
first magnitude, all direct taxes have 
a tendency to nip in the bud the 
germ of public prosperity, by pre- 
venting the accumulation of capital 
in the hands of small proprietors, 
and the humbler class of industri- 
ous citizens. To such men, compre- 
hending the smaller class of house- 
holders and shopkeepers, the assess- 
ed taxes in general amount to full 
five per cent. on their incomes. A 
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considerable portion of this, if left 
in their hands, would be stored up in 
the form of capital, and thence 
would arrive, in no long space of 
time, a great addition of wealth and 
industry to the State. It is in the 
habits of foresight and accumulation 
of the middling orders, that the true 
foundations of national prosperity 
are to be found. The seed thus 
sown falls in a great part on good 
soil, and brings forth some forty- 
fold, some sixty, some an hun- 
dred. To drain off therills which sup- 
ply these accumulations, is to injure 
in the most essential manner both 
the habits and the prospects of the 
people; it is, literally speaking, to 


kill the goose that lays the golden. 


eggs. Of all the many evils which 
pe itical economy, falsely so called, 

as inflicted upon mankind, the 
absurd attachment to direct, in pre- 
ference to indirect taxation, is one 
of the most crying. 

So strongly and universally are 
these principles felt by the nation, 
that we do not hesitate to affirm that 
there will not be found ten practi- 
cal men in the island, unsophisti- 
cated by the prejudices of the po- 
litical economists, who will hesitate 
on the subject. Everywhere, and 
among all classes, merchants, shop- 
keepers, manufacturers, farmers, 
professional men of all sorts, there 
is but one opinion on the expedience, 
nay, the absolute necessity, of an im- 


1831—Coals, wines, slates, 


Calicoes, 
1832—Candles, 


1833—Soap, tiles, &c., estimated at 


Thus, the indirect taxes repealed 
since the accession of the Whigs 
amount to three millions a-year, 


House Tax, ° 
Window, . 


We are not, therefore, paying the 
assessed taxes, because it is indis- 
pensable to do so in order to uphold 
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mediate repeal of these obnoxious 
burdens. Their long continuance . 
under so many different Adminis- 
trations, of such various characters 
and principles, in opposition not 
only to the plainest principles of com- 
mon sense, but the loudly expressed 
and indignant voice of the whole 
nation, is one of those political mar- 
vels of which it is impossible to 
furnish a satisfactory solution, but 
which demonstrate, with so many 
other disasters, the ruinous ascen- 
dency which the dogmas of political 
economy have obtained in the coun- 
cils of the nation, and how much 
more tenacious the human mind is 
of theoretical error than practical 
truth. 

If the maintenance of public cre- 
dit were really dependant upon the 
continuance of the assessed taxes, 
burdensome as they are, we should 
be the first to argue for their reten- 
tion. But it is a total mistake to 
suppose that public credit has any 
thing to do with the question. The 
point at issue is merely the repeal 
of one set of burdens instead of an- 
other. Lord Althorp has in this 
year effected the reduction of a mil- 
lion of indirect taxes, on soap, tiles, 
dog-carts, advertisements, and other 
articles too trifling to be mentioned. 
The total indirect taxes repealed by 
the Whigs since their accession to 
office stands thus :—* 


Net Revenue. 
L.1,031,112 

. 529,000 
‘ 476,500 
1,000,000 


L.3,036,612 


while the house and window taxes 
amount only to :—+ 


L.1,390,000 
1,202,000 
L2,592,000 
the public credit, but because the 


political economists have persuaded 
the Government to keep on those 





* Parliamentary Paper, 14th June, 1833,—} Parliamentary Paper, | 1th June, 1833. 
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taxes, and take off others to a greater 
amount, which were complained of 
byno human being. Let the people 
of England, therefore, and all the 
holders of houses who now pay these 
burdens, lay these words to their 
hearts. They are not paying the as- 
sessed taxes because it is necessary 
to do so, in order to uphold the 
credit of the State, but because it is 
necessary to yield obedience to the 
mandates of M‘Culloch, Sir Henry 
Parnell, and the Political Economy 


In 1826—British spirits, 
1830—Beer, . . 


Thus, the duties on intoxicating 
liquors, reduced by the Tories, at 
the suggestion of the Whigs and Po- 
litical Economists, is above four mil- 
lions a-year; nearly double the 
amount of the house and window 
duties. And to see the effect of this 
reduction of the duty on intoxicating 
liquors on the public morals, let us 
turn to another Parliamentary paper 
published this session, shewing the 
number of committals in England 
and. Wales for the last twenty-one 
years. From this it appears that the 
committals, which in 1823 were only 
12,263, have risen in 1832 to 20,829 !* 
In other words, the national crime 
falling under the lash of the criminal 
law, has been increased more than a 
third since these ruinous reductions 
on intoxicating liquors. And if so, it 
may be fairly assumed that the sum 
total of unpunished crime, depra- 
vity and debauchery in private fa- 
milies, has been doubled during the 
same period from the same cause! 
Really these facts make our hair 
stand on end. The assessed taxes 
are kept on, not in order to uphold 
the national credit, but to enable the 


Club. And this is the freedom which 
they have purchased for themselves 
by the Reform Bill! 

But farther, if a substitute for these 
odious direct burdens were required, 
it would readily be found in the 
taxes repealed under the influence 
of the same unhappy delusion, by 
the late Administration. The same 
Parliamentary paper, 14th June, 
1833, shews that there were repealed 
by the Tories— 


Net Revenue. 
L. 1,038,000 
3,055,000 


L.4,093,000 


drunkards of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions to become intoxicated at a 
cheaper rate than formerly, to pre- 
cipitate their families and themselves 
at an accelerated pace into beggary, 
and augment the national criminals 
from fourteen thousand a-year to 
twenty thousand! 

The system of finance which has 
been pursued for the last eighteen 
years in this country is, in truth, a dis- 
grace to the nation, and if it is to be 
regarded as the result of the grow- 
ing intelligence and influence of the 
people, it opens but a woful pros- 
pect to the State under the more de- 
mocratic constitution which the Re- 
form Bill has constructed. Lord 
Castlereagh, indeed, made an _ ho- 
nourable stand, worthy of a British 
Statesman, against the great reduc- 
tion of taxation in 1816, but he took 
his ground in a wrong position. He 
strained every nerve to keep on the 
income tax; whereas he should have 
repealed that tax at once, and resisted 
only the farther repeal of the indi- 
rect taxes. But since his death, the 
whole system of Government on this 
head seems to have been broken up; 





* Committed in England and Wales—1823, 


Duty on spirits lowered, « 


Beer duty repealed, . 


12,263 
13,698 
14,437 
16,164 
17,924 
16,564 
18,675 
1830, 18,107 
1831, 19,646 
1832, . Li 20,829 
Parl, Paper, 29th March, 1833, 


1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
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and almost every successive year has 
been marked by the unnecessary and 
uncalled-for abolition of some im- 
portant branch of the revenue, on no 
settled principle, but in the mere de- 
sire to catch a little passing and 
ephemeral popularity. One Mini- 
ster repeals the duty on slates, 
another that on tiles; one bids high 
in the market of the populace by 
abandoning the duty on spirits ; 
another outbids him by the repeal of 
that on beer ; the —_ tax gives way 
in one session, the leather duty in 
another; and in the midst of this un- 

aralleled scene of confusion and 
improvidence, the revenue is found 
to be steadily going down, which can 
be supplied only by successive en- 
croachments on the Sinking Fund. 
Twelve millions are borrowed from 
this quarter in one year, thirteen in 
the next; and this scene of wasteful 
improvidence goes on until this vast 
Fund, the accumulation of thirty 
years of foresight and preparation, is 
wholly extinguished, and the nation 
is left without either hope or re- 
medy, under an annual burden of 
L.28,000,000. It would seem as if 
every view to futurity, and every re- 
gard to a settled system, had been 
abandoned by our rulers during the 
last eighteen years; and every suc- 
cessive Administration, despairing of 
keeping the old ship together, had 
been intent only upon breaking up 
its timbers and keeping themselves 
afloat for a time, by abandoning part 
of the venerable fabric to the waves. 

For the breaking up of the solid 
and well constructed system of Mr 
Pitt’s financial policy, no one in- 
dividual or set of individuals is 
exclusively responsible. It is too 
great and fatal a change to have 
been attempted by any single Ad- 
ministration. It has arisen from 
the habit of never looking to the 
future, which is the radical and in- 
herent vice of all popular Govern- 
ments; of all Governments which, 
having only a slender tenure of 
office themselves, insensibly contract 
the habit of looking only to the pres- 
sure of the present year, or the popu- 
larity to be acquired by a temporary 
reduction of taxation. Our rulers 
are much to blame for having gone 
into this wasteful and ruinous sys- 
tem of retrenchment with so much 
facility, and not manfully exposed, 
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as Mr Baring has so often done of 
late years, the delusive nature of the 
present advantages, for the sake of 
which the whole hopes of the nation 
in future were sacrificed. But it is 
in vain to lay the whole blame upon 
Government. Ministers never could 
have made such terrible changes as 
they have done on the financial po- 
licy of their great predecessor, if 
they had not been supported, and 
warmly supported in them by the 
nation. We must all take our full 
share of the blame. Recklessness 
in regard to the future, disregard of 
the ultimate consequences of mea- 
sures, attention only to present ad- 
vantages, is the inherent vice of 
popular Governments ; because the 
“rotation of office,” which it is so 
favourite an object with republican 
jealousy to effect, makes it impossi- 
ble for any Government to carry 
any wise or permanent system into 
effect. No one will work for his 
successors ; no one will incur pre- 
sent odium, and bear the burden of 
present difficulties, in order to re- 
lieve others with whom he has no 
connexion, or are, perhaps, members 
of an adverse faction. Republican 
rotation of office does admirably 
well when, as under the Consuls of 
Rome, or the Directory of France, 
foreign nations are to be subjugated, 
and each temporary Depositary of 
power signalizes his own adminis- 
tration by the spoils of a vanquished 
territory. But when this system of 
foreign spoliation is at an end, and 
popularity is to be gained only by 
domestic measures, there is no sys- 
tem which produces such ruinous 
results. Fleeting popularity is there 
to be gained only by measures at- 
tended with delusive present advan- 
tages. Spoliation goes on; but it 
is not foreign nations, but posterity 
at home, which becomes its vic- 
tim. Each successive Administra- 
tion strives to augment its credit by 
a shew of present relief, obtained by 
the sacrifice of security for the fu- 
ture; until at length, by successive 
drafts upon the resources of pos- 
terity, even that ample fund is 
exhausted, and the nation is waken- 
ed from its dream, by the sad dis- 
covery that it has thrown away the 
means of discharging its present 
debts, and has exhausted the re- 
sources of future relief, 
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The conduct of Ministers during 
the present session, indicates such 
an extraordinary and unparalleled 
recklessness in regard to the future, 
as demonstrates that these, the in- 
herent evils of every popular form 
of Government, havereceived a most 
alarming accession by the infusion 
of democratic influence through the 
Reform Bill. Mr Pitt conceived, in 
1786, that he had made a great step, 
when he had raised the Sinking 
Fund to a million sterling; and that 
he had done so, is proved by the fact, 
that before it was broken upon in 
1813, it had paid off L.236,000,000 
of the National Debt.* The Duke of 
Wellington, the only one of our sub- 
sequent Statesmen who was worthy 
to pursue the steps of his great pre- 
decessor, by great exertions, and 
the most rigid economy, got the 
Sinking Fund raised up again, after 
the copious bleeding of later times, 
to L.2,900,000. But what are the 
financial measures of these great men 
to the gigantic profusion of a Demo- 
cratic Government ? With one hand 
they repeal indirect taxes to such an 
amount as totally extinguishes the 
Sinking Fund; with the other, they 
add inasingle year between thirty and 
forty millions to a national debt now 
placed by themselves beyond the 
reach of redemption! This, too, is 
done, not under the pressure of pre- 
sent danger—not because thearms of 
Napoleon threaten our independence, 
or therevolutionary torch approaches 
our dwellings; but from the force of 
difficulties which they themselves 
have created—from the absurd and 
senseless cry for the instant Eman- 
cipation of the Slaves, and the instant 
opening of the East India Trade, 
which has been set up by the igno- 
rant but impassioned classes whom 
they have enthroned in resistless 
sovereignty by the Reform Bill. Ire- 
land, too, is to add another to the 
numerous burdens of England, in 
consequence of the inconsiderate 
conduct of our rulers. They first, 
by promising “the Extinction of 
Tithes,” and rewarding the agitators 
of that country, occasion an universal 
combination against the clergy ; and 
when, after the trial of two years, it 
is proved that their collection has 
become impossible, they lay the bur- 


den of the Irish clergy on the Eng- 
ish Exchequer, and propose to in- 
demnify it by a tax on the Irish Jand- 
lord: that is, because A refuses to 
pay a debt,to which he is legally sub- 
ject, they first lay it on John Bull, 
and then promise relief to John 
Bull by laying iton B. And this is 
the justice, the frugality, and fore- 
sight of the Government which is to 
relieve us of all our embarrassments ; 
and to uphold whom in power, a 
change was effected fifteen months 
ago, which is now admitted to have 
amounted to a Revolution ! 

In a succeeding paper on this im- 
portant subject, we shall contrast 
the miserable and vacillating finance 
policy of Ministers of all parties for 
the last twenty years, with the firm, 
sagacious, and provident system of 
Mr Pitt, and point out the great re- 
sults, both to the prosperity and the 
power of England, which would have 
arisen from a steady adherence to 
the principles on which he acted in 
this particular. His system may be 
almost described as being the reverse 
of that of his successors. It consisted 
in the following propositions: 1. That 
direct taxes should never be resorted 
to but as a last resource, and from in- 
ability to raise more by taxation on 
consumption. 2. That for every loan 
when borrowed, taxes should be laid 
on, adequate not only to secure its 
interest, but to redeem its capital in 
a given time. 3. That the Sinking 
Fund thus formed should be kept 
sacred, and allowed to accumulate 
at compound interest, not only du- 
re Sey ey ter the return of peace. 
4. That the interest of the loans and 
the Sinking Fund, should be provi- 
ded for by indirect taxes, and that 
they should never be repealed till 
they had extinguished the loans on 
account of which they were imposed. 
5. That all direct taxes as war bur- 
dens, should instantly cease on the 
termination of hostilities. The illus- 
tration of these propositions will 
both illustrate the wisdom and fore- 
sight of that great statesman, and 
shew the unhappy consequences of 
the direction which, under the grow- 
ing influence of the populace, the 
finance measures of the country have 
taken in later times. 
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Tue conversation, shortly after the 
very unusual loquacity of Captain 
Withers, became of a very miscella- 
neous and undistinguishable charac- 
ter. The last contribution to the 
conviviality of the evening, of which 
I retain any recollection, was an at- 
tempt made by arespectable-looking 
gentleman, who I afterwards under- 
stood was staff-surgeon of the dis- 
trict, tosing “Love among the roses.” 
Before, however, he had arrived at 
the Paphian Bower, his chair—per- 
haps enchanted by his strains, as of 
old the trees were by the notes of 
Orpheus—was seized with such an 
unaccountable fit of restlessness and 
activity, that, in spite of all his efforts 
to retain his seat, it fairly shook him 
off in the middle of a quaver, and 
deposited him unhurt upon the floor. 
I found that this mobility of the fur- 
niture was becoming rapidly conta- 
gious, and being warned in time by 
the extreme unsteadiness of the seat 
I occupied, I made a silent retreat to 
the hospitalities of “ mine ian,’ and 
found Boots of no inconsiderable as- 
sistance in piloting the way to bed. 
The man,—as Dr Johnson says, or 
something very like it,~—who would 
know the utmost felicities of the hu- 
man stomach, must give his nights to 
drinking, and his mornings to soda 
water. I forget whether he men- 
tions a thimbleful of brandy as an 
ingredient in the latter enjoyment; 
but if he does not, the omission is 
greatly to be deplored. Refreshed 
and renovated by a night of uninter- 
rupted and uninterruptible sleep, I 
found myself next morning blest 
with the most praiseworthy oblivion 
of my Alderman-like performances 
of the preceding day. I was tolerably 
confident that, in the natural course 
of things, I must have dined—and in 
allhuman probability, played no con- 
temptible knife and fork—but this 
was entirely mere matter of induc- 
tion fromthe unfailing regularity of 
my habits in these respects; for, from 
the actual state of my interior, I 
could form no idea as to the extreme 
remoteness of the period at which I 
had supplied the vacuum which na- 


ture is not more bitter in her abhor- 
rence of than myself. It might have 
been weeks or months since I had 
tasted food—I might, for any thing I 
knew to the contrary, have been 
fasting since the hour of my birth— 
at all events I felt as hungry as a 
whole covey of ostriches, and ad- 
journed to the breakfast-table — 
groaning under its weight of mutton- 
chops, veal pies, cold salmon, and 
broiled beef-steaks—with the utmost 
rapidity in my power. I need not 
enlarge upon my performances on 
that occasion, nor upon all the other 
employments of the day. We rode 
and walked, dived into confection- 
ers’ shops, ate ice like a herd of 
Nova Zembla bears, and found our- 
selves at dinner-time in a delightful 
state of appetite and coolness. My 
friend, Captain Withers, was in the 
chair, and I now found out the mis- 
take I had made in attributing the 
hilarity of the previous evening to 
the presidency of so jolly a compa- 
nion as Colonel O’Looney. In fact, 
to-night we were, if possible, still 
more jovial in our mirth. The Cap- 
tain, with an inimitable gravity, did 
the honours of the table ; his words 
were few, but admirably well ap- 
plied; there were no general re- 
marks in his conversation, no fine 
drawn theories, or even any distant 
allusion to any thing but the business 
in hand. The fish, the soup, the 
veal, the beef, all passed in review 
before him; and a decision upon 
their respective merits, conveyed in 
such words as “ good,” “ exquisite,” 
“ fresh,” without any other flourish 
or circumlocution, had a more de- 
cided effect in replenishing the 
lates of his guests than the most 
aboured panegyric. When we came 
to the withdrawal of the table-cloth, 
and an innumerous array of glasses 
and decanters made their appear- 
ance on the board, we missed, in- 
deed, for a while at first, the in- 
spiring countenance of the Colo- 
nel; but after a few minutes even 
this regret vanished before the 
silent eloquence of the melancholy 
countenance, and full bumper, of 
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Captain Withers. To-day several 
strangers were of the party—some 
military and some civil. The person 
who sat on the chairman’s left was a 
very handsome soldier-like fellow, 
of two or three and thirty. I knew, 
from my experience of the day be- 
fore, that any oneso near Withers was 
in no danger of perishing of thirst, 
and I watched the effect of the pre- 
sident’s suggestions, expecting some 
amusement from the mode in which 
the stranger would receive his very 
friendiy and very monotonous ad- 
monitions. ‘The stranger, however, 
seemed to take them all in very good 
part, and succeeded, I thought, ra- 
ther better than I had done, in draw- 
ing him into a more general conver- 
sation. At all events, he appeared to 
be of a very talkative humour him- 
self, and altogether seemed as jolly 
a fellow as one would wish to meet 
with on a summer’s, or any other 
day. 

“ Who knows what has become of 
old Harry Mead of the Engineers ?” 
said some one down the table. 

“Gone to India,” said the stranger, 
whose name, by the by, was Major 
Newby—* he is examining all the 
forts from Bungalaswarra Dwab to 
Bangalore, or some such names, for 
it’s of no use to be correct to a syl- 
jable or two.” 

“ And his brother ?” 

“The collegian? the wit? the 
poet, Sam Mead ? why he was within 
an ace of coming with me when I 
started from home.” 

- “Twish he had come,” replied the 
other. “Is he as modest and hand- 
some as he used to be?” 

“ Just the same—his teeth as bril- 
liantly black, his hair as ruby red, 
and his opinion of his appearance 
and genius as humble and lowly as 
ever.” : 

“ Poor Sam! I wish we had him 
here—he is as good as a puppet- 
show.” 

“ He was really of so much use to 
me,” replied the Major—* though, by 
the by, his kindness was by no means 

remeditated—that I can’t bear to 
fave him so unmercifully laughed at 


as he used to be, when he joined our 
mess.” 

“ What! Sam Mead of use to any 
one ?—how ? relate—enlighten.” 

“ Just thus—but I'll tell you the 
whole story, for most of us, I think, 
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know Sam Mead, and it is-no secret, 
so far as Tam concerned. I was sta- 
tioned, in the year eighteen hundred 
and twenty-nine, in the ancient town 
of Coventry. It is, beyond all doubt, 
as dull a town as there is any occa- 
sion for in a Christian country, and 
I should think the suicides were 
pretty considerable there in the 
course of the summer months. How- 
ever, as I had nothing else to do—as 
there was no possibility even of get- 
ting into debt, I managed, as the se- 
cond best thing in my power, to fall 
vehemently in love. Sir Orlando 
Blunt had a house afew miles from 
the town; he was an old militia offi- 
cer, a retired Cockney, and very fond 
of war and warriors—as pompous 
and stupid as a turkey-cock. 


* He had gold in his coffers—he had 
sheep, he had kine; 

And one bonny lassie—his darlin’, and 
mine!’ 


“ Sophia was as pretty a girl as any 
one requires fo fall in love with in 
country quarters, and after dining 
with her a few times, and knowin 
her a little better, I thought it wall 
worth standing the prosy nothings 
of the old fellow to have half an 
hour’s chat with the daughter; in 
short, what I had intended for a few 
weeks’ amusement, actually in a few 
days degenerated into real affection. 
I became the laughing-stock of the 
mess—my vivacity disappeared, and 
I was as drooping and sentimental 
as if I had been a poet. My spirits 
became still more depressed when 
Sophia told me that they were going 
for two months to Leamington. Lea- 
mington was no great way off, to be 
sure, but then I had become attached 
to the solitude of the country, which 
had been so irksome and disagree- 
able at first. Trees, and streams, 
and shady walks, are great helps to 
aman in love; there seems some- 
thing very ridiculous in sighing with- 
in sight of a lamp-post, or whisper- 
ing soft things in front of a mercer’s 
shop. But, alas! my regrets were 
of no avail, and in a few days I was 
invited to a farewell dinner at Mal- 
don Court. I went very early—so 
early, that my visit answered both 
for a morning call and the evening 
party. Old Sir Orlando was out 
somewhere in the park. Now or 
never is the time, thought I; so, 
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without a moment’s hesitation, I 
made my declaration. I had only 
time to hear her say something about 
objections and her father, when that 
old blockhead came blundering into 
the room. 

“*Major Newby, your most sub- 
servient. This is really very kind. 
Ah! we military fellows know the 
advantage of being at our post in 
time. When I was in the North 
Warwick, Punctuality, said I, my 
lads, punctuality is the soul of busi- 
ness.” 

“¢ Very true, sir, said I, while 
Sophia made a quiet retreat from 
the room. 

“There is something, my dear 
Major, in the habits of an old mili- 
tary officer, which it is very difficult 
to forget—a sort of upright stiff car- 
rying of the head, straightness of the 
back—I can’t get quit of them in 
spite of all my attempts.’ 

“Now it was quite impossible to 
resist laughing at this. He was a 
little red-faced old fellow, with five 
or six chins rolling half way down 
his waistcoat, his back bent like a 
scimitar, and a couple of legs like 
the sides of the letter O. I must 
also tell you that he had acquired all 
his fortune, and gained his knight- 
hood in trade, and made the most 
ludicréus mistakes between his re- 
collections of the militia regiment 
and the counting-house. According- 
ly, I laughed till I could hardly stand 
at hearing his description of his 
figure and carriage, but he was 
blessed with a most happy uncon- 
sciousness of the possibility of his 
ever being ridiculous. 

“¢?Tis true, upon my honour,’ he 
continued ; ‘and in my addresses to 
the regiment, I frequently told them 
to look at myself for a model. Look 
at me, my lads, says I, look at me. 
Now, mark me, uprightness is the 
best policy—now square your co- 
lumns straight, and file off by the 
rule of three.’ 

“ <«T have no doubt, Sir Orlando, 
they made excellent soldiers; but 
isn’t it time for us to retire and beau- 
tify ? the evening approaches.’ 

“Ah! quite right, major, we of 
the martial department mustn’t ne- 
glect the twilight—halt ! dress !’ 

“ And off I marched to my twilight, 
as he calied it, wondering how such 
an insufferably silly old individual 
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could be the father of my beautiful 
little Sophia. Well, we dined; half 
a hundred of the county people were 
there, who doubtless laughed at the 
vanities of Sir Orlando almost as 
heartily as they ate his venison and 
drank his champagne. I had no other 
opportunity all that night of advan- 
cing my suit, or even getting an in- 
telligible reply to the proposal I had 
made. Objection! I a what 
could her objection be? for I was 
pretty well convinced it did not arise 
from herself; and accordingly I de- 
termined to ride over on the follow- 
ing morning, and open the trenches 
in form before the old governor. 
* Sir Orlando,’ I said, on making 
my adieuz, ‘ will you allow me to 
wait on you to-morrow morning to 
request a favour ?’ 

“ «Favour! my gallant friend,’ he 
replied, ‘ any thing I can assist you 
in our way, (we of the sword, you 
know, Major, ought to be brotherly,) 
I shall be happy to do. What is’t 
about ?” 

“*] may presume, I hope, upon 
our acquaintance, and upon all you 
have seen and heard of my conduct, 
and from the predilection you have 
expressed for my company, to ask 
you to review’—— 

“Review ! he cried out, inter- 
rupting me, ‘ with all my heart. 
Come early to-morrow, and we’ll 
settle it all. A soldier’s life’s the life 
for me. Your company, Major New- 
by, I must say, is admirable—I have 
the highest respect for your com- 
pany—be here in time—good-night.’ 

“T could not stay andexplainto him 
what I meant, especially as the party 
had not yet entirely gone ; and delay- 
ing all farther explanation till the 
morning, I jumped into my Stanhope, 
and drove home. Next morning I 
again presented myself at the Court, 
and was most kindly received. 

“*Right, right,’ said the old noodle, 
as heshook me by the hand,‘ youcome 
to the office punctually at your hour, 
like a true son of Mars. Ah! when 
I was in the North Warwick’—— 

“*T have come, sir,’ I began, ‘ to 
ask a very great favour of you in- 
deed.’ 

“ « Speak on, Major, I'll grant it.’ 

“< You passed very high encomiums 
on my company last night. I hope 
it has not been disagreeable to any 
member of your family.’ 
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**Not a bit, nota bit; my little 
Sophia is delighted with it; tinsel, 
and gewgaws, and frippery, you 
know, Major, have great charms in 
the eyes of a girl of eighteen.’ 

“I bowed very low to this compli- 
ment, and could not divine what the 
old fellow was driving at. ‘ Then I 
may hope, sir,’ I added, ‘ on your 
favourable report at headquarters ?” 

“*]I doubt it not, Major; indeed, I 
think I may say I haven’t the least 
doubt of it ; but isn’t a little previous 
examination necessary ?” 

“* Certainly, I said, ‘I am glad 
you come so honestly to the point at 
once.” 

“ «Ah! quite my way, I assure ye. 
When I was in the North War- 
wick’—— 

“*]I shall be happy to lay every 
statement in my power before you.’ 

“* Aye, aye, | must look to your 
equipments,—to your effective force, 
as it were.’ 

“*You are very good, sir ; if the 
amount is not so great as you might 
expect for Miss Sophia’—— 

“* Poh! Never mind her. What 
the deuce should she know any thing 
of such matters? I consider it very 
kind in you to think of her at all. 
She will certainly join with me in 
inspecting the state of your corpse.’ 

“*¢ Heaven forbid! I said, won- 
dering what the old booby could 
mean by thinking I was so soon to 
be in the land of the leal. 

“¢ Well, well—you will only be a 
skeleton, we know; but we’ll make 
allowances for that’—he said very 
condescendingly. 

“Upon my honour, Sir Orlando, 
you are too good—I hope not to be 
disembodied quite so soon.’ 

“*T hope not—though it must be 
very pleasant too. I assure you I 
have been very happy since it hap- 
pened to me.’ 

“ «Since what happened, sir,’ said 
I, as soothingly as I could, being 
now thoroughly persuaded that the 
fat goggle-eyed little monster had 
become seriously deranged. 

“Why, since I was disembodied 
to be sure—but I still retain the 
warmest recollections of my former 
life— 

‘ He cares not for sorrow whenever it comes, 
But rattles away to the sound of the drums, 
With a row de dow, row de dow.’ ”’ 
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“*Sir Orlando,’ I said, as the old 
gentleman went marching round the 
room, ‘I came here to request that 
you would give me leave’-—— 

“* Yes, Major, I know it—go on.’ 

“<«That you would give me leave 
to lay myself at the feet of your 
daughter.’ 

“He stopt short in the joyous 
chuckle with which he had heard me, 
rubbing his hands all the time, and 
looking as important as a bantam on 
a wail. 

“* Lay yourself where, sir?’ he said 
—‘is it this you have been thinking 
of all this while ?’ 

“* Yes, it certainly is the object of 
my visit here this morning.’ 

“*And you did not come to ask 
me, as a senior officer, residing in 
the neighbourhood, to review your 
company—to inspect your corpse, 
to give a favourable report of you at 
headquarters ?” 

“* No, sir, I never thought of ask- 
ing you to do any thing of the kind,’ 

“* Then, by Mars, Major Newby, 
you may lay yourself in a ditch or 
hang yourself on a tree—but what 
the devil do you want with my 
daughter? Good morning, Major 
Newby.’ 

* As I went out of the hall, I heard 
the disappointed and angry little 
man holloing out to his valet-—‘ John! 
you need not mind about — 
up my uniform, and go and 
Rogers to put the sabre on its nail 
in the hall—I have changed my 
mind.’ 

“This explained all the queernesses 
I had discovered in our conversa- 
tion, and though I was somewhat 
nettled at his impertinence, still, as 
I had no intention of marrying him, 
I consoled myself with the resolu- 
tion of revenging myself, by running 
off with his daughter on the very 
first opportunity. 

“There were few days upon which 
I failed to present myself in the spa- 
cious streets of Leamington. The 
quiet walks in the neighbourhood, 
and the license of a fashionable wa- 
tering place, gave me many oppor- 
tunities of meeting my pretty little 
Sophia without the superintendence 
of her troublesome papa. Every 
thing went on as favourably as I 
could wish, and I was hugging 
myself on my good fortune, w 
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one day, on turning round a corner, 
lran bump on a little fellow as he 
stood gazing up into the sky. I had 
scarcely time to catch him in my 
arms, and keep him from tumbling 
into the gutter, when the voice ex- 
claiming, ‘ Caitiff, for this thou 
diest !’ and an inimitable twist of 
the eye, assured me it was none 
other than my poetical friend Sam 
Mead. Our recognition was mutual. 
—‘ Sam, my boy,’ I said, ‘ what are 
you doing here, gaping up like an 
astronomer—there are no stars to 
be seen in the daytime?’ 

“* False, false and foolish philoso- 
phy,’ replied Sam; ‘ to the inward 
eye of poetical contemplation stars 
are at all times visible—but, by 
Apollo, my dear Newby, there’s a 
new planet in Leamington—so clear, 
so bright, so beautiful’ 

“* And her name?’ I enquired. 

“* Venus, of course. Her ordinary 
designation in the ears of the pro- 
fane is vulgar—lI call her Potosi.’ 

“* Miss Potosi—that seems rather 
a queer name for a planet—where 

.is her seat in heaven ?’ 

“Tn the train of Ursa Major—a 
damned ugly bandy-legged little star, 
whom the vulgar denominate her 
father.’ 

*¢ And his name upon earth ? 

“¢ Ts Blunt Sir Orlando—Blunt.’ 

«The devil it is—and Miss Potosi, 
the planet, is his daughter, I sup- 
pose ? 

“¢ Thou hast it. Ah, Newby, what 
afund of poetry and association there 
is even in a surname, if people will 
only take the trouble to find it out! 
There, now, is the name of Blunt— 
what is Blunt ? Isn’t it money? And 
Potosi—what doesit contain? Money 
too. Don’t you see the reason I have 
christened her my Mexico, my Peru, 
my Potosi ?” 

“Oh, very plainily—are you ac- 
quainted with the lady ?” 

“* Not what the uninitiated would 
call acquainted—but mark me, we 
are not strangers to each other—we 
never spoke, to be sure, but then the 
eye, Newby, it is a great thing in a 
man’s favour to have an expressive 
eye!’ 

Ne Sam looked at me, when he said 
this, with such a diabolical expres- 
sion of impudence and conceit, that I 
had the greatest inclination to chuck 
him into the Leam. 
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‘«That is an advantage, Sam, which 
you certaiuly possess. Few people 
can doubt your meaning, if they once 
take notice of your look.’ 

“¢ She does, depend on’t. She never 
sees me without a very odd quick- 
ening of her pace, and an attempt to 
escape my glances—but she’s fasci- 
nated in spite of all her efforts.’ 

“ * Does she know your name—who 
you are—or any thing about you?’ , 

“* How should I know ? but I sup- 
pose so. Those watering places are 
so inquisitive, that if any one, out of 
the common way, makes his appear- 
ance for half-an-hour, it is known all 
over the town in a moment. I flatter 
myself I have made a sensation.’ 

“*T have no doubt you have. What 
do you intend to do?’ 

“*What about ? About my Potosi ? 
Work the mine, to be sure. Write a 
sonnet or two to the lady, and a let- 
ter on business to the old man. I 
should think very little more would 
be requisite to have all the success I 
want.’ 

“* Youhad better make haste, then, 
Sam, for I am given to understand 
they leave Leamington to-morrow 
morning, and return to Maldon 
Court.’ 

‘** Whew ! better and better. This 
looks something like an adventure. 
Pll follow them in disguise. Ill 
drop odes and elegies on her path in 
the secluded walks of the park— 
*twill be admirable. The Marquis 
of Exeter was an ingenious fellow— 
I wonder if he wrote verses,’ 

“¢*T don’t know whether he did 
that, but you know he married “sweet 
Helen, our hamlet’s pride,” in the 
disguise of a rustic, and she waken- 
ed one morning a Marchioness.’ 

“Well, Potosi won’t waken a mar- 
chioness, to be sure, but she’ll marry 
me in the disguise of a wanderin 
obscure, in fact, almost a fool; a 
she’ll waken some morning the wife 
of a very disting——in short, my 
wife.’ 

“ The devil she will, thought I, as 
I scarcely knew whether to laugh or 
be angry; but it is useless telling 
you any more of the conversation of 
little Sam Mead, who is, without 
exception, the most ugly snobbish- 
looking fellow in all England. 

“ Sophia had told me that her father 
was summoned home on very dis- 
agreeable business; and in a few 
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days from the time I met Sam Mead, 
the incendiaries began their horrible 
work all over that part of the coun- 
try; we were kept so busy, marching 
hither and thither, in pursuit of the 
miscreants, that I had no time to 
think of my Dulcinea, and still less 
to waste a moment on the vapouring 
of my ridiculous friend. The ser- 
vice we were on was very harassing, 
and so many applications were made 
for our assistance, either to disperse 
the agricultural labourers, who met 
in several places in very large num- 
bers, or to protect the property of 
the ee ye farmers and gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood, that I 
had very few men left at my dispo- 
sal. One night, however, I received 
a note addressed ‘ To the officer 
commanding at Coventry,’ some- 
thing to the following purport, ‘ Sir 
Orlando Blunt is sorry to be obliged 
to ask a favour of Major Newby; 
but Sir O.’s household is in such a 
state of alarm during the present 
disturbed condition oF the country, 
that Sir O. will thank Major N. for 
the loan of five men and a corporal, 
to remain for a few nights in the 
house. Sir O. is an old military 
man himself, and will take the com- 
mand in person.’ 

“ This was far too good an oppor- 
tunity to be lost, as you may sup- 
pose, and half an hour saw me on 
my way, with half-a-dozen of my 
steadiest dragoons, to take on us the 
defence of Maldon Court. A rat- 
tling trot brought us to the spot ina 
very short time, and as I knew the 
ci-devant militiaman retained more 
of the counter than of the hero in 
his composition, I fixed on my line 
of action ina moment. I drew up my 
men in grand form in the quadrangle 
of the court, and took military pos- 
session of the premises. Up the hall 
I marched, scarcely attending to the 
—— Ireceived from the gallant 
knight,—merely assuring him, that I 
thought his house such a central 
point for my diversified demonstra- 
tions, that I relied on him, as a loyal 
subject of the King, to give my men 
the best accommodation in his power. 

“ The ‘diversified demonstrations’ 
did the business at once; and, be- 
sides, he was in such a prodigious 
fright, that at that moment there was 
no favour he would’ have ‘ventured 
to refuse me, NIRS 
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* €You have sent, Sir Orlando 
Blunt,’ I began very formally—‘ you 
have sent for the protection of his 
Majesty’s forces ; may I ask on what 
specificinformation you ground your 
apprehension of danger ?’ 

“* Major Newby—sir, you speak 
to the point. I was too hot perhaps 
the last time we met in this hall, but 
military blood, you know, is soon 
fired— ha! mercy, what’s that ?” 

“Tt is nothing but a door slam- 
ming, sir; don’t be alarmed.’ 

“¢ Alarmed, sir, what d’ye mean? 
When I was in the North War- 
wick’—— 

“«Do you apprehend any imme- 
diate attack ? I said. 

“¢ God knows what I apprehend— 
but certainly, in the present state of 
the country, I think, unless I had 
been happily of a very courageous 
temper, I should have been terribly 
alarmed with the threatenings I have 
received.’ 

“*In what shape have you been 
threatened, sir ?” 

“« By letters,’ he replied— here is 
one.” And he took an elegantly. 
folded paper out of his pocket, and 
handed it across the table. 

“T could scarcely keep my gravity 
the moment I saw the hand. It was 
an epistie from my friend Sam. It 
was in these words— 

“Oh thou, for whose hand this 
simple composition is intended, I 
hereby vow and swear, that I shall * 
not rest satisfied till I have kindled 
a flame that shall revenge me for the 
sufferings I have experienced in your 
service. The obduracy of your heart 
has driven me to distraction—but 

ersist no longer in such behaviour ; 

or by the - that plays in heaven’s 
fiery orb, I'll tear thy heart out of 
thy bosom, and place it next my 
own! You have no common man to 
deal with! My character is a com- 

ound of the earthquake and the al- 
figetor. But if you will come to my 
terms, and give me every thing I re- 
quire—heart, sou), mind, and body— 
you shall have no truer slave and 
servant than your incognito Amoro- 


“¢This is certainly a most alarming 
roduction, Sir Orlando, I said, as 
returned him the paper. ; 
“* Alarming ! I’m glad to hear you 
say so, Major Newby. Sir, when so 
gallant an officer confesses he is 
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alarmed, I am not ashamed to confess 
that I have been in the most painful 
state of agitation ever since I recei- 
ved it. Infact, I have been ina cold 
sweat the whole time.’ 

“What should yourecommend me 
to do in the first instance? Miss 
Sophia, I hope, is not alarmed ” 

*** Not so much so as she ought to 
be. I have ordered her to restrict 
herself to her room.’ This he said 
with a very peculiar look; but I 
easily saw he was terribly afraid I 
should desert him, and leave him in 
the hands of the incendiaries, if he 
offered the smallest opposition to my 
wishes. 

“¢Pmesorry, Sir Orlando, that the 
etiquette of the service, and the 
weighty responsibility I have taken 
on myself, will not allow me to dis- 
pense with an examination of every 
member of your household. I must 
request the pleasure of a few minutes’ 
conversation with the lady, as I am 
by no means convinced that she can- 
not throw some light upon the mys- 
terious letter you have now shewn 
me.’ 

“ ¢Sir—Major Newby—I can’t help 
thinking it is an extraordinary mode 
of proceeding’—— 

“Very well, sir, then I must re- 
lieve myself of all responsibility. I 
- return to Coventry immediate- 

Vee No, no. The diabolical villain 
talks of tearing my heart out, and 
kindling flames—but tell me—mus¢t 
you see Sophia ?” 

* I bowed. 

“*Well, I suppose you must; 
but when I was in the North War- 
wick’—— 

“ * May I see the young lady this 
instant ?’ I interposed. 

“* Certainly, he said; ‘ if you 
must, you must.’ And he gave di- 
rections for Miss Sophia to be sum- 
moned. 

“When she came into the room her 
surprise was unbounded, and her 
awkwardness very manifest. The 
old fellow kept fidgeting about the 
room, and presented a most ludi- 
crous visage, in which was very 
plainly to be seen a struggle goin 
on between his inordinate fear an 
his offended dignity. 

“*]T must converse with the young 
lady alone, sir.’ 

“©The devil you must, sir! What 
d’ye mean to’ —-. 
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“ «Merely to ask the young lady a 
few questions in my official charac- 
ter as commandant for the time being 
of this mansion.’ 

“<«Well, he said, with a deep sigh ; 
and toddled out of the room as sub- 
missively as heart could desire. 

“In a few hurried words I told So- 
phia all that had occurred, and begged 
her to carry on the plot, trusting to 
fortune for a favourable opportunity 
either to obtain her father’s consent, 
or to provide for our own happiness 
without it. 

“*Worse and worse!’ cried the 
old man, bundling into the room. 
* We shall all infallibly be murdered. 
Save us—oh! save us, my dear Major, 
and ask any thing that is in my power 
to give you.’ He no longer affected 
to conceal his fears, but walked up 
and down in a most particular state 
of agitation, after throwing another 
note upon the table, with a look of 
blank despair. I opened the letter. 
‘ There is no hope of your escape’— 
it ran thus—‘ My toile are spread 
sure to catch you! This very night 
Pll come up to your window, and 
slip a composition into your cham. 
ber that will realize my hopes. Then, 
my Potosi, the vulgar name of Blunt 
shall be blotted out for ever; and, 
oh! how sweet to purchase the gra- 
tification of becoming your lord and 
master, though with the surrender of 
my liberty; aye! though I forfeited 
life itself. At twelve to-night—the 
witching hour—Ill come with un- 
cumbered followers in my train. 
Hope shall place the ladder, Love 
shall light the torch, and then you 
shall see the success of my plans. 
Adieu ! 

“¢There! did you ever hear of 
such a d—d cold-blooded cut-throat 
in your life ? said the knight, with 
the most rueful countenance. ‘ This 
very night he’s coming at twelve 
o’clock with an innumerable train— 
the whole labourers in the parish— 
and that drunken fellow Hope is 
going to bring a ladder, and one of 
the Loves is going to set fire to the 
house. I always thought it would 
come to this, when their father took 
to keeping a licensed beer-shop. 
Dear, dear, what are we to do?” 

“<Tt seems to me a very serious 
matter, I replied. ‘ Our force, ser- 
vants and all, consists of no more 
than ten or eleven men—Youreelf, 
Sir Orlan do’——. 
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“Me! for God’s sake don’t talk 
of me! No, Major, my fighting days 


are over. When I was in the North 
Warw’—— 

“¢ Qh, never mind the North War- 
wick, but give me leave to make all 
the arrangements. I'll undertake to 
save youall, without the loss of aman.’ 

“© You will? are you sure of it? 
Do, and I’ll refuse you nothing.’ 

“* Well, sir, I here take Miss Sophia 
to witness your promise—hark! what 
sound is that?’ At that moment I 
thought I heard a slight movement 
outside; and sure enough, on goin 
to the window of the library, I hear 
a violin playing some die-away Italian 
melody, at a little distance from 
where I stood. The knight and 
Sophia had followed me into the 
room. ‘ There they come, said Sir 
Orlando, in a deuce of a fright; 
‘ how strong they must be to come 
up so boldly! Shall I call the men ?” 

“* No—leave me to manage.’ [ 
went out, and sent a very steady old 
fellow, the corporal, with a couple 
of soldiers, to seize the serenader, 
and, after a little scuffle, they suc- 
ceeded in bringing him into the hall. 
. “I give you my honour I never saw 

such a ludicrous scene in my life. 
There was Sam tightly grasped by 
the collar by two prodigious soldiers, 
his fiddle kept as a trophy by the 
corporal—Sir Orlando still in a state 
of immense alarm—and Sophia and 
myself ready to sink with suppres- 
sed laughter. 

“You thief! you dog! you cut- 
throat!’ the knight began, ‘ what 
the devil do you want, prowling 
about at this time of the night ?’ 

“¢ Thou knowest not, old man, the 
person you address,’ replied Sam, 
not recognising me. 

“* Hold him fast, my men,’ con- 
tinued Sir Orlando; ‘ he is the ugliest, 
most diabolical-looking villain I ever 
beheld. What’s your name? Where 
do you come from ?” 

“ « My name is not altogether un- 
known. Impressed with a vision of 
celestial beauty, 1 bowed before the 
shrine of a goddess who’ 

“¢ Come, come, you infernal rick- 
burning rascal, none of your rant- 
ing nonsense—tell me what brought 

ou here—did you write these let- 

ers ?” 

“<«T did’ 

¢ And you still stand to their con« 
tents ? 
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oe I do.’ 

“¢* What! all that about Hope plant- 
ing a ladder, and Love bringing the 
torch ? 

“* Yes; I thought you would not 
persist long in your unkindess.’ 

“* Now, tell me this—remember 
that a timely confession may ensure 
your being transported’—— 

“* Delightful hope! sir, I will an- 
swer any thing!’ 

“¢ Well, now the Love that was to 
set fire to the premises, was it John 
Love, or his brother Edward ?’ 

“ «Sir, exclaimed Sam, apparently 
more enraged at his metaphor being 
mistaken, than at any thing else that 
had been said, ‘’twas an allegorical 
enumeration of the passions that 
boiled within my bosom!’ 

“*Ho! so you won’t answer any 
more questions? you won’t peach ? 
Well, Major Newby, you will write 
down as much as he has confessed. 
My blood creeps at the very sight of 
such a brutally ugly-faced scoun- 
drel.’ 

“ * Major Newby !’ exclaimed Sam, 
‘ did 1 hear the name of Major 
Newby ? Ah, Frank, my dear fellow, 
do tell your myrmidons to lift their 

rofane claws from my neckcloth.’ 

“« The fellow’s mad,’ exclaimed 
Sir Orlando. ‘ Don’t go near him, 
Major Newby—he’ll bite you, to a 
certainty.’ 

“ I now stept forward, and could 
not have the cruelty to carry on the 
joke any farther. I explained my 
acquaintance with Sam as well as I 
was able. The knight did not know 
how to behave on the occasion. His 
happiness at finding his fears un- 
founded, was almost counterbalanced 
by his regret at having his cowardice 
discovered. However, he made a 
compromise between the two. He 
acted as if there ought to be some 
tacit agreement to sink the whole 
concern in oblivion. He could not 
with any propriety draw back from 
the promise he had given, and in a 
few weeks after Sam’s memorable 
serenade on a broken fiddle, I was 
married to the knight’s only daugh- 
ter, and only child. We get on as 
happily together as possible. I never 
interrupt him in his long rigmaroles 
about the North Warwick Militia, 
and have even learned not to laugh 
too openly when he boasts of his 

t evement in captaang a 
tremendous incendiary wi 
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hand, in the year eighteen hundred 
and twenty-nine, which he calls th 
year of the conflagrations.” 


Major Newby’s story was very 
well received, though | must say | 
ht it bad taste to make such a 

foo] of his old father-in-law; but it 
seemed more as if it were intended 
to give effect to his story, than the 
result of any ill feeling towards the 
gallant knight. During the course of 
the narrative we had been by no 
means idle, as was plainly percep- 
tible by the increased loquacity of 
the party the moment Major Newby 
was silent. A quiet old gentleman, 
a civilian, of about sixty years of age, 
entered into conversation with me 
across the table. His tongue betray- 
ed him in a moment to be a Scotch- 
man, now that he was a little thawed 
by the warming influences of the 
befter half of a bottle, though, before 
that, he had managed to conceal his 
accent so successfully, that I had set 
him down in my own mind for a 
fresh importation from Tipperary. 
Your Scotchman, when he is very 
sober and on his guard, talks no in- 
telligible language under the sun; 
the English look with blank amaze- 
ment on his most oratorical attempts, 
he all the while fancying he is giving 
them a copious flood from the pure 
stream of English undefiled; it is 
only when he descends from his high 
horse that he becomes rational and 
agreeable. No Scctchman that one 
meets with south of the Tweed, is 
worth a moment’s conversation till 
he has drank himself into his mother 
tongue ; and I will say this for them, 
I never met with any one who was 
not 
self by even a more extended liba- 
tion. But this old gentleman I spoke 
of seemed really to be a very nice, 
— sort of fellow; and after a 
ittle palaver upon a variety of sub- 
jects, we b to talk about rob- 
beries, and other adventures on the 
road. He seemed to have studied 
the Newgate Calendar with the 
greatest attention; he knew the 
names and the offences of every poor 
devil that had danced upon nothing 
for the last hundred years. I began 
to fancy, at last, I had got into conver- 
sation with Mr Wontner, at the least, 
if not with Jack Ketch ‘himself: I 
eonclude he must have been some 
lawyer, but such a fellow for mur- 


—. ready to qualify him- , 
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heard in my life. There was one 
story he told me, which he took his 
oath was by no means a lie—if it was, 
that is his business, not mine. The 
rest of the company had become in- 
terested in some of the anecdotes he 
had related, and we all listened very 
attentively as he told us of a very 
curious adventure which had hap- 
pened within his own knowledge. 

* About thirty years ago,” he said; 
“ my friend Mr B—— having at that 
time newly commenced business in 
Edinburgh, was returning on horse- 
back from the city to a cottage he 
had near Cramond. It was a wild 
night in November, and though he 
usually took the seaside as the short- 
est way home, he resolved this even- 
ing, on account of the increasin 
darkness, to keep on the high-road. 
When he had proceeded about three 
miles from the town, and had come 
to the loneliest part of the way, he 
was suddenly arrested by a man, 
who sprang out of a small copse at 
the road-side, and seized the \bridle 
of. his horse. Mr B. was a man of 
great calmness and resolution, and 
asked the man the reason of his be- 
haviour, without betraying the small- * 
est symptom of agitation. Not so the 
assailant. He held the bridle in his 
hand, but Mr B. remarked that it 
trembled excessively. After remain- 
ing some time, as if irresolute what. 
to do, and without uttering a word, 
he let go his hold of the rein, and 
said in a trembling voice, * Pass on, 
sir, pass on’—and then he added; 
‘ thank God, I am yet free from 
crime.’. Mr B. was struck with the 
manner and appearance of the man, 
and said, .‘ I fear you are in distress 
—is there any thing in which a 
stranger can assist you?” “Strangers 
may, perhaps,’ replied the man in a 
bitter tone, ‘ for nothing is -to be 
hoped from friends.’ ‘ You speak, 
I hope, under some momentary feel- 
ing of disappointment.’ ‘ Pass on, 

ass on,’ he said impatiently; ‘1 

ave no right to utter any complaints 
to you. Go home and thank God 
that a better spirit withheld me from 
my first intention when I heard you 
approach—or this might have been’ * 
—— he suddenly paused. ‘Stran- 
ger,” said Mr B. in a tone’ of ‘real 
kindness, ‘ you say you have no 
= to utter your complaints to me; 
I have certainly no right to pry into 
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your concerns, but I am interested, 
I confess, by your manner and ap- 
pearance, and I frankly make you 
an offer of any assistance I can be- 
stow.’ ‘You know not, sir,’ re- 
plied the stranger, ‘ the person to 
whom you make so generous a pro- 
posal—a wretch stained with vices 
—degraded from the station he once 
held, and on the eve of becoming a 
robber—aye,’ he added, with a shud- 
der, ‘ perhaps a murderer.’ ‘ I 
care not, I care not, for your former 
crimes—suflicient for me that you 
repent them—tell me wherein I can 
stand your friend.’ ‘ For myself, I 
am careless,’ replied the man; ‘ but 
there is one who looks to me with 
eyes of quiet and still unchanged 
affection, though she knows that I 
have brought her from a home of 
comfort to share the fate of an out- 
cast anda beggar. I wished for her 
sake to become once more respect- 
able, to leave a country where I am 
known, and to gain character, sta- 
tion, wealth—to all which she is so 
justly entitled, in a foreign land; but 
I have not a shilling in the world.” 
He here paused, and Mr B. thought 
he saw him weep. He drew out his 
op ete and unfolding a bank 

ill, he put it into the man’s hand 
and said, ‘ Here is what I hope will 
ease you from present difficulties— 
it is a note for a hundred pounds. 

“ The man started as he received 
the paper, and said in a low subdued 
tone, ‘I will not attempt to thank 
you, sir—may I ask your name and 
address?” Mr B. gave him what he 
required. ‘ Farewell, sir,’ said the 

. stranger ; ‘when I have expiated my 
faults by a life of honesty and virtue, 
I will pray for you; till then—I 
dare not.’ Saying these words, he 
bounded over the hedge, and disap- 
peared. Mr B. rode home, wonder- 
ing at the occurrence; and he has 
often said since, that he never de- 
tived so much pleasure from a hun- 
dred pounds in his life. He related 
theadventure toseveral of his friends, 
but as they were not all endowed 
with the same generosity of spirit as 
himself, he was rather laughed at for 
his simplicity, and in the course of 
a few years an increasing and very 
prosperous business drove the tran- 
saction almost entirely from his 
mind. One day, however, about 
twelve years after the adventure, he 
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was sitting with a few friends after 
dinner, when a note was put into his 
hand, and the servant told him that 
the Leith carrier had brought a hogs- 
head of claret into the hall. He 
opened the note, and found it to con- 
tain an order for a hundred pounds, 
with interest up to that time, ac- 
companied with the strongest expres 
sions of gratitude for the service 
done to the writer long ago. It had 
no date, but informed him that he 
was happy, that he was respected, 
and that he was admitted partner of 
one of the first mercantile houses in 
the city where he lived. Every year 
the same present was continued, al- 
ways accompanied with a letter. Mr 
B., strange to say, made no great ef- 
fort to discover his-correspondent. 
The wine, as I have good reason to 
know, was the finest that could be 
had, for many a good magnum of it 
have I drank at the hospitable table 
of my friend. At last he died, and 
the secret of who the mysterious 
correspondent might be, seemed ina 
fair way of dying along with him. 
But my story is not yet done. When 
the funeral of Mr B. had reached the 
Greyfriars’ Churchyard, the proces- 
sion was joined by a gentleman who 
ot out of a very elegant carriage at 
the door of the church. He was a 
tall, handsome man, about five-and- 
forty years of age, dressed in the 
deepest mourning. There were no 
armorial bearings on the panels of 
his carriage, for I took the trouble to 
examine them very particularly my- 
self. He was totally unknown to all 
the family; and after the ceremony, 
during which he appeared to be 
greatly affected, he went up to the 
chief mourner, and said, ‘ I hope, 
sir, you will excuse the intrusion of 
a stranger, but I could not refrain 
from paying the last tribute of respect 
to an excellent gentleman, who was 
at one time more my benefactor than 
any person living.’ Saying this, he 
bowed, stept quickly into his car- 
riage, and ee 2 rage Now, this, 
I have no doubt in my own mind, 
was the very individual who had so 
much excited my: curiosity. All I 
can say is, if he is still alive, I wish, 
when he dies, he would leave me his 
cellar of wine, for his judgment in 
that article, I'll be bound to say, is 
unimpeachable and sublime.” 
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Tue peried from the beginning of 
the reign of George the Third, to 
the commencement of the American 
war, was one of remarkable pros- 
perity in England. The victories 
which closed the reign of George 
the Second had spread the fear of 
the British name through Europe. 
The extraordinary resources which 
nature has lavished on the British 
Islands, suddenly developed them- 
selves when the pressure of war 
was removed. The British merchant, 
taking a lesson from the enterprise 
of the British warrior, rivalled him 
inadventure. The British legislator, 
stimulated by the importance which 
now belonged to every expression 
of British will in Europe, actually 
rose into a higher rank of feeling, 
eloquence, and knowledge. The 
mind of the population became more 
instructed, and England was rapidly 
approaching to that general elevation 
of character, wealth, and national 
wisdom, which belonged to her as 
the Amphyctrionic Council, the guar- 
dian of the liberties of mankind. 
But, with this great tide of public 
prosperity, there was an under-cur- 
rent of evil. Wealth animated the 
efforts of the people, but it inflamed 
them ; it gave vigour to the national 
arm, but it corrupted the national 
heart. As the population grew rich, 
they grew restless, jealous, and in- 
subordinate. They began to measure 
themselves with their superiors in 
education, rank, and fortune. They 
resulved to pull down the distinc- 
tiens to which they could not rise, 
and the old Roman war of Patri- 
cian and Plebeian was renewed in 
Gngheid with -all its old virulence, 
and with all its old vices. The ca- 
reer of Wilkes has been already de- 
tailed. Party has been charged with 
fickleness ; the charge is unfounded. 
Party, which selects a leader only for 
his uses, never deserts him until he 
deserts himself, Jt. takes him with 


all bis crimes. upon his head ; ‘no ad- 
ditional, weight of crime: is. ever 
suffered, to. break down the connex- 
ion. -It:-weds him, not for better, but 
for worse ;and it clings ta him while 
he is capable of evil ; it follows him 
with fond fidelity to the grave of 
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character, and embraces his corrup- 
tion there, to the last moment that 
it can turn his last guilt to effeet 
against the cause of truth, honour, 
and virtue. No man had more right 
to panegyrize its fidelity than Wilkes. 
It took him out of bankruptcy, and 
made him opulent; out of exile, and 
fixed him in office; out of personal 
contempt, and lifted him into publie 
importauce. It could not relieve 
him from perpetual accusations. of 
the most repulsive kind, made in the 
most public manner; but it shewed 
him with what vigorous disregard of 
principle it could look upon the waut 
of all moral dignity, aud with what 
prodigal scorn of justice it could re- 
ward in public an individual whom 
in private every man shunned, 

But Wilkes was now to retire from 
the struggle. He had gained: his 
point. He had attained all the ele- 
vation to which he could have been 
raised by the most insane favouritism 
of the multitude. He had enjeyed, 
at the last moment, the keen grati- 
fication of scourgiung Horne down 
upon his knees, of utterly disappeint- 
ing him of even that trifling literary 
name which might be acquired.ima 
personal newspaper squabble; and 
of leaving him bitterly to regret ithe 
hour when he first became the syco- 
phant, then the slave, and then the 
revolter. The correspondence with 
Wilkes bowed Horne to the dust;.s0 
effectually was he crushed, that_he 
seems to have all but formed) the 
determination to abandon the disas- 
trous pursuit of rabble fame, and 
resume the only course of Jife in 
which he could recover his. own és- 
timation. He went to his college 
and applied for the degree of |M.A. 
He was opposed on this occasion-by 
the celebrated Paley, who, whatever 
might. be his republican propensi- 
ties, had a becoming. sense of the 
clerical character, and the reputation 
of his college. But on a represen- 
tation, in every sense weak aud ixra- 
tional, thiat..the conduct of .a,eandi- 
date, out of. ‘college, was; net, to 
deterionate!, his; merits -during ; his 
residence within the. wajls—@,rule 
which might admit some of the gross- 
est criminals to the~ possession of 
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honours iniended for learning and 
virtue —this eléctioneering, pam- 
phleteering, and mob-leading cleric 
obtained the degree. 

Horne was now in distress for 
employment. Public disturbance had 


died away. The battle had been 
fought by Wilkes, and was at an end. 
No tavern eloquence could for ever 
find audiences, while every step 
which they took in the streets con- 
vinced them of the falsehood of the 
oratory. The glories of tumult were 
rapidly going down, Wilkes him- 
self was on the point of reposing on 
his laurels, anid: solacing his toils 
with a rich city sinecure. At length, 
Horne occupied himself in contend- 
iag for the liberty of the newspapers. 
And the result, not of this disturb- 
er’s efforts, but of the public good 
sense, called by circumstances to the 
subject, was undoubtedly the gain- 
ing of an important and useful pri- 
vilege, the free publication of the 
debates in Parliament. But of this 
result,-scarcely the slightest part 
must be attributed to Horne. If the 
grievance had been as light as air, 
Horne would have equally laboured 
to turn it into the food of his popu- 
larity. He was flying all round the 
horizon for a grievance, canvassing 
every quarter of public caprice for 
a grievance. He must have found 
one, or made one, or sunk into the 
obscurity that was torture to his 
bustling and bitter soul. 

The Middlesex election had been a 
favourite topic with the multitude, 
for it had given their clamours impor- 
tance. The debates upon the elec- 
tion were looked to with the fantastic 

rness of any thing that takes the 
shape of popular passion, or fortifies 
popular pride. Under the strong 
stimulus of gain, some of the news- 
papers ventured to give an abstract 
of the debates at more than usual 
extent. - Those’debates were un- 
lackily records of the defeat of Mi- 
nisters. They took deep offence at 
the publication of their discomfiture. 
Ouasiow;,) many ‘years Speaker, an 
honést man; but a foolish one, always 
a formalist, and now doubly stiff- 
ened ‘in forms by length of service, 
was thunderstruck et a’breach of 
decorum, which, to his 6tartled fancy, 
thréatened ‘the immediate overthrow 
of all: human and divine. The 
sacred silence of the deliberations 
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of a great representative assembly’ 
seemed to him essential to its exist- 
ence! The touch of a finger on the 
“ privileges” of Parliament was to 
him an inexpressible profanation. 
To extinguish the sacrilege summa- 
rily, a week had not passed, when 
his nephew, the Member for Surrey; 
was directed to bring in a resolution 
to this purport—* ‘That it is an:in« 
dignity to, and a breach of, the pris 
vileges of this House, for any person 
to presume to give, in written or 
printed newspapers, any accounts or 
minutes of the debates, or other 
proceedings of the House, or of any 
committee thereof. 

“ That upon discovery of the au- 
thors, printers, or publishers, of any 
such written or printed newspapers, 
the House will proceed against such 
offenders with the utmost severity.” 

The Resolution was founded upon 
a standing order of the House,’ so 
far back as 1738, which prohibited 
even all minutes of the proceedings. 
Horne had now found what he want- 
ed, an opportunity to be talked of; 
and he busied himselfas usual. ‘He 
ran to the members of Opposition,the 
Rockinghams and Shelburnes. They 
gave him civil words, but naturally 
shrunk from so’ boisterous so 
unlucky a partisan; and finally told 
him that they wonld have nothing 
to do wit the business» The pub- 
lishers of the Gazetteer and the Mid- 
dlesex Journal, however, persevered, 
in the hope of public support, and 
the assurance of immediate gain. 
Thompson and Wheble, the proprie- 
tors of thé two papers, were accord- 
ingly ordered to attend the House. 
They were not forthcoming. After 
some renewals of the order, a royal 
reward was offered for their appre- 
hension. The two publishers were 
now arrested, and taken ‘before 
Wilkes, the sitting Alderman’ at 
Guildhall. He discharged them, on 
the plea, that the royal proclamation 
was no authority: On the second 
day, a freeman of London, of the 
name of Miller, had been taken un- 
der a Speaker’s' warrant: § Miller 
resisted, and’ the messenger | was 
about’ to be: committed fur the-as 
sault ‘by the warrant of Crosby, the 
Mayor, and ‘Wilkes and Sawbridge: 
Aidermen; ‘when baib was’ given’ for 
him by thé Deputy. Sergeantat- arms, 
Thus the Kingand eee Sprakeewerd 
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treated with the same easy scorn, 
and three London Justices braved the 
Commons and the Crown together. 
The confusion now thickened amu- 
singly. An order was instantly is- 
sued for the appearance of the three 
delinquents, Crosby and Sawbridge, 
who were members of the House, in 
their place, and Wilkes, simply as an 
Alderman. The two Members ap- 
peared, declared what they had done, 
exhibited no signs of penitence, and 
were instantly ordered to the Tower. 
Wilkes refused to attend, stating, in 
his letter to Sir Fletcher Norton, 
then Speaker, “‘ that not having been 
summoned as a member, and not 
having been required to attend in 
his place, he did not think it proper 
to attend at all; that if the House 
would give him his rightas Member 
for Middlesex, he was ready to at- 
tend in, his place, and justify the 
treatmentof ani//egal proclamation !” 
This result ought to have been fore- 
seen. Any attempt to compel Wilkes 
to appear, must have awakened the 
whole fury of the Election questions 
again—must have again brought him 
forward with tenfold force as the 
popular champion, and inevitably 
revived the measureless rancour 
which it had been so difficult to 
calm. An order of form was issued 
for his attendance in a few days af- 
ter.. It was renewed, and fixed for 
the 8th of April. As the day ap- 
proached, the House adjourned to the 
9th. Thus Wilkes escaped in splen- 
did impunity. But Crosby and 
Sawbridge were already in durance, 
and there they were kept till the end 
of the Session; yet more than re- 
pers for their incarceration by popu- 
ar plaudits, and on their release, 


further consoled by gold boxes. 


Nothing more was heard of the pro- 
secution of the printers. The de- 
bates were thenceforth published 
without any disguise, and the publi- 
city, which undoubtedly ought to 
have been coveted by the House, and 
enjoyed by the nation long before, 
was fully obtained. 

-The history of public journals 
would form.a curious volume. They 
seem to have existed in ancient 
Rome, in the Acta Diurna, or re- 
ports of the.daily transactions of the 
chief public, officers. On the reyi- 
val of civilisation, they, next appear- 
ed ia the Venetian Gazetia,so called 
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from thé coin which was their priée. 
They, were.introduced into England 
in. the memorable year of the Ar- 
mada, and introduced expressly, by 
Elizabeth for the purpose of giving 
intelligence of the invasion to. her 
gallant people. The change from 
war to politics in the early part of 
the reign of Charles I., created a 
passion for public discussion, and 
several papers were published on 
both sides. The taste grew, and the 
reign of William IIL, so distin- 
guished for the principles of British 
freedom, increased the number of 
papers, which, however, were sel- 
dom published more than once a- 
week. The reigns of the Georges, 
peaceable, opulent, yet irritated by 
the perpetual attempts of the Jaco- 
bites to form a party, and when 
those had ceased, not less irritated 
by the ambition of powerful factions 
under singularly able Jeaders, made 
newspapers a general] indulgence of 
the nation. Wilkes’s quarrels, com- 
bining with the worthlessness of the 
Grafton Ministry, gave them a new 
interest, and made them a general 
necessity. A new feature was now 
given to them, by their being made 
the vehicles of opinion to the great 
parties of the State. Parliament was 
an oracle, to be approached only by 
the initiated. But the battles of 
party sometimes extended beyond 
the legislatorial precincts, and re- 
quired the aid of the people. The 
newspapers were then the trumpets, 
the manifestoes, the summons to the 
charge, or the declarations of prin- 
ciple. Swift and Bolingbroke, Ad- 
dison, and a crowd of anonymous 
writers, inferior in literature, but 
sometimes of high station inthe 
Royal Councils, appealed to the pub- 
lic through the newspapers. The 
Walpole Administration was a per- 
petual newspaper war; and the Mi- 
nistry fel], less by a Parliamentary 
overthrow, than by its gradual ne- 
glect of this field. It had grown in- 
solent by success, and suffered the 
superiority of the pen to pass over 
to itsenemies. The fault was equally 
ross and irretrievable ;and the ablest 

inister of the reign paid the pe- 
nalty, in immediate and returniess 
exclusion from power. 

We have intimated one book as 
capable. of forming a most curious 
history, We may, now, intimate an> 
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other—the “ Annals'of ‘Party Wri- 
tiny” in England. The materials are 
abundant, the subject is closely con- 
nected with the growth of the Con- 
stitution, and the anecdotes of indi- 
vidual character are numberiess, 
poignant, and involving the first 

ublic names of England since the 
Revolution. A new writer was now 
to rekindle the languid fires of the 
press. All phenomena strike by their 
suddenness in the political world, 
as well as in the physical. On the 
21st of January,1769, a letter appear- 
ed in the “ Public Advertiser,” with 
the signature, since so well known, 
of Junius. The boldness, the lofty 
scorn, and the indignant fierceness 
of this assailant of Ministers, would 
have ensured general attention; but 
these were qualities in which he 
would soon have found equals. His 
unrivalled power lay in his singular 
felicity of language ; in a classic ele- 
gance, even while he was depreca- 
ting all the graces of speech; and in 
the splendours of the orator, while 
he professed a contempt for every 
thing but the force of the logician. 
Junius made no concealment of his 
purposes. His principle was to 
crush the Ministry. No man less 
maneuvred on the edge of the field. 
He pushed for their centre at once. 
Combining popular wrongs with po- 
pular clamours, individual errors 
with public misgovernment, the na- 
eldasad Pressdres with party interests, 
he flung the whole condensed mass 
of truth and falsehood on the head 
of Administration. It smote them 
with the weight of a thunderbolt. 
“Tf, by the immediate interposition 
of Providence,” exclaimed this bold 
and brilliant writer, “it were possi- 
ble for us to escape a crisis so full 
of terror and despair, posterity will 
not believe the history of the pre- 
sent times. They will either believe 
that our distresses were imaginary, 
or that we had the good fortune to 
be governed by men of integrity and 
wisdom. They will not believe it 
poate, that their ancestors could 
ave survived, or recovered from so 
Genpeiate 4 conditiod, while a Duke 


of Graftén was Prime Minister, and 


a wey North Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer, 


a Weymouth atid’ Hills- 
ecretaries of State, aGran- 
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field ‘Chief Criminal Judge’‘of the 
kingdom.” 

‘he public were astonished at the 
force and fervid défiance of those 
celebrated letters, but'the astonish- 
ment was converted into admiration 
by their continued’ eloquence, ex 
quisite subtlety, and polished vigour. 
lt has been the habit, in our age of 
pretension, to speak of those master 
pieces with carelessness. But att 
honester feeling will acknowledge, 
that for their objects, English litera- 
ture has never seen their equal; 
that in their day all rivalship was 
consumed in their intense lustre; that 
since their day, all imitation has 
been able to reach only to their de- 
fects; and that not even among the 
noblest names of literature then in its 
day—and it was the day of Burke, 
Chatham, Sackville, Holland, and a 
crowd of eminent men who adorned 
public life by their genius, and illus- 
trated the bry 0 Fh noe by 
eloquence and knowledge, unparal- 
leled since the brightest days of 
Grecian freedom—was there a single 
name that could assert its title to the 
full possession of the wreath of Junius. 
To one was attributed his force, to 
another his taste, to a third his pun- 
gent sense, to a fourth his knowledge 
of constitutional law, public men, 
and Cabinet measures; but no man 
could be pointed out among the 
living who inherited the undivided 
claim. The enquiry into the secret 
of his authorship has been so lon 
and so utterly baffled, that it w 
now be idle to renew it. The late 
attempt to give the honour to Sir 
Philip Francis has failed like the rest, 
and from a cause admitting of no an- 
swer. Sir Philip had not talents for 
the task. Writing all his life, and 
even emulously adopting the style 
of Junius, he never was able te 
adopt his spirit. ‘The habiliments 
were there, the man to wear them 
was wanting. The eépigrammati¢ 
turn, the terseness, the virulence, 
the abruptness, all the errors, were 
there, and all’ exaggerated; bat the 
redeeming qualities of the gréat' wr 
ter—the Vividnéss, the fine originali- 
ty—the concealed metaphor shining 
through, ol Mapa to the 
simplest phrasethe’ intense poig- 
nancy, striking’ ‘like # dagger to the 
héart; were “‘not’ there; ‘and Jonius 
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has gone to his immortality unen- 
cumbered by the clay of Sir Philip 
Francis. 

The conjectures of the day were 
fastened upon every remarkable per- 
sonage of public life. Burke, full of 
talent, animation, and hostility to the 
Grafton ascendency, was naturally 
named among the rest. But the an- 
swer was, that his splendid amplifi- 
Catioys were the very reverse of the 
condensed and consuming vividness 
of Junius. Still this was but an in- 
efficient answer, for a man of Burke's 
powers might have made himself 
master of any style; he did occa- 
sionally exhibit an extraordinary di- 
versity, and the probability, if he 
were Junius, was, that he would 
adopt a style as remote from his ha- 
bitual one as possible, for the mere 
purpose of preserving his incognito. 
But there are some approaches to 
evidence. Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Malone were fully satisfied from cir- 
cumstances, that Burke had some- 
thing to do with the letters; not that 
he had originally written them—that 
part they believed to have belonged 
to some one else—but that he had 
corrected, added to, and invigorated 


them. By some means or other, the 
original authorship was generally 
connected with the name of a Mr 
Dyer, a very clever and well-inform- 


ed person, a member of the Gerard 
Street Club, and a peculiar intimate 
of Burke. Dyer was not distinguish- 
ed asa writer. Yet there are many 
instances of individuals, who, pos- 
sessing great abilities, are careless of 
their display, and from indolence, or 
want of opportunity, from non-ex- 
citement, or from actual reluctance 
to appear in public, suffer their 
powers to waste themselves in ano- 
nymous essays. Dyer had lived 
under circumstances which would 
naturally supply much of the infor- 
mation that characterises the letters. 
He had travelled, and known much 
of mankind; he had subsequently 
held an office in the department of 
the Military Commissariat, which 
brought him much in contact with 
the War-Office, of which Junius 
writes with such palpable and prac- 
tical intimacy. His intercourse with 
London society, and peculiarly with 
Burke’s house, whith ‘had already 
become a nest of young politicians, 
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would supply alt the more privat 

politics of the day. His death took 
place in 1772, coincident with the 
conclusion of the letters. They were 
never revived; and the universal opi- 
nion at the time was, that the writer 
had died. Another curious indica- 
tion was, the anecdote mentioned by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, of William 
Burke’s hurrying, immediately on 
Dyer’s death, to his lodgings, and 
there seizing and destroying a large 
quantity of MSS., on which, being 
questioned by Reynolds, who was 
one of the executors, and who, when 
he entered the room, found the floor 
covered with the papers cut up into 
the smallest fragments, there being 
no fire in the grate, he hurriedly an- 
swered, that “the papers were of 
great importance to himself, and of 
none to any body else.” In addition, 
Burke acknowledged indirectly to 
Reynolds, that he knew the writer of 
Junius’s letters, but expressed a wish 
at the same time, that he should be 
asked nothing further upon the sub- 
ject. Still the direct proof is wanting, 
and will probably never be supplied. 
Yet Burke gradually felt that suspi- 
cion pointed towards him; and it was 
probably on this account that he 
ventured on his panegyric of Junius 
in the House—a capital contrivance 
as a disclaimer, for who could be 
supposed to panegyrize himself? In 
the debate on the address in 1770, 
he thus depicted this Court terror 
and popular idol: —* How comes this 
Junius to have broke through the 
cobwebs of the law, and to range, un- 
controlled and unpunished, through 
the land? The myrmidons of the 
Court have been long, and are’ still 
pursuing him in vain. They will not 
spend their time upon me or upon 
you, when the mighty boar of the 
forest that has broke through ‘all 
their tvils is before them. But what 
will all their efforts avail ? No sooner 
has he wounded one, than he strikes 
down another dead at his feet. | For 
my own part, when I saw his ‘attack 
on the King, I own my blood ran 
cold. I thought that he had ventured 
too far, and that there was an end of 
his triumphs. Not'that he had not'as- 
serted many bold truths: ‘Yes, sir, 
there aré in that composition ‘many 
bold truths, by which ‘4 wise prince 
might profit. It was the rancour 
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apd, venom with which, L.was struck, 
But-while I expected from this da- 
ting flight-his final ruin and fall, be- 
hold, him rising still higher, and 
coming souse down. upon both Houses 
of Parliament! Yes, he made you 
his quarry, and you still bleed from 
the effects of his talons. You crouch- 
ed, and still crouch, beneath his rage. 
Nor has he dreaded the. terrors of 
your brow, sir,* for he has attacked 
even you, and, I believe, you have 
had no reason to triumph in the en- 
counter. Not content with carrying 
away our royal eagle in his pounces, 
and dashing him against a rock, he 
has laid you prostrate, and King, 
Lords, and Commons, thus become 
the sport of his fury. Were he a 
member of this House, what might 
not be expected from his knowledge, 
his firmness, and his integrity ? He 
would be easily known by his con- 
tempt of all danger, by his penetra- 
tiou, and by his vigour. Nothing would 
escape his vigilance and activity. 
Bad Ministers could conceal nothing 
from his sagacity, nor could promises 
or threats induce him to conceal any 
thing from the public.” 

If the supposition be true that 
Dyer was the chief author of the let- 
ters, the panegyric might be deliver- 
ed, and be free from all disingenu- 
ousness. At all events, if its object 
were to throw a shield over Burke, 
it had the effect. He seems to have 
completely swept away all suspicion 
at the moment, while he attracted to 
himself the praise of party beroism, 
aod personal ability. 

The object of Junius was to crush 
the Grafton Ministry. This he ef- 
fected with unparalleled power. But 
in his, progress he was compelled, 
from time to time, to turn aside and 
chastise. individuals who rashly at- 
tempted to try his strength. Sir Wil- 
liam Draper had made the first ex- 
periment, and was: made the first 

_victim., ,Horne’s officiousness natu- 
tally excited disgust for his politics, 
andihis letters to Wilkes had as natu- 
rally,.exeited scorn for. his person. 
‘From, both circumstances, he was so 
far beneath.the notice of the lordly 
Junius, that, for nearly two years, he 
ree £0 the moreitcatien ef find- 

his claims,to. public ridicule, to- 
tally, disregarded, ,, Junius, had) pur- 
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suits of a rank. which. did not, suffer 
him to stoop to) the little virtues or 
vices of a demagogue, whose .ele~ 
ment was in coffeehouse politics and 
the harangues of the Common Coun- 
cil. His quarry. was Kings, and,Par- 
liaments; he could not ¢ondescend 
to the chastisement of the half-un- 
gowned disturber of Brentford,, But 
Horne’s quarrel with Wilkesat Jength 
brought their names together in one 
of the letters alluding to the conduct 
of Ministers ; and he was smitten to 
the dust with one of those side- 
blows, those careless sweeps. of the 
scimitar, which Junius handJed with 
such fatal ease. “ The unfortunate 
success, of the Rev. Mr Horne’s en- 
deavours,” said the letter, “in sup- 
port of the Ministerial nomination of 
Sheriffs, will, [ fear, obstruct his pre- 
ferment. Permit me to recommend 
him to your Grace’s protection. Yeu 
will find him copiously gifted with 
those qualities of the heart, which 
usually direct, you in the choice. of 
your friendships. He, too, was, Mr 
Wilkes’s friend, and as incapable as 
you are of the liberal resentment of 
a gentleman. No, my Lord, it. was 
the solitary, vindictive malice of a 
monk, brooding over the infirmities 
of his friend, until he thought: they 
quickened. into public life, and feast- 
ing with a rancorous rapture upon 
the sordid catalogue of his distresses. 
Now, let, him go back again to his 
cloister. ‘The mention of this man 
has moved me from my natural mo- 
deration. Let me return to your 
Grace ; you are the pillow on which 
I am determined to rest all my re- 
sentments.’” : 

Horne answered the letter within 
a few days, in a weak attempt at 
ironical deprecation. But in one por- 
tion of his reply, where he is acci- 
dentally betrayed into seriousness, 
he draws a picture of his own self- 
sought misfortunes, which ought to 
be a lesson to all who desert an ho- 
nourable ‘station: for the pursuit of 
rabble .popularity.., “All, parties,” 
says he, ‘“haye,,their, reasons for 
uniting in, their, wishes, against. me. 
The popular. prejudice,is as strongly 
in your fayour,as itis ¥iglent against 
the parson, Singwlar as, my, present 
situation is, it is neither painful, ner 
wae tk untacebees,  Sp.ta not, fi ber 
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public business, who does not, at 
even his entrance, prepare his mind 
for such an event. Health, fortune, 
tranquillity, and private connexions, 
I have sacrificed upon the altar of 
the public, And the only return I 
receive, because I[ will not concur to 

and mislead a senseless multi- 
tude, is barely thut they have not yet 
torn me in pieces.” This was per- 
fectly true. He had gained the most 
entire public scorn. But it ought to 
be asked, What public necessity 
called on this man tv take upon him- 
self “ public business?’ What, but 
his own miserable vanity, his ridi- 
culous eagerness for being talked 
of, and his culpable disregard of 
the sacred duties to which he had 
professionally given his pledge ? His 
sufferings were the natural result of 
his absurdity. The waste of his in- 
come was the work of the same folly 
which exhausted his character; and 
if his subsequent career was render- 
ed still darker by repeated punish- 
ment, he might thank for it only the 
more violent ebullitions of the same 
restless, irrational, and low-minded 
love of notoriety. 

The correspondence with Junius 
was instantly interrupted. That wri- 
ter saw at once the error of stopping 
on his way to trample on men like 
Horne, while the Graftons, Norths, 
and Bedfords, were stil] to be immo- 
lated. He despatched a private note 
to his printer, enclosing a short let- 
ter to Horne, commencing with—* I 
cannot descend to an altercation with 
you in the newspapers.” The letter 
was published, and Horne imme- 
diately issued a reply, of feeble com- 

osition, and intolerable length. But 

unius was determined to shake him 
off, and pursue his proper prey. His 
letter of August 15, 1771, makes an 
eager effort to disgust him. “ I ought 
to make an apology to the Duke of 
Grafton, for sufferiog any part of my 
attention to be diverted from his 
Grace to Mr Horne. I am not justi- 
fied by the similarity of their dispo- 
sitions. Private vices, however de- 
testable, have not dignity sufficientto 
attract the censure of the press, un- 
less they are united with the power 
of doing some signal mischief to the 
community. Mr Horne’s situation 
> sa not correspond with: his inten- 
tions.” 


But, to turn fora moment from this 
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disturber and his castigatious, to a 
subject which has so lately excited 
the Empire, and which must exer- 
cise so Jong and so anxious an influ- 
ence over its fortunes ; what was the 
opinion of the great political master 
on Reform, the fearless, unprejudi- 
ced, and unhesitating Junius—the 
man who boasted of going to the ut- 
most verge of right for the assertion 
of the utmost liberty compatible with 
the existence of the constitution? In 
his letter to Wilkeson Parliamentary 
Reform, 7th September, 1771, he 
thus states his sentiments : 

“Lord Chatham’s project, for in- 
stance, of increasing the number of 
knights of shires, appears to me ad- 
mirable. As to cutting away the Kot- 
ten Burghs,” ( Wilkes’s proposition, ) 
“Tamas much offended as any man, 
at seeing so many of them under the 
direct influence of the Crown, or at 
the disposal of private persons, Yet, 
I own, | have both doubts and ap- 
prehensions in regard to the remedy 
you propose. I shall be charged, per- 
haps, with an unusual want of poli- 
tical intrepidity, when I honestly 
confess to you, thatI am startled at 
the idea of so extensive an amputa- 
tion. In the. first place, 1 question 
the power de jure of the Legislature 
to disfranchise anumber of boroughs 
upon the general ground of impro- 
ving the Constitution. There cannot 
be a doctrine more fatal to the liberty 
and property we are contending for, 
than that which confounds the idea 
of a supreme and an arbitrary Legis- 
lature. I need not point out to you 
the fatal purposes to which it has 
been, and may be applied. If weare 
sincere ia the political creed which 
we profess, there are many things 
which we ought to affirm cannot be 
done by King, Lords, and Commons. 
Among those I recken the disfran- 
chising of boroughs, with a general 
view to improvement. I consider it 
as an equivalent to robbing the par- 
ties concerned of their freehold, of 
their birthright. I say that, though 
this birthright may be forfeited, or 
the exercise of it suspended in par- 
ticular cases, it cannut be taken away 
by a general law for any real or pre- 
tended purpose of improving the Con- 
stitution. 

“ Supposing the attempt made, Iam 
persuaded you cannot mean that 
either King or Lords should take an 
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active part in it; a bill which touches 
only the representation of the peo- 
ple must originate in the House of 
Commons. the formation and 
mode of passing it, the exclusive 
right of the Commons must be assert- 
ed as scrupulously, as in the case of 
a money bill. Now, sir, I should be 
glad to know, by what kind of rea- 
soning it can be proved, that there is 
~ a power vested in the representative 
to destroy his immediate constituent. 
Whence could he possibly derive it ? 
A courtier, I know, will be ready to 
maintain the affirmative. The doc- 
trine suits him exactly, because it 

ives an unlimited operation to the 
influence of the Crown. But we, Mr 
Wilkes, ought to hold a different lan- 

uage. It is no answer to me to say, 
that the bill, whenit passes the House 
of Commons, is the act of the majo- 
rity, and not the representatives of 
the particular boroughs concerned. 
If the majority can disfranchise ten 
boroughs, why not twenty ? why not 
the whole kingdom? Why should 
they not make their own seats in 
Parliament for life ? When the Sep- 
tennial Act passed, the Legislature did 
what apparently and palpably they 
had no power to do; but they did 
more than people in general were 
aware of. They, in effect, disfran- 
chised the whole kingdom for four 
years. 

“ For argument’s sake, I shall now 
suppose that the expediency of the 
measure, and the power of Parlia- 
ment, are unquestionable. Still, you 
will find an insurmountable difficul- 
ty in the execution. When all your 
instruments of amputation are pre- 
pared, when the unhappy patient lies 
bound at your feet, without the pos- 
sibility of resistance, by what infal- 
lible rule will you direct the opera- 
tion? When you propose to cut 
away the rotten parts, can you tell 
us what parts are perfectly sound ? 
Are there any certain limits in fact 
or theory to inform you at what 
point you must stop, at what point 
the mortification ends? To a man 
so capable of observation and reflec- 
tion as you are, it is unnecessary to 
say all that might be said upon the 
subject.” 

Of course, this rational view ‘of 
the ease was ‘not the view taken by 
Horne, or the friends. of Herne. Ju- 
nius was denounced in the! taverns 
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as “a friend of corruption,” “a profii- 
gate purchased by an equally vot 
gate Treasury,” a “Ministerial pan- 
der.” The difficulty of distinguish« 
ing between the good and the bad, 
the actual dishonesty of punishing 
the honest elector for the crime “of 
the corrupt one, the palpable illega- 
lity of stripping of their franchise a 
multitude of individuals, some of 
whom had obtained it by ‘inherit- 
ance, some by personal service, some 
by the payment of their money, some 
by great public merits, and all in 
open and perfect conformity to the 
laws of the land, were no difficulties 
to the sweeping legislation of the 
tavern; and Junius was denounced 
by Horne, in his public harangues, as 
a “ defender of rotten boroughs.” 
In this struggle Horne was, by-a 
curious contradiction, utterly defeat- 
ed, and yet tolerably successful. In 
point of literature, his overthrow 
was complete. His letters are con- 
temptible, contrasted with the 
strength, clearness, and pungency of 
Junius. Adopting the style of the 
great writer with a menial eagerness 
of imitation, he has no power of 
adopting his spirit. His reasoning is 
vague, his sarcasm pointless, and his 
illustration unnatural, Jaboured, and 
obscure. Junius launches an arrow 
at him, strikes him in a mortal spot, 
and calmly passes on. Horne returns 
the assault with a club, fatigues him- 
self by his awkward hostility, falls 
short of his dexterous and disdainful 
antagonist, and in revenge beats the 
air. But the mere contest gave him ad- 
ditional publicity, and to be talked of 
was his triumph;all the triumph which 
he could ever expectin such acontest, 
and perhaps all the triumph that his 
worthless ambition ever desired. If 
scoffed at and scorned, still he was 
the subject of the public lips; if 
trampled into the deepest mire of 
public shame, still he was brought 
before the public eye; if scourged 
by Wilkes’s bitter vindictiveness for 
his notorious change from abject ser- 
vility to insolent revolt, or branded 
on the forehead by the fiery stam 
of Junius, as bartering first his feel- 
ings for a vulgar popularity, and then 
his popularity for the indulgence of 
a vulgar revenge, still the simple fact 
of his venturing’ to ‘cope with such 
competitors, gave him a reputation 


‘for courage; which with ‘the rabble 
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ig a substitute for every virtue, under 
yen. a j yred 

_ The, course of time does some- 
‘or every. man, The old lead. 


ers of the populace were rapidly dis- 
appearing from the scene. Some 
had grown weary of the dungeon; 
ene were broken down by years; 


Wilkes had already withdrawn into 
the shelter of his gowa, and was fast 
becoming an alderman, and nothing 
more. The faction required a man 
who would face dungeon and pillory 
for the popular shout; and Horne 
had already shewn that he possessed 
the requisite endurance. But he was 
still a clergyman, his robes were a 
hinderance to the alacrity with which 
he was to climb the heights of rabble 
honour, and he now adopted the ex- 
traordinary determination of aban- 
doning his, sacred profession, and 
following his fortunes in the popu- 
lar high-road. In 1773, he sold the 
living of New Brentford, and nomi- 
nally commenced his preparation for 
the Bar. Partisanship did its share 
with its usual zeal. Four individuals 
gave him a joint bond for L.400 
a year, until he should be called; of 
which bond, if we are to believe 
himself, pay ment was never demand- 
ed. Yet, asnearly his whole subse- 
quent income was notoriously sup- 
plied by subscriptions, it is difficult 
to conceive that he should have been 
more reluctant to use the purse. of 
other men ia the former instance 
than in the latter, 

But it is probable that in his de- 
' claration of being called to the Bar 
he was never serious. He was now 
thirty-seven, an age too late for any 
change of profession; his habits were 
rambliag, giddy, and vain. In his 
study, he loved to run from subject 
to subject; and in public, to exhibit 
his versatility in idle speeches at 
every idle convocation of the multi- 
tude. He was miserable if he was 
not. plunging into some popular 
quarrel, struggling through some 
personal difficulty, or _inyolving 
every man round him in party war- 
fare. Such habits would never have 
made a man “learned in the law.” 
Eternally , corresponding, or, scrib- 
bling legen in the newspapers to all 
possible public men upon all possible 
topics, he ‘could never have found 
time for. the Auer of the Law, The 
ety mature of his faculties, yolatile 


ik t 
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tather than vivid, and mone captious 
than acute, and)sharper than streng, 
disqualified him for the steady labour 
aud manly severity of the legal mind. 
As a public speaker, his.experiment 
in the House of Commons. extin- 
guished him at once and forever, 
But he soon found an occupation. 
In 1775, the American colonies broke 
out into open revolt. The question 
is now past into history ; and the his- 
tory itself almost disappears amid 
the glare of the fearful and magnifi- 
cent catastrophes which have since 
filled the European eye. With the 
fires of the great revolutionary vol- 
cano which consumed so vast a por- 
tion of the strength of Europe, 
scarcely sunk down, and still threat- 
ening at every hour to break out 
with more vindictive conflagration, 
we have no eyes to turn to the twink- 
ling of the revolutionary torch in the 
hands of a Transatlantic mob. But 
the American revolt was a guilty and 
treacherous rebellion against a ge- 
nerous and gracious master. It suc- 
ceeded. But the question of its good 
fortune is still to be decided. The 
fifty years which have since elapsed 
are nothing in the life of a nation, 
They have been prosperous even 
under the wavering republicanism of 
America, but they might have been 
immeasurably more prosperous un- 
der the steady, calm, and lenient su- 
premacy of England. Yet even of 
that prosperity the closing hour may 
not be far. The only elements of 
strength in the government have 
been borrowed from the English mo- 
narchy. With the recession from 
England, Democracy has advanced 
upon her. The present contests.of 
the Northern and Southern. States 
may be partially reconciled, though 
the final dismemberment of the Union 
is inevitable. But a deadlier enemy 
than the worst dismemberinent is 
fearlessly at work. Democracy, is 
waiting only the moment to, grasp 
the coustitution, and strangle it at,a 
touch. The power of the populace.is 
hourly growing more arrogant. The 
ambition of its leaders is more openly 
aiming at the overthrow of the esta- 
blished order—thetide of brute. farce 
and untaught passion is hourly press- 
ing heavier upon the few and feeble 
barriers of the State; and the first 
natignal impulse will bury, the: go- 
yernment in the spe, depth which 
> 
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hae dready swallowed up’ the reli- 
gion, the morals, atid the good faith 
of America. . 

‘The first actual collision in arms 
at Lexington, put all the pseudo-pa- 
triotism of the metropolis on the 
alert. Horne was, of course, busy at 
the earliest moment. The “Society 
for Constitutional Information,” a 
club of nameless disturbers, which 
had been formed out of the wreck 
of the “ Bill of Rights” Club, held a 
meeting on the occasion, at which 
he moved, “ that a subscription 
should be raised for the relief of the 
widows, orphans, and aged parents 
of their American fellow-subjects, 
murdered [!| by the King’s troops at 
Lexington and Concord, on the 19th 
day of April, 1775.” A vote of a 
hundred pounds from the Society 
was passed, and the money ordered 
to be transmitted to Franklin. But 
the peril of being publicly connect- 
ed with such a vote, was so perfectly 
comprehended, that the chairman of 
the meeting declined affixing his sig- 
nature to it for the newspapers. The 
hesitation seeming to be general, 
Horne took the burden upon himself, 
signed his name, and prepared for 
the dungeon which he thus invited, 
and which he amply deserved. 

Yet his punishment was singularly 
delayed. His act was a palpable 
challenge to Government. No autho- 
rity could longer claim the national 
respect, ifit received such insults in 
silence. But the Minister was pro- 
bably engrossed with weightier con- 
siderations than the petulance of a 
newspaper advertisement. America 
was hourly teeming with rebellion. 
The efforts of a powerful Opposition 
were throwing fetters round every 
step of Government ; and with Ame- 
rica in open hostility in his front, 
Europe was exhibiting strong signs 
of a disposition to take advantage of 
the evil time. But the punishment 
even of so petty a disturber was 
due to justice; and in July, 1774, he 
was broaght to trial at Guildhall, be- 
fore Lord Mansfield. Tiitlow, then 
Attorney-General, Jed the prosecu- 
tion, ‘and’ forcibly argued on ‘the 
gratuitous insult to Government, 
Which was the direct object of the 
libel. “ The intention of this paper,” 
said he truly, “is nothing more than 
to'defy the laws’ and ‘justice Of the 
¢ouutry; proclaiming ‘thus, “ Either 
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puriish’ this’ libel, or ‘confess’ * that 


there are no laws in the country’ by 
which a Vibef’ can be’ punished.’ 
Others have entertained sufficient 
malice against this Country. Others 
have been anxious enough to excite 
sedition, but this is written chiefly 
for the purpose of telling mankind, 
thus I dare do, I dare insult the Jaws, 
without baving any earthly thing to 
state to the public, except an insult 
on the laws. 

“ Is it,” said he, “ to be laid down 
for law, or a thing to be tolerated in 
a civilized country, that crimes of 
the most heinous sort shall be im- 
puted to men by a public reviler in 
a newspaper, who yet dares not 
stand forth as an accuser? Is it to 
be tolerated in a country where an 
orderly government prevails, and 
while the form of Government sub- 
sists, that men shall write against the 
transactions of that Government, as 
if stained with all the crimes under 
heaven; and calculated for no earthly 
purpose but that of committing 
those crimes? To suppress liberty, 
the only object for which Govern- 
ment is, or vught'to be erected ; and 
to suppress that liberty by the means 
of murder, is imputed to the trans- 
actions of the freest country under 
heaven: ‘And ‘it is’ called liberty to 
do that! “Men must be shortsighted 
indeed, the man must be drivelling 
like an idiot, who doves not see that 
the maintaining of regular govern- 
ment, is the true, the only means of 
maintaining liberty.” j 

These observations were peculi- 
arly pointed at the insolent and de- 
fying language of the resolution 
published by the Club, which had 
declared that the L.100 was devoted 
to the relief of the widows, &c. “ of 
our beloved American . fellow-sub, 
jects, who, faithful to the character 
of Englishmen, preferring death to 
slavery, were, fur this reason only, 
inhumanly murdered by the Kiug’s 
troops, at or near Lexington,” &c. 

Horne’s perpetual vanity urged 
him into defending himself on this 
octasion; and looking on the whole 
transaction now With the most im- 
partial eye, the true wonder is, how 
a@ man of iy’ practice in addressing 
the people, could have produced a 
performance 80 impotent as his 
§peech. “It was totally a dry piece 
of Special pleading. Tnstead of exs 
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bibiting the common dexterity of ex- 
citing the feelings of the jury in his 
. favour, by appeals to the popular 
topics of the time, to the enthusiasm 
that might be generated by a view 
of the presumed wrongs of America; 
to the miseries of civil bloodshed 
ence begun; to the hazard of the 
precedent, if brought home to our- 
selves; or putting the jury in the 
position of the people of Massachu- 
sets, atternpting to invoke their sym- 
pathies for himself, by asking them 
what would be their own conduct 
if they found themselves forced to 
defend their rights against a soldiery, 
Horne, without adopting any other 
of the expedients that would have 
naturally suggested themselves to an 
orator on the popular side, labouring 
to make the worse appear the better 
reason, employed his whole speech 
in meagre and lingering attempts to 
be sarcastic at the expense of the 
judge, to prove that the King’s troops 

ad been brought into question before 
for disturbancesin London; and final- 
ly to say, that as Wilkes had escaped 
the punishment of publishing libels, 
there was no reason in making him 
suffer for writing them. The neces- 
sary result of this feeble defence was 
a verdict of guilty. He was, shortly 
after, brought up to receive sentence, 
and was condemned to pay a fine of 
L.200, be imprisoned for a twelve- 
month, and find securities for his 
good behaviour for three years, him- 
self in L.400, and two sureties in 
L.200 each. 

Horne was now in his forty- third 
year, and the retrospect of his life 
might have been a grave warning 
for the future years of a man capable 
of moral wisdom. He had lost a 
profession; he had thrown himself 
out of all society, but that of a small 
circle of violent men, who lived on 
tepics of public discontent; he had 
been involved in three trials, he was 
now under sentence of the law, and 
he was on the brink of poverty. At 
this ‘period; he had the world to be- 
gin anew. But this seems to have 
given him no pain. His’vocation was 
idleness. ‘He loved to talk of the 
effects which he might produce, 
when once within the limits of West- 
minster Hall, but ‘he suffered them 
to glide by; atid it wis not till ‘he 
was ufged by others, that hé appl 
to the Benchers of the Inner Temple 
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for a call. His application’ there 
failed. The nominal ground was his 
having beenachurchman. The true 
ground was his political character, 
The secretary of “ the Constitutional 
Society,” the rabble orator, and the 
convicted libeller, with the rankness 
of the jail still on him, was not likely 
to have made an acceptable addition 
tu the English Bar. The rejection 
sat lightly on him ; his appeal might 
have lain to the judges, and from 
them to the Legislature. But he 
took no further trouble on the sub- 
ject. He complained, of course, of . 
tyranny, injustice, the prejudices of 
the Inner Temple, and the secret 
hostility of all mankind. But he 
did nothing. The probable conclu- 
sion is, that he was perfectly satis- 
fied with the result ; and that, en- 
joying the new topic of his injuries 
from the Bar, he felt himself fortu- 
nate in escaping the trouble of the 
profession. He was now urged no 
more; turned to his old habits of 
teaching Ministers how to govern, 
and England how to be opulent with- 
out labour, and free without subor- 
dination; and wrote pamplilets on 
the war. America had lately added 
to the original crime of her rebellion, 
an alliance with France. The pas- 
sion of the young republic for liberty 
offered no impediment to her flat- 
tering the passion of the old des- 

tism for power. France, in the 
impulse of her evil destiny, instantly 
embraced the alliance, broke the 
peace, and was from that moment un- 
done. Yet she had not the excuse 
of blindness for her choice of ruin. 
The natural result of American alli- 
ance on the European monarchies, 
was clearly announced by the states- 
men of the Continent. 

On Franklin’s applying to Frede+ 
rick of Prussia for his assistance, the 
veteran monarch instantly shrank 
Je suis royaliste par metier, was his 
sagacious answer. But to the vanity 
of France there''was' irresistible 
temptation in the chance of ‘héalin 
the wounds of the British sword, oe 
joining her new enemy. The bitter 
defeats ofthe wat’ ‘of 1763 ‘stilt’ 
rankied ‘at’ her heart. ‘The : 
faith of treaties was no barrier to tié” 
combined “fickivinieds} pride, and taii- 
cour of*her Ministry. She sént: her 
army across thé ‘Atlantic? ad they” 
brought back with them the torch 
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that-was speedily to wrap thé whole 
fabric of the monarchy in conflagra- 


ane nee ‘ 

rne, of course, plunged into the 
controversy, and took the part, of 
course, of the enemy. In con- 
junction with Price, a malignant, who 
has passed down to posterity solely 
by Burke’s castigation of his folly, in 
the immortal “ Reflections on the 
French Revolution,” he immediately 
set forth a pumphlet, entitled, “ Facts 
addressed t) the Landholders, Mer- 
chants, &c. of Great Britain and Ire- 
land.” It thus began, with a menace 
well worthy of the writer :—“ Fel- 
low-countrymen! It was only by the 
death of one King, and the expulsion 
of another, by along train of cruel 
civil wars, and a deluge of the best 
blood in the country, that our ances- 
tors could at length obtain from pre- 
rogative, that the Judges, who only 
declare the Jaw, should no longer be 
under the influence and corrupt 
power of the Crown; and though 
costly, they thought the purchase 
wisely made. What is now our 
struggle? That those who make the 
laws sball no longer be prostituted 
to infamous and sordid gains; that 
the Legislature itself may be rescued 
from. temptations which flesh and 
blood cannot withstand. The inte- 
grity of Parliament, it has been ob- 
served, is the keystone that keeps 
the whole together. If this be 
shaken, our constitution totters; if 
it be quite removed, our constitution 
falls into ruin. 

“ Ig it then only shaken? Is it not 
quite, removed? Have not three or 
four hundred mercenaries, in the 
two houses, already effected against 
the property and liberties of this 
country, what ten times as many 
thousands, out of them, would have 
attempted in vain ?”’ ‘ 

In this rambling. rhetoric, the 
pamphlet. proceeded to arraign the 
acts of Government, as proceeding 
from.a ¢ mination to crush the 
liberties of England ! and the acts of 
the,, Legislature as influenced by a 
carrupt compliance with the dictates 
of Ministers. Let, it be remember- 
ed, that, this. declared ruin of the 
Constitution is dated fifty years ago ; 
that, gesordling ip the writer, liberty 
then, died ; England.was then uz- 


es t, beggared, prostrated 
betare al, her enemnien ; and if sur, 
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viving'a few years, destined only to 
exhibit, the, more startling: example 
of utter despotism. And it.was: by 
this childish exaggeration, this,.mi- 
serable spirit. of angry prediction, 
this obsolete, nonsense, that the de-+ 
magogue attempted to establish a 
claim to the consideration of the 
country. The pamphlet was proba- 
bly read, for it loaded Lord North 
with maledictions; and the ill suc- 
cess of his feebly conducted war had 
long rendered the Minister unpopu- 
lar. But the Ministry was changed, 
the war was brought to a close, and 
the pamphleteer was certainly not 
among the favourites of fortune on 
the occasion, His name was not 
found among the new sharers of the 
Government; and he was left to 
mourn over the ingratitude of man- 
kind. 

But in all bis contempt of public 
men, his habit of clinging to candi- 
dates for power. was sufficiently 
characteristic. He had already tried 
the Rockingham Opposition. One 
of the follies or crimes of all English, 
Oppositions is their condescendin 
to connect themselves with indivi- 
duals, whom, when in power, they 
are compelled. to throw off. From 
the Rockinghams he had turned to 
the Shelburnes; but the author of a 
pamphlet pronouncing the exile and, 
death of Kings to, be a cheap pure 
chase for what he called liberty, 
must be an ill-omened appendageto 
a postr which felt itself on the verge: 
of power ; and by the Shelburnes he 
was now Jaid aside. Lord Shel- 
burne himself had even prohibited 
the publication of the pamphlet. But 
there was a young member in the. 
House of Commons, on whom the 
radiance of hereditary glory seemed 
about todescend. Every eye marks 
ed William Pitt as the future Prime, 
Minister ; and to William Pitt, Horne 
instantly and ostentatiously attached 
himself, clung to him with all the 
eagerness of partisanship, was the 
panegyrist of his friends, the. satirist 
of his enemies, covered, Lord North 
and Fox, with, the thickest scorn,;.got- 
nothing, and, was; left indignantly to 
seek a patron,again, The failures 
of the,,war, had; overthrown Lord. 
North, in, 1782. , The, Rockinghams, 
succeeded ;; but then, the old ties of; 
the superior and the dependent¢ould 
not, be reunited. . The,death..of the 
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Premier soon threw the Government 
into’ ‘the ‘hands of the’ Marquis of 
Lansdowne, who, with Pitt, as’ his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the 
age of twenty-three, made a bold ef- 
fort to stem the strength of Opposi- 
tion.’ Horne clung to the Ministry, 
but still clung in vain. 

-' Another change was at hand. Fox, 
uniting bis strength with North, to 
the astonishment, and still more to 
the disgust of the nation, exhibited 
the scandalous spectacle of an utter 
contempt for the most distinct de- 
clarations of public principle. But 
the crime was successful for the 
moment. The Shelburne Cabinet 
was forced to give way, and the 
Coalition, of all infamous names of 
English political history the most 
infamous, was put in possession of 
power.’ But the national scorn, se- 
conded by the royal abhorence, was 
fatal to this profligate Cabinet. An 
attempt to render itself despotic, 
by grasping the patronage of India, 
roused at once the alarm and re- 
sentment of all good men; and the 
Coalition was cast out in a burst of 
scorn from évery quarter of the em- 
pire. 

It must now be confessed, with 
whatever shame for human frailty, 
that the flaming patriot had already 
softened down iuto’ something not 
very remote from what he himself 
would in other times have called a 
Government slave. Pitt was the 
lion, a noble sovereign of the politi- 
cal forest, and Horne was rejoiced 
to be the jackall. He made his way 
into a political club, formed by Pitt, 
Lord Camden, and vthers, to coun- 
teract the influence of Fox among 
clubs of all kinds. ‘This club was 
even named the “ Constitutional 
Club,” in vexatious contrast to the 
éarly offspring of Horne’s first poli- 
tical love. He even wore its blue 
and scarlet uniform, another painful 
contrast to the blue and buff which 
Fox and all “true patriots” wore, 
in imitation of the uniform of the 
American troops. He even wore the 
stamp of “King ahd Constitution” on 
his buttons, and unshriukingly drank 
the club’ toasts’ ‘of ‘loyalty. ‘The 
Westminster election of 1784;\me- 
morable for‘as desperate a course of 
corruption as ever’ stained’ Rome 
inthe’ days‘ ‘when ‘the Prefotiatis 
sold the ‘diadein; saw! torne''in' the 
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full ‘activity ‘of ‘partisatiship. “Fox 
aiid his friends had fallen, the Pred’ 
Whig was now the enemy of Admi< 
nistration, and this was enough to 
kindle the righteous zeal of Horne. 
Lord Hood and Sir Cecil Wray, the 
two Ministerial candidates, were 
pronounced in his harangues to be 
the fittest men alive fur the repre- 
sentation of Westminster. Fox wis 
let down to the requisite degree of 
popular scorn. The Ex-Minister was’ 
finally defeated, and though he at- 
tempted to recover his position by 
the well-known “ Scrutiny,” he was 
thus only doubly defeated,’ and 
driven to the refuge of a district’ of 
Scotch boroughs. 

Pitt was still rising in rank ‘asa 
statesman, and the extraordinary in- 
telligence which he displayed’ ‘on 
every Parliamentary subject, bis sin- 
gular acuteness in finance, the man- 
liness with which he breasted the 
difficulties of the State, and thé’ elo- 
quent vigour with which he smote 
every attempt of Opposition to rise 
again, gave him unequalled claiins’ 
on power. He was already less the 
Minister than the Ministry. The 
whole weight of the government was 
upon his head, and its sceptre was 
evidently destined, without a com- 
petitor, to repose at last in his hands. 
Horne, (who had now taken the name 
of Tooke, from a whimsical old man, 
who promised fo leave him his heir 
at his death,) hung still closer on the 
great Minister ashe rose; and Pitt was 
the theme of his perpetual panegyric. 
Still promotion, unhappily, found ‘ho 
spot for lim, and he fluttered round 
the Treasury without being allowed 
to settle. The general elgetion’ of 
1788, seemed at length to give him 
a new opportunity of awakening ‘the 
tardy regards of the Minister: The 
great Whig families, who had identi* 
fied their interests with the neces- 
sities of Fox, had miade a’ géveral 
effort for his return, and broéaght bint’ 
and Lord John Townsliénd, ‘as’ his 
colleague, into Parliament. This ofs 
fered a plausible‘oecasion for the dis- 
play of zeal on the Government side} 
and Horne Tooke seized upon it with’ 
the most eager avidity. He publish’ 
ed a comparative view of tlie Minis- 
teria! and Opposition leaders, ‘under’ 
the’ title“ Two Pair of Portraits,’ 


presented to'all thé unbidssed Elee~ 
tors of Great Bricaiir, and expécially’ 
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to the Electors of Westminster, 
by John Horne, Tooke, an. Elector 


of Westminster... 1788, With. the 


motto :-— 


** Disce, puer, virtutem.ex his, verumque 
Jaborem, — 
Fortunam ex iilis,” 


The first pair were Lord Chatham 
and Lord Holland; the second 
were Pitt and Fox. To give the full 
effect to this specimen of prodigious 
sycophancy, this lavish proclamation 
of a political drudge, we must re- 
member the principles to which he 
had bound himself from the com- 
mencement of his course; the osten- 
tatious scorn of authority, the wilful 
insolence, the deliberate defiance, 
the contumelious bitterness that en- 
venomed every syllable from his lips 
for twenty years; his furious advo- 
cacy of Wilkes, while that mischie- 
vous libertine continued to rail at all 
that, bore the name of Government; 
and his own rash, wrathful, and irri- 
tating assaults on authority. Let us 
remember that he was the man who 
thus wrote:—“< It was thought a 
daring expression of Oliver Crom- 
well, in the time of Charles the First, 
that if he found himself placed op- 
posite to the King in battle, he would 
discharge his piece into his bosom 
as s00n as into apy other man’s. / go 
farther. Had I lived in those days, I 
would not have waited for a chance 
to give me an opportunity of doing 
my duty! I would have sought him 
through the ranks, and without the 
least personal enmity, have discharged 
my prece into his bosom, rather than 
jnto.any. other man’s! ” 

And this declaration of readiness 
to have committed murder, aggra- 
vated by that murder’s being regi- 
cide, is-not left to be thrown aside 
among the past principles of ‘past 
times. t,is generalized by a maxim 
intoan expedient for all times. “ The 
King,” says he, “ whose actions jus- 
tify rebellion to his: government, de- 
serves (death from the hand of every 
subject?’ On, this maxim, the guilt of 
the Monarch. is, to be decided by the 
opinion of the subject. Thus, revolt 
on the part of the multitude is to be 
considered tebellion.,on the, part. of 
the King; forse longas the multitude 
form, the) tribunal, they will, never 


admit ea ison. their, 


side, And the,result of this,sentence, 
which must be partial, and may be 
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rash, foolish, and frantic, .is to, let 
loose blood, to arm the hand ef every 
man against his King as against. 
wild beast, to outlaw the Head of.the 
State, and make the rabble, after bas 
ving acted, asthe judge, act as the 
executioner. 1f any other, meaning 
can be extracted from, the words; 
let the writer have the benefit of: it. 
But this, tous, seems the simple and 
inevitable conclusion... The maxim 
stands before us in its naked defor- 
mity—* The King whose actions jus- 
tify rebellion to his government, de- 
serves death from: the hand of every 
subject.” But the writer is net.con- 
tent with even this. He reduces the 
general maxim to an individual case, 
and makes that case hisown. “Should 
such a thing arrive, J shall be as‘free 
to act as say.” And this languageis 
contained in one of those documents 
for which he was most. eager to 
claim publicity—his letter of, July 
31, 1771, to Junius. 

If these recollections. are. now 
brought back from the. oblivion for 
which they were, made, it is not,to 
heap additional..seorn upon. an obs 
scure grave, itis not to, sully. the 
memory of a man who svlicited the 
antipathy of the laws, it is not.even 
to indulge the hovest indignation of 
society against the partisanship that 
would place every disturber in. the 
ranks of patriotism; but it is for the 
legitimate and. natural purpose of 
shewing with what facility the fla- 
ming oppositionist may be.cooled 
down into the submissive servitor; 
how readily the idvlator of the rabble 
may be brought on his knees befdre 
the shrine of power; of what mate+ 
rials the profession of a demagogue 
is compacted in every a 

By the publication of the. “ Pair of 
Portraits,” Horne Tooke expected to 
win his way to the smiles, of, the 
Ministry of George the Third. The 
allegations. contained in the ,Pamr 
phlet were true to the Jetter;, and 
they were not the less true, that their 
writer finally, swallowed, his. words, 
became a. bitter, opponent ...of.,.Mie 
nistry,, and, plunging. from folly, to 
folly,,, narrowly, escaped . falling a 
victim to his own, absurdities, t 

But,while, the gates of., promotion 
seemed... a ck acd tel gk 
him, while, there, was a, hope of. ine 
using ine young, .Ministen, to, Joak 
upon, the, sycophant who. was, licking 


the dust off his shoes, while there 














was the shadow of gaining any thing 
by the abuse of Fox and the fiat- 
tery of Pitt, the scheme was plied 
incessantly for years, but plied in 
vain. 

- At length a new election seemed 
to offer an opportunity of making his 
claims conspicuous. To the surprise 
of every one, who knew the narrow- 
ness Of his public merits, his utter 
want of weight with the electors, the 
poverty of his personal means, and 
still more the popular stigma which 
had been left upon him by his con- 
duct to Wilkes; Tooke started for 
Westminster, against Fox and Lord 
Hood. This exploit was of the cha- 
racter, and had the fate of all his per- 
formances ; founded in vanity, it was 
conducted in folly, and closed in to- 
tal failure. Out of 13,000 electors, 
he polled but 1679. But this was not 
all. He actually had the absurdity 
to prefer a petition to the House of 
Commons against the return ; which 
in his concluding address he had 
thus depicted. ‘* Gentlemen, I do 
not consider what has been passing 
before us as any real election. As 


things at present are managed, it is 
impossible that the real electors of 
Westminster should enjoy even that 


pitiful share of representation which 
is nominally left to them. I trust I 
shall be the means of doing away for 
ever the infamies of what is called a 
Westminster election. 
“ The sacrifice which I have al- 
ready made, is personally very im- 

ortant to me. But I will go further. 

will present a petition against the 
return of Mr Fox and Lord Hood to 
Parliament, and I will endeavour to 
extort by shame, from those whom no 
engagements, no honour, no sense of 
public justice or of public decency can 
move ; I-will endeavour, by shame, 
to extort redress, and a peaceable, 
quiet election in future, without per- 
jury or bloodshed, for the real elec- 
tors of Westminster.” 

Having thus delivered his opinion 
of the conduct of Fox, he proceeded 
to lay his supposed wrongs before 
Parliament in an indecorous and va- 

ouring petition. This measure too 

ad its natural fate. The committee 
on the petition threw it out with the 
utmost contumely, pronouncing it 
to be “frivolous and vexatious.” 
By the statute, this report rendered 
the petitioner liable to damages. 
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Lord Hood disdained to pursue so 
ignoble a victim. But Fox, the man 
of the people, thought otherwise. He 
was not above mulcting the un- 
lucky aspirant for popular glories of 
all that he could get. He took an 
action against him, and gained £198 
damages. 

After this lesson of the inconve- 
niences of rabble ambition, Horne 
Tooke retired from London for life. 
He gave up a house which he had in 
Richmond Buildings, Soho, for the 
purpose of concentrating his pursuits 
or his partisans, and fixed himself 
finally at Wimbledon. By what pe- 
cuniary resources this change was 
accomplished, itisnot now easy todis- 
cover. He had long since exhausted 
his apparent means; his trade of 
public life had been signally unpros- 
perous ; fine and imprisonment, law 
and damages, were the only fruits 
which he had gleaned from the field 
of politics: disowned by party, dis- 
countenanced by Ministers, trampled 
down in the triumph of the Whig 
elections, despised and repelled by 
the Tories, and rejected even by 
the rabble, no man could have had 
stronger reasons for hiding his di- 
minished head, shrinking from the 
society in which he could find no 
place, and giving up the rest of his 
days to the obscurity, which, in such 
men, is the only retreat from public 
ridicule. 

But Horne Tooke was not to be 
taught his own inefficiency by defeat, 
nor to discover his rashness, impru- 
dence, and ignorance, by the fact that 
every thing which he touched he 
marred. He was still to lie under 
the extravagant delusion that be was 
a politician, that there was room for 
him in political life, that he might 
yet make himself conspicuous by the 
labours of partisanship, and that, 
verging on sixty, he possessed vigour 
of either mind or body to influence 
the will of the nation. A man will- 
ing to be thus under perpetual self- 
deception, will never want for op- 
——_ of officious folly. The 

rench Revolution had begun. From 
its first hour it had startled every 
honest mind in England. _ It is alto- 
gether a breach of truth to allege, 
as has been often done, that, at any 
period of its existence, it won the sym- 
pee of the English nation. From its 
rst outbreak, it appeared, to the in- 
uv 
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finite majority of the Empire,the wild, 
fierce, rebellious thing that it was. 
From the very beginning of its career 
it was cruel, scoffing, insolent, and 
atheistic. It had sprung from athe- 
ism. All the leading men of even its 
most temperate hour, were atheists. 
The chief authorities in the National 
Assembly were Philosophes, or pro- 
fligates, either notorious fur a con- 
temptuous disregard of all ties hu- 
man and divine, railers against mo- 
narchy, or open and daring profes- 
sors of what in Paris was calied phi- 
losophy, but what in England was 
rightly pronounced hatred to God 
and hostility to man. But all this 
was directly alien to the spirit of the 
British Empire. The heart of Eng- 
land was too honest to have wel- 
comed the sneering disciples of Vol- 
taire, the licentious disciples of Di- 
derot, the rebellious disciples of 
Mirabeau, or the tenfold more re- 
pulsive and guilty disciples of that 
Judas, Orleans! With the whole 


boundless majority of the virtuous, 
the wise, and the manly, all of the 
higher orders not yet corrupted by 
French habits, and all of the lower 
' who preserved the mind of English« 


men, the Revolution, even in its in- 
fancy, was regarded with distrust 
and disdain. That there were others 
who hailed the progress of French 
fury as the progress of reason, who 
professed to see nothing but illumi- 
nation in the firebrand which France 
was already waving over the thrones 
of Europe, and nothing but a grave 
esteem for liberty in the roar of the 
French mobs for daily blood and 
plunder, is matter of unfortunate 
record, Every profligate in English 
life, every broken partisan, every 
struggliog scribbler against Govern- 
ment, every enemy of property and 
freedom in England, instantly allied 
himself with the new-born rights and 
wrongs of France. With this fierce 
and atrocious faction all crimes 
changed their nature. At the touch 
of Parisian rebellion, plunder was 
justice, massacre was mercy, treason 
Was. patriotism, and the open denial 
of a God.was reason. The infection 
was beginning to spread among the 
lower portion of our own popula- 
tion; and where it was tardy, a train 
of inocuiators were spread through 
the land, to. propagate the virus. 
The club and the conspiracy had 
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achieved the public ruin in France ; 
the club and the conspiracy were 
rapidly founded, to conimence the 
ruin in England. Mobs were collect- 
ed, subscriptions raised, societies 
planted in the manufacturing towns, 

arangues made inculcating the most 
furious violences. Church, King, and 
Legislature, were involved in one 
common resolution of overthrow ; 
and if there was still a jealousy felt 
towards France, it was a jealousy of 
her outstripping English Jacobinism 
in the race of confiscation, atheism, 
and regicide. Even when the Revo- 
lution had totally flupg away the 
mask, and appeared, dagger in hand, 
the murderer that it was, faction 
clung to the example with desperate 
fidelity, exulted in every new in- 
stance of blood, applauded, in the 
hearing of an astonished, an indig- 
nant nation, the horrors of mingled 
robbery, assassination, and the most 
infamous impurity, nor was silenced 
until it was silenced by the dungeon, 
exile, and the scaffold. 

The clamour was put down for a 
while, but it was too essential to 
party to be long suppressed. The 
murder of the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. had roused the British Empire 
to so strong an abhorrence of the 
principles of Jacobinism, that the 
horde of traitors in the bosom of the 
country dared no longer avow their 
worship of French freedom. The 
plea was now different. The out- 
rages of France against the allies of 
England, her menaces against the 
Empire, and her efforts to sow revo- 
lution in the land, had compelled the 
Ministry to avert the evil by war. 
Jacobinism now assumed the garb of 
an apostle of peace. The men who 
shouted over the blaze of regicide in 
France, who rejoiced in the sweep- 
ing executions of the guillotine, who 
proclaimed the extension of. mas- 
sacre to the sovereigns and nobles 
of every European kingdom, were 
instantly converted into the delicate 
and sensitive abhorrers of all public 
energy; the abjurers of all ‘blood 
shed in the field ; the deprecators of 
war in every form, and for whatever 
cause. It is not to be supposed that 
Horne Tooke would suffer such an 
opportunity of buoying up his feeble 
name on the current of the rabble to’ 

ass by. His trade was notoriety ; 
e, of course, pushed himself into 
Pp 
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the midst of the tumult, and became 
a menacing advocate of conciliation, 
and an outrageous counsellor of 
peace. Punishment had been inca- 
pable of teaching him common sense; 
the failure of every public scheme of 
his career had left him still as full 
of the vanity of the tavern politician 
as in his most unfledged days; and 
though the retrospect of his weak 
and giddy life shewed him only for- 
tune, profession, and years thrown 
away, without a single result, hope- 
less of notice from the Minister, he 
was ready once more to start for 
publicity, and incur the dungeon for 
the miserable gratification of being 
talked of as a martyr by the popu- 
lace, and despised as an obtrusive 
and incorrigible biunderer by the 
nation. 

The London Corresponding So- 
ciety had originated, in 1791, with 
Thomas Hardy,ashoemaker in West- 
minster, The nominal object was 
a reform in Parliament, on the plan 
of the Duke of Richmond. Hardy, 
whether the first conceiver of the 
association, or merely a tool in the 
hands of higher innovators, was ac- 
tive in his vocation. He began by 
collecting a few of his neighbour 
politicians at his house, to drink 
porter and settle the State. Having 
proposed his Parliamentary opinions 
to this council of cobblers, he moved 
an adjournment to an alehouse in 
Exeter Street, where each of the 
cabinet was to bring a friend. On 
the evening appuinted, the assembly 
consisted of nine; eight of whom 
approved of Citizen Hardy’s plans, 
and subscribed a penny each for the 
“ purification of the government,” 
and a “grand and final reform of 
Parliament,’ including annual elec- 
tions and universal suffrage. 

Contemptible as was this origin, 
and ludicrous as the attempt of a 
convocation of menials and mecha- 
nics to elect their ignorance and ab- 
surdity into guides of the State, the 
numbers grew. The populace are 
prodigiously fond of discovering 
themselves to be of importance. 
That every man, by the subscription 
of a penny, should feel himself a 

rt of the governing body of the 

tate, was an irresistible stimulus to 
parting with his penny. The porter 
and the politics were pleasing acces- 
sions, and the club soon amounted 
to thirty thousand. It now took the 


title of the “ Lendon Corresponding 
Society,” and it justified at least its 
title by entering into correspond- 
ences of all kinds with every pro- 
fligate and hazardous association in 
the Empire. Citizen Hardy, for they 
had borrowed the name from the 
French Jacobins already, and all 
were now citizens, plied his political 
trade vigorously. The “ Constitu- 
tional Society,’ Horne Tooke’s club, 
was rapidly “ affiliated” —this phrase 
too they had found in the Jacobin 
vocabulary. Clubs equally criminal 
sprang up in all quarters, Citizen 
ardy’s club exercising a sort of 
metropolitan jurisdiction over them 
all. The Jacobin union at length 
amounted to a complete revolution- 
ary organization, with a central board 
in London, a division into provinces 
and districts, and a list of members 
in correspondence or direct connex- 
ion, amounting to half a million of 
hot-headed, ignorant, aud mischie- 
vous fvols. It was high time for 
Government to intervene. 

The only remedy for Jacobinism 
is the scaffold; it is one of the dis- 
eases that defies alteratives. The 
Jacobin, if he abstains from murder 
and robbery, abstains only through 
fear of being hanged. Take the fear 
away by any weak attempt at lenity, 
conciliation, or compromise, and the 
Jacobian flourishes his axe, and pro- 
ceeds to the grand patriotic duty of 
massacre. Impunity had encouraged 
the legislature of cobblers. Conspi- 
racy spread. Plans were concerted 
for seizing the Bauk, the Tower, and 
St James’s. Attempts were made to 
corrupt the soldiery. Regular dis- 
plays of the rabble army were made 
in the fields round London, under 
the thin pretence of petitioning Par- 
liament. At length the Ministry 
began to feel the necessity for exer- 
tion. Pitt, who probably had been 
hitherto retarded by the timidity of 
some of the Cabinet, or the scruples 
of the old personages round the 
Court, now followed the impulses of 
his own vigorous and manly mind. 
He suddenly summoned Parliament ; 
laid before it his information of the 
public dangers, stated his measures 
of defence, suspended the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and, appealing to the 
loyalty of the nation against a nest 
of traitors, commenced a course of 
remarkable sagacity, boldness, and 
promptitude. 
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Horne Tooke’s conduct on this 
occasion might have been predicted. 
It was certain that he could not 
suffer such an opportunity of being 
talked of to escape him. Let the 
consequence be what it might, he 
must have the gratification of being 
involved in the tumult, It is not 
clear, to this moment, how far his 
vanity led him. But it is unques- 
tionable that his language, his offi- 
cious zeal, and his bustling in all 
matters which offered the shadow of 
suspicion, were to be accounted for 
on no other principle, than that he 
either was a conspirator, or wished 
to be thought one. Probably the 
Jatter was the truth. But Citizen 
Hardy had notoriously come to ad- 
vise with him onthe drawing up of the 
“ Resolutions” for his Correspond- 
ing Society, and his name was al- 
ready in the lips of every man who 
ranked himself among the friends of 
overthrow. 

It is told, that his language on 
these occasions was adopted for the 
purpose of duping Government; that 
knowing his table to be infested with 
spies, he had designedly used ex- 
pressions tantamount to the acknow- 
ledgment of a confederacy. Thus it 
had become his habit to speak fa- 
miliarly of his acquaintance with the 
most secret proceedings of Jacobin- 
ism in this country, to applaud its 
spirit, magnify its force, and predict 
its triumph. Why any man in his 
senses, should have innocently thus 
volunteered a collision with Govern- 
ment, is beyond all calculation. Yet 
the temptation of vanity is strong; 
and to a man who had lived on 
vanity all the days of his life, it may 
have been irresistible. It is said that 
at his table at Wimbledon, he was 
accustomed to discuss, day by day, 
the ubjects of the conspiracy with 
the must obvious appearance of be- 
ing master of al] its secrets; that he 
used to announce the seduction of 
the guards, the formation of repub- 
lican levies, the general revolution- 
ary arrangements tor the immediate 
commencement of public ruin, and 
make those announcements with an 
air of the most serious interest, and 
under the most solemn seal of se- 
crecy. It is even said, that on oue 
occasion he declared that he could 
point out the actual head of the con- 
spiracy ; and on being urged, stated, 
that, like Pompey, he could “ raise 


legions by stamping on the ground 
with his foot.” 

It is not surprising that such lan- 
guage, at such a time, however un- 

ounded, should have gained its 
object, if that object were the sus- 
picion of Government. A_ letter 
which fell into the hands of Minis- 
ters shortly after, is asserted to have 
had some share in expediting, their 
measures. It was from one Joyce, 
a dissenting minister, whom the late 
Lord Stanhope, by a choice not un- 
worthy of his unsettled understand- 
ing, employed as tutor to his child- 
ren, and who employed his leisure 
in taking an active and brawling part 
in the nonsense of the Constitutional 
Society. The arrest of Hardy, the citi- 
zen and cobbler, had produced some 
alarm among the club; with which 
Joyce took the first opportunity of 
acquainting his confidential corres- 
pondent at Wimbledon in the fol- 
lowing note :—“ Dear Citizen, This 
morning, at six o'clock, Citizen 
Hardy was taken away, by ordér 
from the Secretary of State’s Office. 
They seized every thing they could 
lay hands on. Query—Zs it possible 
to get ready by Thursday? Yours, J. 
Joyce.” Whether this note was 
looked on as the announcement of 
some act of violence, or merely as 
an indication that Horne Tooke was 
a counsellor of individuals already 
hazardous to the State, or whether 
Ministers disregarded it altogether, 
an order for his arrest was issued 
within a few days; and, as he must 
have expected, he was conveyed to 
the Tower, on a charge of high trea- 
son. 

But he now began to fee] the first 
peualty of his affectations in a mode 
which he had not expected, and 
which was probably the most gall- 
ing to such feelings as his bitter and 
giddy spirit could comprehend. In 
his former imprisonments, he had 
been cheered by notoriety ; his par- 
tisans had been brought round him; 
his time was spent in scribbling his- 
tories of his patriotic sufferings, and 
keeping his name alive in the news- 
papers. He had been suffered to live 
in the rules of the King’s Bench; and 
there establishing a club, and giving 
weekly dinners, he contrived to in- 
dulge handsomely in his element of 
rabble applause. But times were 
changed; the public anxiety demand- 
ed that a prison should be no longer 
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a conventicle for the edification of 
the new disciples of levelling. Cor- 
respondence and haranguing were 
equally cut off, and the incarcerated 
patriot was first indignant at his re- 
strictions, and then in despair. He 
fell sick, or declared himself so, and 
pitifully petitioned for “leave to see 
a physician.” This was granted; he 
petitioned for a second ; he was not 
yet content; he petitioned for a 
third. Thus society, such as it was, 
was suffered to gather round him; 
and Horne Tooke, by the help of 
three physicians at once, an aid at 
which no man was more likely to 
have scoffed, if health had been the 
sole question, was enabled to hear 
that the world had completely drop- 
ped him out of its memory. At 

ength the time of his trial approach- 
ed, and he found his name ina “ true 
bill brought in by the Grand Jury, 
against” Thomas Hardy, John Horne 
Tooke, John Augustus Bonney, Stew- 
art Kydd, Jeremiah Joyce, Thomas 
Wardle, Thomas Holcroft, John Rich- 
ter, Matthew Moore, John Thelwall, 
Richard Hodson, and John Baxter, 
for High Treason. Thereturn “ not 
found,” was made in the single case 
of John Povett. The list is curious, 
as giving some conception of the 
class of men whose political sensi- 
bility was shocked by the offences of 
the British Constitution, and whose 
political science deemed itself fit to 
find the remedy for national evils of 
all kinds. Hardy’s merits as a shoe- 
maker in Westminster, were all that 
the world ever knew he possessed to 
—_— him for a regenerator of the 

tate. Kydd had either been at the 
bar, or had intended to be called. 
Of him nothing was known, until he 
had qualified himself for a jail. Bon- 
ney had been a solicitor in some of 
the lower grades, and equally un- 
known. Joyce and Horne Tovuke 
have been already sufficiently men- 
tioned. Holcroft had been a horse- 
jockey, a strolling comedian, a ped- 
lar, a writer of translations from the 
French, and a multitude of other ob- 
scure things; of course he was only 
the fitter for a master of legislation. 
The rest were still more unmarked. 
And yet it was among this miserable 
junto that the affairs of a “ falling 
empire” were to take refuge, that 
the acts of Government were to be 
canvassed with the air of Privy 
Councillors, and Kings and Parlia- 
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ments were to be taken to task for 
their misdemeanours to the Majesty 
of the People! 

Hardy’s trial began on the 28th of 
October, and after continuing for 
eight days, ended in a verdict of 
“ Not Guilty,” due equally to the 
eloquence of Erskine, and the pro- 
pensities of a time of popular cla- 
mour. There may, too, have been 
some natural reluctance in the jury 
to hang the helpless blockhead which 
the Westminster cobbler exhibited 
himself in the course of his trial. 
His crime, on the whole, probably 
appeared to be absurdity rather than 
malice, and a passion for talking 
nonsense rather than a formal in- 
tention of treason. 

Horne Tooke’s trial took place at 
the Old Bailey. The indictment was 
opened by the late Spencer Perce- 
val, and the jury were addressed by 
the late Lord Redesdale, then Soli- 
citor-General. He charged the pri- 
soner with having, with others, form- 
ed a conspiracy to depose the King; 
a deliberate plan to subvert the Con- 
stitution and the sovereign power, 
as by law established, and to execute 
that plan by his own force, and the 
force of those whom he hoped to 
draw to his assistance. The address 
further stated, as the notorious ob- 
ject of the various clubs spread 
through the country, an intent to in- 
troduce annual Parliaments and uni- 
versal suffrage : it was declared, that 
not content with such turbulence as 
they could find among themselves, 
they had sent individuals as agents 
to carry on their designs in concert 
with the republicans of France ; that 
they had zealously, and to a large 
extent, circulated Paine’s infamous 
“ Rights of Man,” and Joel Barlow’s 
pamphlet, the “ Address to the Pri- 
vileged Orders ;” and, finally, that 
they had sent delegates to the Con- 
vention held in Edinburgh, with the 
avowed purpose of overthrowing the 
laws and the Government. Lord 
Redesdale was answered by Erskine, 
and unluckily nothing could be a 
stronger contrast than the fire and 
volubility of the popular advocate, 
to the plodding and pointless ha- 
rangue of the Crown lawyer. The 
Solicitor-General was mercilessly 
defeated. It was probably true, as 
was said at the time, that Horne 
Tooke had involved himself in the 
peril through mere amateurship; 
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that his real connexion with the cob- 
bler was trifling ; that he had laugh- 
ed at the patriots, and they bad dis- 
trusted him; and that whatever might 
have been the ridiculous vanity of 
his declarations, he had not ventured 
upon action. The true theory of ail 
his hazards seems to have been his 
ridiculous passion for publicity. In 
him it amounted to little short of 
mania. It will be scarcely believed, 
but it is not the less true, that he 
“ regretted his acquittal” on this 
occasion, as depriving him of that 
interest which is presumed to be felt 
for a man going to be hanged. He 
openly declared that he “ had been 
anxious from the beginning to give 
his life as a sacrifice to his opinions.” 
The truth or triumph of the opinions 
was not the point. The pleasure 
appears to have consisted in being 
imprisoned, tried, and hanged for 
them, provided that the whole pro- 


ceeding was duly detailed in the 
newspapers, and every man in Eng- 
laud set talking of him until the She- 
riff had done his duty! He escaped; 
but after years diminished nothing of 
this inordinate foolery. His great 
alarm was evidently lest he should 


die like other men, in his bed. As 
time passed on, and when he was.too 
old to take any other part in public 
things than that of a driveller over 
the news of the day, he still conti- 
nued to express his misfortune, in 
having been defrauded of the ho- 
nours of a patriot; talked loftily of 
the distinctions of dying for what he 
called the popular cause, and sensi- 
tively shrunk from the calamity of 
finishing his career by the ignomini- 
ous noiselessness of decay. 

But other matters, of a less heroic 
nature, began to press upon him. 
His finances had sunk seriously; he 
was on the verge of sixty, and not 
unlikely to close his career, far from 
Sunday coteries and the care of the 
State. Yet he was still too conveni- 
ent to some individuals to be thus 
let down. A subscription was en- 
tered into, which this high-minded 
personage exhibited not the slightest 
scruple in accepting. He thence- 
forth lived on the bounty of his 
friends, by whatever name, of pay- 
ment for dinners, donative or alms, 
it may be called. He was not the 
first professor of iidependence who 
had taken a similar dole, buried his 
magnanimity in his pocket, and 
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thanked compassion or contempt for 
his daily meal. Horne Tooke, who 
had just before returned his income 
to the commissioners as not exceed- 
ing sixty pounds a-year, now found 
himself re-instated in his house, ena- 
bled to give his Sunday dinners once 
more, and defy the chances of the 
world upon an annuity of L.600. 

It may excite surprise—but it will 
be only in those who have yet to 
learn the restlessness of low ambi- 
tion—to find this old and dependent 
man actually pushing himself for- 
ward into the heart of a Westminster 
election again. In 1796, he present- 
ed himself to the electors as a third 
candidate with Mr Fox and Sir Alan 
Gardner. Pitt had too long neglect- 
ed him to escape his bitterest resent- 
ment, and he now indulged his sense 
of injury by informing the Minister 
that he had altogether lost his good 
opinion! The abject sycophancy 
which Pitt had formerly despised 
was now exchanged for abuse, and 
the old burden of every rabble ora- 
tor’s tale, corruption, was turned re- 
morselessly upon the abjured patron. 
“ [| have gained,” said the new can- 
didate, “a personal advantage by this 
contest. Ever since Mr Pitt has 
been elected Dictator of this coun- 
try,—not elected by the people, but 
by the Pretorian band, by means of 
loans, contracts, places, pensions, 
titles, ribands; for many are desi- 
rous to have them, although the his- 
tory of this country abundantly 
proves that many have received a 
riband for services that deserved a 
halter” —( A shout of the rabble here 
for a moment broke off the harangue) 
—“ I reckon it,” resumed the speak- 
er, “a great advantage to myself, that 
the course of the pull has shewn that 
I have the honour to be the candi- 
date most hated by him, and perhaps 
the most feared.” This was a for- 
midable change from the “ virtuous 
Minister, the hope of England, the 
chosen champion of the Constitu- 
tion,” on whose robe he had hung 
with such faithful pertinacity, but 
who had tossed him aside with such 
pitiless disregard. 

The election was prolonged for a 
fortnight. From the end of the first 
week he must have been without a 
hope of success, the numbers being, 
on the sixth day, “ for Sir Alan 
Gardner, 2116; for Mr Fox, 1978; 
and for Mr Horne Tooke, 1377 ;” the 
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distance daily increasing between 
him and the other candidates till the 
fifteenth day, when the numbers 
were returned—* for Mr Fox, 5160; 
for Sir Alan Gardner, 4814; and for 
Horne Tooke, 2819.” This was un- 
questionably a proceeding of mere 
vexation, costing the other candi- 
dates great sums, and himself up- 
wards of one thousand pounds,—no- 
minally however, as the money was 
supplied to him, as usual, by parti- 
sanship. 

At the close of the poll, he declared 
to the electors that he would meet 
them again on the first opportunity. 
* When I meet you at the next elec- 
tion,” said he, in his farewell adver- 
tisement, “ your taxes, burdens, and 
oppressions, will be still heavier, and 
your desire of relief more ardent; 
for the Ministers of this country are 
pursuing a career in which they can- 
not stop. They must go on, or go off. 
Corruption, like a dropsy, will swell 
till it burst. And the means of force 
and coercion which they have lately 
prepared for us, their treason and 
sedition bills, their volunteers, their 
fencibles, and their barracks, only 
tend to hasten the crisis.” 

It is an invariable characteristic of 
every Demagogue, that he is mean ; 
that he has no scruple in falsifying, 
by his personal acts, on the first fa- 
vourable opportunity, every declara- 
tion of his public career; and that, 
when the convenient act of disgrace 
comes, he impudently laughs at the 
scorn which would sink other men 
into the grave. It is unnecessary to 
_ out the private features of 

eanness for which the most re- 
markable Demagogues in our expe- 
rience have been uniformly noto- 
rious, the debts and loans, the per- 
sonal expenses supported by contri- 
bution, the general eleemosynary de- 
g:adation. Buton one point, they have 
all been the loudest of the loud,—the 
scandals of the Borough System, the 
political crime of entering Parliament 
by boroughs, the baseness of being 
indebted to a patron, and probably 
that patron a Peer! the guilt at- 
taching to every man who suffered 
himself to touch the unclean thing, 
to offer the unhallowed fire on the 
Constitutional Altar, to pollute the 
purity of legislation by the corrupted 
contact with the rottenness of Bo- 
roughmongering! But among all 
oratorical horrors of the class, one 
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was preeminent, the well-known 
borough of Old Sarum, the theme of 
every spouter at the tavern-dinners, 
of every haranguer at the hustings, 
of every indignant patriot in the 
House. No man had lavished a 
larger share of indignation on this 
recreant borough than Horne Tooke 
himself. All his boasted equanimi- 
ty deserted him at the sound; his 
virtue lashed itself into a rage, at the 
mention of the crying sin of a repre- 
sentation of four decayed walls and 
two old trees. The existence of an 
Old Sarum was one of those vile- 
nesses, to which men and nations 
could submit only when the one had 
lost their honour and understandings, 
and the other had lost their liberty ; 
a scandal to be palliated only by 
idiotism in the one, and chains in the 
other; an offspring of baseness be- 
got on bribery ; a traffic, in which 
the heart’s-blood of the Constitution 
is the commodity, and the traffickers 
on both sides differed no further than 
the robber differs trom the receiver 
of the booty—the villain who dips 
his hands in assassination, from the 
villain who coolly calculates the value 
of the transaction, and lives by strip- 
ping the dead. In the midst of de- 
clarations enough to have brought 
down the roof of St Stephen’s on his 
head, Horne Tooke entered the 
House of Commons by a borough, 
and that the borough of a Peer, Lord 
Camelford, and that borough Old 
Sarum! This was the man who had, 
from year to year, heaped every ex- 
pression of scorn on “ the nomina- 
tion boroughs,” and especially round- 
ed his speeches with ridicule of the 
existing member for Old Sarum for 
the time being. This was the man 
who had spent a life in haranguing 
on “ purity of election, the choice of 
the people unbiassed by the Peerage, 
and a reform in Parliament.” He 
had told the populace, but a short 
time before, in one of his election 
addresses, “ My character is known 
to be intractable; if you please, ob- 
stinate. But I do acknowledge, and’ 
I make it my boast, that upon all 
great public questions, neither friends 
nor foes, nor life nor death, nor . 
thunder nor lightning, shail ever 
make me give way the breadth of 
one hair !” 

It is gratifying to think that this 
act did not pass with impunity. Inde- 
pendently of the astonishment which 
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it excited in all who had yet to learn 
of what miserable materials “ men 
of the people” are always fabrica- 
ted, it was turned into an immediate 
source of discomfort and defeat to 
himself, by a declaration of his in- 
eligibility, made by Lord Temple, on 
the first night of the member for Old 
Sarum making his appearance in the 
House. A committee was soon after 
appointed to examine the records. 
On their report, Lord Temple moved, 
“ That the Speaker do issue a war- 
rant to the Clerk ef the Crown, to 
make out a new writ for the borough 
of Old Sarum, in the county of Wilts, 
in the room of the Rev. John Horne 
Tooke, who is ineligible, being in 
priest’s orders.” After some debate, 
Mr Addington, who had just been 
appointed Premier, moved the pre- 
vious question; but on the 6th of 
May, 1801, he brought in a bill “ to 
remove all doubts relative to the 
eligibility of persons in holy orders 
to sit in the Commons’ House of 
Parliament.” This bill, which si- 
lenced the claim, was rapidly carried 
through both Houses, and received 
the Royal assent a few days after. 


On the policy of this measure there 
can be no variety of opinions. If 
there be established teachers of reli- 
gion in the land, it is of the most 
essential importance that they shail 
be kept clear of secular motives and 


offices as much as possible. Buta 
chance of entering the House of 
Commons would be among the most 
formidable temptations to a total 
change in the clerical character. If 
the churchman degenerated into a 
canvasser, all his actions must have 
a tendency to court the popular pas- 
sions. His doctrine, practice, and ha- 
bits of life, must be modelled by the 
object of his ambition; he must be the 
man of the populace —a word expres- 
sive of every sacrifice of feeling, duty, 
and principle, tothe multitude—or be 
defeated in the grand purpose of his 
career. Out of the House, this pro- 
cess would degrade equally the cler- 
gy and the people—produce a per- 
petual appeal to local prejudices, 
and propagate the common spirit of 
electioneering, with all its corrup- 
tion, intrigue, and ill-will, through 
every parish of the land: within the 
House, it would swell the train of the 
Minister with a long retinue of am- 
bitious sycophancy ; for few clergy- 
men would undergo the drudgery 
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and expense which attach to éven 
the simplest popular election, but 
for the purpose of pushing their 
claims to preferment; and prefer- 
ment lies on the side of the Trea- 
sury Bench. The case is a distinct 
one from that of the Bishops. They 
are not elected by canvass, and their 
presence, interest, and learning in 
ecclesiastical affairs, are of the high+ 
est importance to the general inte« 
rests of the Church. 

The process of Horne Tooke’s ex- 
clusion from Parliament, no less than 
its result, was an additional trial of 
his powers, and an additional rebuke 
to his vanity. He had so long boast- 
ed of the effect which “ a man whe 
would speak his mind, and was able 
to speak his mind,” must produce in 
Parliament —of the fright into which 
he would throw “ the miniens of 
corruption” —of the new vigour 
which he would infuse inte the 
worthless, worn-out, and ignorant 
frame of public couneil, that some 
remarkable effort was expected to 
signalize his entrance into debate. 
Never were expectations more com- 
pletely disappointed. The boast was 
turned into burlesque by the first 
attempt of the orater. Novhing was 
ever more meagre, feeble, and dreary. 
Instead of even availing himself of 
his common opportunities; instead 
of seizing upon the plausible side of 
the question—the injury done to the 
general right of individuals in reject- 
ing an election made accerding to 
the laws, and by a similar one te 
which a crowd of the members round 
him had taken their seats, he ram- 
bled into dry discussions of the ea- 
non law, for which no one cared, 
and closed his efforts with an anec- 
dote, which shewed only the inde- 
corum of the narrator. After wan- 
dering through a tiresome detail of 
the law affecting priests, “ one of 
the canons,” said he, “ states, that if 
any person attempt to cast out devils 
unlawfully, such person shall be 
deposed. Now, for example, Mr 
Speaker, if I had attempted to cast 
the devil out of this house, f must 
have been deposed, and of course 
been deemed eligible. But in this 
case my only crime is my innocence; 
my only guilt that of not having 
scandalized my order. I feel my- 
self, sir, exactly in the situation of 
the girl who applied for a reception 
into the Magdalen. On being asked 
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respectifig the particulars of her cir- 


cumstances, she answered, that she 
was as innocent as the child unborn. 
The reply was, ‘ This is a place only 
for the creatures of 3 you must 
go and qualify yourself before you 
can be admitted.’” It may be con- 
ceived how perfectly such an anec- 
dote would qualify the regret of the 
members for the exclusion of the 
man who told it. 

Horne Tooke’s public life was now 
at anend. He had played his last 
stake, and played for it wretchedly. 
He was suffered to retain his seat 
uotil the dissolution of Parliament, 
which shortly occurred, but during 
this respite he did nothing; and the 
remainder of his life was given up to 
talking over the past, receiving a co- 
terie of his subscribers and general 
acquaintance at a dinner, which, by a 
characteristic indecorum, was regu- 
larly held on Sunday, and re-editing 
his Diversions of Purley. 

Of this work, which is all that now 
remains to do credit to his name, and 
which itself has now nearly fallen 
into oblivion, we have not room to 
give any detail. Its declared purpose 
was an enquiry into the nature of the 


English particles, which were shewn 
to be Anglo-Saxon verbs, abbrevia- 
ted for the sake of use. He might 
have extended the remark to every 
language; thus, the Latin wt and si, 
are only abbreviations of utor and 
sino. But the chief object to which 


the work was turned, was the pro- 
pagation of his own fantastic notions 
on politics, with peevish remarks on 
ublic men, and dull abuse of public 
institutions. The book, which was 
named from a villa belonging to his 
atron, Mr W. Tooke, was popu- 
ar for a while. Its personality kept 
it afloat. But when the point of its 
sneers had worn away with the per- 
sons, it went down, and is now 
scarcely heard of. An example of 
the impudent and offensive flippancy 
of those volumes will be found in 
his conceptions of morals, &c. 
“The ridicule,” says he, “ which 
Dr Conyers Middleton has justly be- 
stowed upon the Papists for their 
absurd coinage of saints, is equally 
applicable to ourselves, and to all 
other metaphysicians, whose moral 
duties, moral causes, and moral qua- 
lities, are not less ridiculously coined 
and imposed upon their followers! 
——So church, tor instance, (domini- 
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cum aliquid,) is an adjective, and for- 
merly a most wicked une, whose mis- 
interpretation caused more slaughter 
and pillage of mankind than all the 
other cheats put together.” * * * # * 
“ The words legend, reverend, &c., are 
adopted from the Latin. Legend, 
which means that which ought to be 
read, is now used by usas if it meant, 
that which ought to be laughed at. 
How soon reverend (i. e. that which 
ought to be revered) will be in the 
same condition, though now with 
great propriety applied to our judges 
and our clergy, | pretend not to de- 
termine. It will depend upon them- 
selves. But if ever a time shall ar- 
rive, when through abject servility 
and greediness, they become distin- 
guished as the principal instruments 
of pillage and oppression, it is not 
the mitre or the coif, or the cant of 
either of them, that will prevent re- 
verend from becoming, like legend, a 
term of the utmost reproach and 
contempt.” It is sufficiently pal- 
— that the writer had made up 

is opinion, though he chose to throw 
over it the partial veil of language. 
By this work he made money, but it 
was chiefly in the way which had 
now become familiar to him. He pub- 
lished it by subscription, and it was 
understood that the zeal of his par- 
tisans was signalized by availing it- 
self of the opportunity to fill a purse, 
which had no longer the natural ex- 
cuse of poverty. 

From this time, he dwindled down 
into old age, now and then scribbling 
an ineffectual pamphlet, and talking 
over the events of the day, perhaps 
with some vain idea that his opinion 
could influencethem. Sti!] there wasa 

erplexing contradiction to his word 
in reserve for his last stage. His 
connexion with Paull and Sir Francis 
Burdett brought him forward, on the 
occasion of their duel, with a violent 
abuse of Paull, whom he described 
as a stranger obtruding himself on 
his acquaintance, and always care- 
fully held at a distance. In his let- 
ter to one of the journals, he says of 
Paull, “I always treated him with 
civility, but have most cautiously 
avoided any other connexion with 
him of any kind. Nor could he ever 
prevail upon me, though he used 
much importunity, to write a single 
syllable for him, or concerning him. 
There wassomething about him, with 
which it was impossible for me to con- 
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nect myself. I wished him very well; 
knew no harm of him; suspected 


none. But my mind perpetually 
whispered to me, ‘ Vetabo sub iisdem 
sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum sol- 
vat phaselum. It’ was unfounded 
prejudice perhaps; but 1 have ex- 
perienced something in this world, 
and superfluous caution may be par- 
doned to old age.” 

Paull was at this time in his bed, 
from the consequences of his wound 
in the duel. Buthe indignantly and 
effectually threw back the charge of 
obtrusion into the accuser’s face, by 
giving to the public a series of Horne 
Tooke’s invitations to the Sunday 
dinners at Wimbledon. After this 
exposure, nothing more was heard 
“ of the superfluous caution of old 
age.” - 

Sis connexion, so much talked 
of, with Sir Francis Burdett, com- 
menced in 1797, at the period when 
the young Baronet was coming into 
public life. He lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, was opulent, a man of 
talents, and a gentleman. An asso- 
ciate of this order must have been 
an important acquisition to a man 
eager to cling to public life, if not in 
person, by proxy, originally a scho- 
lar, and doubtless often disgusted 
with the vulgar ignorance of his par- 
tisan politicians, and not Jess con- 
cerned in the ways of ensuring an 
income. Sir Francis Burdett offered 
all those advantages; and the So- 
crates, as his own folly, or the folly 
of his friends called him, adhered 
pertinaciously to the Alcibiades. Sir 
Francis was the payer of the an- 
nuity purchased for him by subscrip- 
tion, and bore a share in the lawsuit 
for the legacy of his patron, Mr W. 
Tooke. He was supposed to have 
repaid himself by the aid of the old 
grammarian in making his speeches ; 
but the Baronet has proved long 
since that his public speaking re- 
quired no aid. 

The close of his day was now at 
hand. After labouring under a drop- 
sical affection for seven years, he 
was seized with mortification in the 
foot, which rapidly extended, and 
on March 18, 1812, he died, in his 
seventy-seventh year, leaving some 
property to two young women, his 
daughters. «Even their parentage 
was an additional characteristic of 
his principles. He had never been 
married. By another characteristic 
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he had directed that he should be 
buried in his garden; of course, for 
the purpose of showing his superi- 
ority to the ordinances of his church, 
and the decencies of public feeling. 
He had already built a vault and 
raised a monument on his grounds. 
But, after his death, it was object- 
ed by his friends, that the vault 
would injure the value of the pro- 
perty, and, apparently for this mi- 
serable reason alone, the body was 
buried in the tomb of his sister, in 
Ealing churchyard. 

In this sketch of the life of Horne 
Tooke, the sole object has been to 
shew the progress of a leader of the 
populace. We see, in this man, the 
highest pretensions to public prin- 
ciple covering the poorest individual 
motives; the most violent public dis- 
orders perpetually hazarded to in- 
dulge the follies of a passion for be- 
ing always in the public view; and 
a long life, which might have exhibit- 
ed the merits, and performed the 
services of a scholar, a gentleman, 
and a divine, wasted away in low 
intercourse with the vulgarity of 
rabble clubs, degraded by a familia- 
rity with jails, and stigmatized by 
charges of treason to the realm and 
to the King. But what were the 
public results effected by this weak 
and culpable expenditure of himself 
for half a century ? Nothing. In the 
whole course of his fretful, officious, 
and hazardous life, for the public 
he gained nothing. The purity of 
Parliament, the integrity of the laws, 
or the rights of the peuple, if they 
were questionable, were not to be 
redeemed or restored by the rest- 
lessness of a giddy pretender, who 
was seen one day trailing at the 
skirts of power, and on the next run- 
ning at the head of faction; to-day 
the heavy panegyrist of Pitt, to-mor- 
row the extravagant partisan of Fox ; 
beginning his career with ribald sy- 
cophancy of Wilkes, and then turn- 
ing his personal knowledge of the 
man into public venom, and loading 
him with all the baseness of a mere 
cenary; as to his own fortunes, be- 
ginning in the most arrogant boast 
of personal disregard of pecuniary 
objects, and ending in the most piti- 
ful acceptance of individual support; 
the philosopher turned into the de- 
pendant on the purse of party: and 
this was the man who felt himself 
entitled to figure as a patriot, the de- 
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tector of abuses, and the infuser of 
new virtue into a decaying Constitu- 
tion. 

The life of Wilkes is equally full 
ofinstruction. A profligate, ruined 
in his character, and bankrupt in his 
fortune, starts up into public notice 
as a champion of public integrity ! 
He perseveres, inflames the pepu- 
lace by his pictures of national de- 
generacy, and offers himself as the 
grand purifier of the national corrup- 
tion. Yet what a tissue is unravel- 
Jed in this man’s life by the touch of 
his most eager partisan ! 

“| maintain,” says Horne Tooke, 
in his letter to Junius, “that Mr 
Wilkes did commission Mr Thomas 
Walpole to solicit for him a pension 
of one thousand pounds upon the 
Irish establishment for thirty years! 
with which, and a pardon, he would 
be satixfied. That he did accept a 
clandestine, precarious, and eleemo- 
synary pension frum the Rocking- 
ham Administration, (L.1040 a-year) 
which they paid in proportion to, 
and out of their salaries, (the First 
Lord of the Treasury L.500, the 
Lords of the Treasury L.60 each, and 
the Lords of Trade L.40 each, &e. ;) 
and so entirely was it Ministerial, 
that as any of them went out of the 
Ministry, their names were scratched 
out of the list, and they contributed 
no longer. I say he did solicit the 
governments (of Canada, and Ja- 
maica), and the Embassy (to Con- 
stantinople), and threatened their 
refusal nearly in these words: ‘ It 
cost me a year and a half to write 
down the last Administration; should 
I employ as much time upon you, 
very few of you would be in at the 
death.’ When those threats did not 
prevail, he came over to England to 
embarrass them by his presence, and 
when he found that Lord Rocking- 
ham was something firmer and more 
manly than he expected, and refused 
to be bullied into what he could not 
perform, Mr Wilkes declared thet he 
could not leave England without 
money, and the Duke of Portland and 
Lord Rockingham purchased his 
absence with one hundred pounds a- 
piece! And for the truth of this, I 
appeal to the Duke of Portland, &c. 
I appeal to the handwriting of Mr 
Wilkes, which is stil] extant. Should 
Mr Wilkes, afterwards, failing in this 
wholesale trade, choose to dole out 
his popularity by the pound, and 
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expose the city offices to sale to his 
brather, his attorney, §c., Junius will 
tell us, it is only an ambition to make 
them Chamberiain, town clerk, &c, 
Should he, after consuming the whole 
of his own fortune and that of his 
wife, and incurring a debt ef L.20,000 
merely by his own private extrava- 
gance, without a single service or 
exertion all this time for the public, 
while his estate remained—should 
he at length, being undone, commence 
patriot, and have the good fortune to 
be illegally persecuted; Junius will 
tell them ( Wilkes’s supporters) that 
he ought to hold the strings of their 
purses.” 

And this was “ Wilkes and Li- 
berty.” This underhand trafficker 
with a Ministry whom he affected to 
despise, this menacer of Government 
with the popular vengeance, which 
he acknowledged that he wielded 
not for public purposes, but for the 
extraction of pelf from the pusillani- 
mity of the Treasury, was the man 
to whom England was called on to 
confide the cause of her freedom. 
The charges openly brought against 
Wilkes by Horne Tooke were never 
answered. And yet what must be the 
total unfitness of the man for a pub- 
lic champion, by whom such charges 
were left unanswered ? But what 
were the pretexts of all the distur- 
bance excited by both Wilkes and 
Horne ? Looking back from the point 
on which we stand to the time of 
both, we must be instantly struck 
with the infinite hollowness and hy- 
pocrisy of their pretences, or with 
the inconceivable propensity of the 
multitude to be led astray. Wilkes 
was the disturber during the early 

art of the reign of George the Third. 

is perpetual outcry was, Preroga- 
tive ; that the King had formed a di- 
rect conspiracy against the liberties 
of England, and, by the help of a 
slavish Ministry,was proceeding hour 
by hour to despotism! Does any 
man in his senses now believe that 
this was the case? Or could any 
man who made the common use of 
his senses believe it then? Or has a 
King of England made an advance to 
arbitrary power within the memory 
of man ? 

Horne Tooke was a feebler instru- 
ment; but he was the*disturber of 
a large portion of the latter part of 
the reign of George the Third. The 
outcry then was, that an indolent 
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King was governed by a tyrant Mi- 
nistry, that the Monarch was a pup- 
pet in the hands of Pitt, and that 


both were hastening with giant 
strides to the extinction of the free- 
dom of England, and to the consum- 
mation of all power in the grasp of 
a spendthrift, haughty, and blood- 
spilling oligarchy. Does any man 
now believe that this was the case ? 
Or can any man couple this furious 
declamation with the perpetual pre- 
dictions of instant national downfall; 
and feel any sensation but those of 
astonishment at the impudence of 
the declaimers, and contempt for the 
understanding of their dupes? Yet 
those declamations did not float 
away in air; they were felt in their 
fruits. The disturbances which they 
excited were as real and injurious, 
as the disturbers themselves were 
hypocritical, and the grievances un- 
true. It was, probably, to the bit- 
terness, riot, and contempt of the 
King, excited by Wilkes, that we 
owe the American war. The Colo- 
nies were unquestionably fostered 
in a remarkable degree in their re- 
bellion by the insubordination of 
the populace of England. How 
much of the fierce rapidity and 
fiendish spirit of the French Revo- 
lution, and its sweeping and blood- 
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thirsty hatred of the upper ranks, 
moay be due to the doctrines of the 
Westminster elections, the virulence 
of the republican scribblers, and the 
fury of the clubbists in England, 
might be a matter of no difficult cal- 
culation. “There were men walking 
the streets of London in those days, 
who wanted nothing but opportu- 
nity to have given lessons to Danton 
and Robespierre. But our Jacobins 
were met by the wisdom and forti- 
tude of the greatest Minister that Eu- 
rope ever saw; a man raised up, as 
if by Providence, to keep the keys 
of the citadel of European religion, 
civilisation, and freedom. Faction 
was coerced by the vigour of Pitt, 
and England was allowed time to 
recover her senses, and be saved. 
But Jacobinism, like Satan, lives, 
tempts, and betrays, for ever. We 
have among us still the disciples of 
the old school of overthrow, haters 
of government, despisers of digni- 
ties, atheists, ravening for plunder, 
ranucorous with envy of all esta- 
blished things, and determined on 
rousing the madness of the multi- 
tude into sanguinary revolution. If 
the Ministry bind such men in fet- 
ters of iron, the country will be 
saved. If the Ministry yield, Eng- 
land is butaname. y 





LETTERS TO THE RIGHT HON. E. G. STANLEY, SECRETARY OF STATE, &e. &e. 


FROM JAMES MACQUEEN, ESQ. 


Lerter I. 


Sir, 

On my arrival from the West In- 
dia Colonies, about three weeks ago, 
I met with the resolutions of the two 
branches of the British Legislature, 
regarding the emancipation of the 
slave population in these colonies ; 
and, amongst other documents con- 
nected with the subject, I obtained 
the speeches which you delivered 
in the House of Commons, during 
the important debates on that great 
question. I have perused these with 
astonishment and alarm—astonish- 
ment, to perceive a British Colonial 
Secretary, a grandson of the Earl of 
Derby, taking as his authority, in 
dangerous legislation for these pos- 
sessions, the ten-times-told, and ten- 
times-refuted falsehoods, and wilful 
misrepresentations of the Anti-sla- 


very Reporter—-alarm, at the terrible 
evils which will follow the principles 
promulgated, and the spirit breathed 
in these speeches, and the threaten- 
ings conveyed in them. You will 
pardon me when I state, that you 
have, it would seem, forgot that you 
were speaking of British subjects, 
whose characters have for years been 
most maliciously slandered, and 
foully calumniated—whose lawful 
property you then stood forward to 
denounce, and in the name of the 
nation to proclaim, that it was in- 
tended to take away; while, under 
the oath you had taken when you 
came into the office which you hold, 
that property, and their characters, 
it became your special] duty to pro- 
tect and ta defend. 

The bounds of a-publication like 
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this, and the limited time which I 
have to attend to such matters, pre- 
vent me from going, at the length I 
could wish, into an examination of 
the accuracy of the statements which 
you have made; but some of these 
are so very important, and so di- 
rectly opposed to the facts of the 
case, that they cannot be too early 
contradicted, nor too strongly ex- 
posed. 

Before proceeding farther, I may 
be permitted to observe, on the de- 
lusion which prevails in this coun- 
try, and, I believe, among the mem- 
bers of Government, that the pro- 
ceedings of the Cabinet on this 
mighty question remained unknown, 
until you brought them forth in May 
last. The fact is, that there is hardly 
a slave in the West Indies who has 
not known, for eight months past, 
that his emancipation was imme- 
diately to take place. The party in 
this country who proclaim them- 
selves exclusively their friends, and 
who badger and brow-beat the Go- 
vernment on this question, and who 
have at all times had access to and in- 
fluence over the department of which 
you are now the head, took care, 


through their despicable but mis- 
chievous emissaries in the Colonies, 
to keep the slaves constantly and 
fully informed on this point months 
befure the Cabinet considered the 


matter. They sent abroad the re- 
ports of what they considered it cer- 
tain they could oblige it to do; nor 
was there a single despatch that ever 
went from your office, connected 
with this subject, to any authority 
in the Colonies, but the substance 
thereof was previously well known, 
and spread abroad in every colony. 
The present apprenticing scheme 
was in possession of one of the most 
profligate and base of these emissaries 
in a certain colony, so far back as the 
month of January last; and if it was 
worth my while, | could lay before you 
the channel, both as connected with 
Downing Street and Aldermanbury, 
through which it was conveyed. 
Your sarcastic observation, there- 
fore, that the Colonists could not 
keep from their slaves what was go- 
ing on in this country regarding them, 
was wholly unnecessary, and might 
have been spared. The Colonists 
made no such attempts, nor would it 
have been of any use for them to 
have done s0, so long as your prede- 
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cessors in office exultingly (as I shall 
shew you before I quit the subject) 
placed, from Jamaica to Trinidad, 
the profligate and venal agents and 
emissaries of the Anti-slavery Society 
—and, I might add, of even higher 
authority above all authority, and 
fear of punishment—in the Colonies, 
however dangerous and mischievous 
their conduct and their proceedings 
_— be, and however much they 
endeavoured to excite the slaves to 
mischief, and to insult and vilify their 
masters, and every honest constitu- 
ted authority in every colony who 
ventured to do his duty in the pro- 
tection of the property and the peace 
thereof. You may, I am certain, find 
in your office a budget of papers and 
pamphlets— containing articles in 
poetry and prose, with prints, repre- 
senting all manner of tortures and 
cruelties said to be inflicted on the 
slaves—sent from Aldermanbury to 
their worthless emissaries in Anti- 
gua, and by them properly circulated 
amongst the slaves in that and the 
adjacent islands, towards the close 
of last year.. They were, | know, 
transmitted to Lord Goderich. The 
more, I assure you, that the Colonists 
explain to their slaves what the peo- 
ple of Great Britain wish to do with 
them, where the ever-changing po- 
licy can be explained with any de- 
gree of accuracy, the less danger 
they had to apprehend from the 
slaves, because they invariably con- 
demned the schemes as mischievous 
and destructive, more particularly 
all that were respectable, peaceable, 
industrious, and who had property 
among them. 

In your speech, as reported in the 
Times of the 3ist May, you state, in 
reference to the resolutions which 
you proposed, that to the Colonial 
Legislature “ was left the filling up 
hereaiter of the details of that great 
outline which we now feel it our 
duty to mark out for them at once and 
Sor ever.” This is “ the language of 
lofty indignation ;” and what it means 
may be best explained by a reference 
to the most threatening and alarm- 
ing despatch, which your predeces- 
sor, on 10th November last, address- 
ed to Sir Lewis Grant, the Governor 
of Trinidad, and which he command- 
ed him to publish in that island, 
wherein, when adverting to the fu- 
ture measures of Government, in 
regard to the emancipation of the 
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colonial slaves, he concludes in these 
remarkable words, “ which, if not 
cheerfully adopted by them, will in- 
evitably, at no very remote period, 
be forced upon them in a far diffe- 
rent manner, and by an OVERWHELM- 
ING AND DESTRUCTIVE NECESSITY.” 

This filling up “ hereafter of the 
details,’ and this “once and for 
ever” resolution, and “ this destruc 
tive and overwhelming necessity,” 
will speedily be explained and un- 
derstood when the destruction of the 
Colonies of Great Britain, and there- 
by the dismemberment of her mighty 
empire, is accomplished. You have 
prepared for yourselves a bed of 
thorns, which will take slumber from 
your eyelids to a distant day. 

In referring to Demerara, you ad- 
duce the increased production of 
sugar in that colony asa proof of the 
increased severity of labour created 
by the increased number and seve- 
rity of punishments. Nothiog can 
be astronger proof of your ignorance 
of the state of the whole colonial 
question than the reference which 
you have made, both as regards De- 
merara and St Lucia. The increased 
production of sugar in these colonies 
arises from this simple cause, name- 
ly, the additional number of slaves, 
which, owing to the ruinously low 
prices of coffee, cotton, and cocoa, 
were turned from the cultivation of 
these articles, and set to that of 
sugar, and also to the introduction 
of machinery, which afforded an ad- 
ditional application of labour in the 
production of the great staple article, 
sugar. These were the great causes 
of the increased production of sugar 
in the Colonies which you mention, 
and consequently, the argument 
which you endeavoured to deduce, 
namely, that the decrease of the 
slave population in Demerara arose 
from the severity of the labour re- 
quired to bring forward the increased 
quantity of produce, falls to the 
ground, and is utterly untenable. 
Trinidad is an instance in proof of 
this, for there the quantity of sugar 
produced, upon an average for each 
slave employed in sugar cultivation, 
is much greater than in Demerara, 
and yet, as you are obliged to con- 
fess, the slaves in Trinidad had not 
decreased in numbers. A still more 
remarkable fact in proof that you 
are wrong, you will find in the island 
of St Vincent's. There you will 
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learn, by a reference to the crops and 
the population of that colony, that 
the quantity of sugar produced is 
greater, on the average of the years 
which you have taken, than in Deme- 
rara, and yet the slave population in 
St Vincent’s had scarcely diminish- 
ed; and did my time and limits per- 
mit me, I could produce you multi- 
tudes of proofs in other Colonies to 
shew you the same results. 

The causes of the decrease of the 
slave population in Demerara and 
other Colonies, have been again and 
again explained as arising from the 
inequality of the sexes, and from the 
greater number of the slaves in these 
Colonies, and in Demerara in parti- 
cular, having been brought into it 
for the purpose of immediate labour, 
and therefore grown-up persons, in 
the prime of life, or even beyond it, 
and who are now, at the end of 20 
or 30 years from the time they were 
brought into them, dying off in the 
course of nature, without leaving 
the regular and customary progeny 
to succeed them. Notwithstandin 
Mr Buxton’s fictions, | find from the 
latest returns which I have had time 
to procure and examine, and which 
came down to the close of the years 
1829 and 1830, that the slave popu- 
lation in the British slave Colonies 
amounted to 819,246; and though he 
has raised, in his speech in May last 
year, the decrease to 52,000, yet you 
will find, by a reference to his 
speeches about three years prece- 
ding, that he states the decrease, and 
this too asserted to be made up from 
almost the same Parliamentary re- 
turns, to have been 28,000. In this 
also he was grossly wrong; but the 
mode he adopted last year was this, 
and a most disingenuous and disho- 
nest mode it was; he took the re- 
turns under the first registry acts, 
and contrasting these with the last 
returns, he sets down the difference 
as the decrease, while every one 
knows that in the first registry re- 
turns there were—from the confusion 
of the acts, and the anxiety of parties 
to avoid the penalties which these 
acts enacted for omissions on the 
part of all interested in the property 
of slaves—double and even treble 
returns of the same slaves in every 
island, and in some to a very great 
extent. In Jamaica the number was 
very great. In 1817, the number, by 
double returns given to Kingston 
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alone, was 10,000 more than the 
real number. In Mauritius, I think, 
it was about 14,000, and Mr Buxton 
cannot have forgot how hard he la- 
boured to make it appear that the 
decreased number of the slaves in 
the Mauritius, as shewn by the next 
registry, when corrected, had been 
cut off by cruel treatment. In this 
way, and without taking these errors 
into account, has the decrease of the 
slave population been swelled, in 
order to blackei the character and 
the conduct of the British Colonists. 
Moreover, in one single Parliament- 
ary retura, No. 674, of 1830, and one 
of those to the total number of which 
Mr Buxton referred, | find an érror 
of 12,000 in oe colony, Barbadves, 
where the slave population is set 


Inci ease, 
Bahamas, . ‘ 
Grenada, ‘ ‘ 
St Christopher’s, 
Barbadoes, 
St Vincent’s, 
Nevis, 143 
Antigua, ‘ 62 
Barbuda, ‘ ‘ il 
Henduras, 22 


942 
241 
75 
2750 
65 


4811 


making a decrease of nearly 2500 
per aunum, or about 33 per cent on 
the slave population of the Colonies 
meutioned, and this per centage an- 
nuaily aid gradually decreasing. 
This is much less than the decrease 
amongst the slaves employed by Go- 
vernment in the barrack and engi- 
neer departments in the Colonies, 
where, as the accounts received from 
these offices will shew, it is in seve- 
ral 5} per cent per annum. No one 
will say that these slaves are over- 
wrought ; nay, the head departments 
in Loudon know ftom their officers 
in the Colonies, that such slaves and 
Jabourers are not only not over- 
worked, but they have been express- 
ly informed, as [ dare say his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington will remem- 
ber, that siuce the discussions upon 
the slave question began in England 
about ten years ago, they have ceased 
to work in the way that they did, 
and that scarcely half the labour 
which they did perform; ané which 
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down at 69,467, instead of the true 
number 81,902. 

After much labour, wading through 
Parliamentary returns, I took a pe- 
riod of six years, namely, from 1820 
to 1826, during which period alone 
I could find complete returns of the 
births and deaths, tlie manumissions, 
the exports and the imports, to cor- 
respond; and without allowing any 
thing for 5000 children cut off in Ja- 
maica by measles in 1822, or taking 
into account the number of slaves 
escheated to the Crown, and the 
numbers seized and liberated under 
custom house seizures, [ found the 
increase and decrease of the slave 
population ia the British West India 
Colonies to stand thus :— 


Decrease. 
St Lueia, é 
Trinidad, ‘ é 
Demerara, 
Berbice, 
Jamaica, 
Tobago, . P 
Montserrat, . 
Dominica, 
Bermudas; . 


314 
149 
7405 
802 
8021 
1021 
423 
350 
563 


19,053 
Deduct increase, 4,311 


Real decrease, 14,742 
they could perform with ease, is now 
done by them, thus entailing another 
heavy loss upon this country. 

The decrease in the slave popula- 
tion does not proceed from the num- 
ber of deaths amongst them being 
greater than in other parts of the 
world, but because the number of 
births are in many instances fewer 
in proportion, which proceeds from 
the causes already alluded to, and 
from others about to be mentioned. 
Moreover, it is a remarkable and im- 
portant fact in the Colonial Question, 
that it is amongst the slave popula- 
tion of the towns and others not at- 
tached to estates, that the decrease 
in the number of births, and increase 
in the number of deaths, are in gene- 
ral greatest ; and it is farther remark- 
able, that on all estates in the imme- 
diate vicinity of towns, the number 
of births are less, and the number of 
deaths greater, than on estates in 
distant parts of the country. } made 
particular enquiries on this pomt in 
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every colony, and found but one I found the returns distinct, which 
opinion that the fact stood thus; but enabled me to bring this point to a 
Grenada was the only colony where proof. For 1830 they stood thus :— 





Males. 
St George’s, ‘ 786 
Rest of the Island, 10,600 


In St Vincent’s the slave population 
stood, on the 27th March 1817, and 
the births amongst them from that 
period to the 3ist December 1821, 
as under, 


Plantatiou, 20,963 
Unattached, 3,762 


Births, 2269 
Ditto, 457 


Leaving very little preponderance in 
favour of unattached slaves, while 
the deaths amongst the same class 
amounted to 543. If distinct and 
separate returns were ordered for 
all the towns, more especially the 
Jarge towns in the Colonies, what I 
state would be verified to the utmost 
extent; and thus the fallacy, that it 
is the cultivation of sugar which vc- 
casions the decrease in the slave po- 
pulation, would be at once done 
away. Sierra Leone is, however, the 
best proof in refutation of the fallacy 
which prevails ; for there, if you take 
the trouble to look into the returns, 
the decrease of the black population 
will be fuund to be almost cent per 
cent, and yet they neither cultivate 
sugar, nor any thing else, that is ex- 
portable in that miserable place. 
There is no point to which the at- 
tention of the British colonial pro- 
prietor is more strenuously directed, 
than to the causes which prevent the 
increase of the slave population, 
where such increase dees not take 
place, in order that he may obviate 
the evil, and overcome the obstacles 
which prevent it. In order to accom- 
plish this desirable object, he has 
carried his efforts to an excess, and 
which, in the opinion of all medical 
men, tend almost altogether to in- 
crease the evil which he wishes to 
cure. On this point | made every 
inquiry in every colony, but brevity 
coupels me to confine my references 
to the following narratives,but which 
embrace the whole point at issue, as 
applicable to the state of matters in 
ait the Colonies. Dr Rawlins, a me- 
dical practitioner of extensive prac- 
tice, great talents, and experience, in 
the island of St Christopher, stated 
to me as follows :—“ I do not think 


Females. 
859 37 49 
12,126 


Bii ths. Deaths. Total, 
1645 
21,826 


630 861 


the health of the slaves is in any de- 
gree impaired by the labour they 
undergo ; but their careless and pro- 
fligate mode of life exposes them to 
many diseases, which ultimately 
prove fatal. After the labour of the 
day is over, a negro will travel du- 
ring the night a considerable dis- 
tance, and return early in the morn- 
ing to his work, perhaps intoxicated ; 
for during the night he has passed 
his time in dancing, and freely in- 
dulging in liquor, exposed to the 
night air, heavy dews, or perhaps 
failen asleep on the wet ground, or, 
being engaged in a drunken quarrel, 
has received a severe beating, with 
broken bones, and in this state is 
brought to the hospital the next day, 
or a day or two after; and notwith- 
standing the utmost care and atten- 
tion are paid him, he is attacked by 
some inflammatory disorder, which 
speedily proves fatal. From these 
causes, | have known many die from 
the cramp, [tetanus.] As regards 
the number of births, I may notice 
that those gangs which consist prin- 
cipally of Creule women, breed fast- 
er, are more prolific, aud rear their 
children better theu the African wo- 
men, and their children appesr 
healthier and more vigorous; but 
this must be received with some li- 
mitations, as I have seen many Afri- 
can women with as fine families as 
the Creoles. On some estates, most 
of the infants bern die, before they 
are nine days old, of lucked jaw, a 
disease rarely occurring among the 
free coloured children; and it never, 
I believe, attacks the white infant; 
but this disease will, I hope, speedily 
disappear, as the establishment of 
lying-in hospitals is becoming gene- 
ral on estates. These wards are kept 
neat aud very clean; beds and every 
accommodation are provided for the 
woman, and nurses to attend herself 
and the ijsfant. A cause of some 
gangs not increasing, arises from the 
humerous miscarriages which ocear 
among the breeding women, from 
the extreme and imprudent indul- 
gence granted them during their 
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regnancy. When a female reports 
erself pregnant, and only in the se- 

cond or third month, she absents 

herself from all work, considers her- 
self at liberty to pursue any mode 
of life she pleases, free from the con- 
trol of her master. She now be- 
comes the huckstress for her compa- 
nions, sells their provisions and stock, 
carries heavy loads several miles to 
a distant market, and in this inter- 
course is frequently embroiled in dis- 
putes, which terminate in fighting, 
and ultimately in premature labour 
or miscarriage. These cases occur 
with me frequently in the town of 
Sandy Point. Any decrease, there- 
fore, of our slaves from being ina 
state of slavery, or that slavery is 
inimicable to the procreation of chil- 
dren, cannot be admitted, for our 
slaves are in perfect possession of 
that happiness which it is impossible 
for freedom to give them. Hospitals 
are provided with every convenience 
that the sick or invalid can require. 
Their wants are supplied; their in- 
firmities are relieved; when ailing, 
they are distributed in convenient 
and separate beds, liberally sup- 
plied with the best nourishment and 
medicines. When seriously ill, they 
are attended with an assiduity, both 
night and day, that surpasses the 
imagination of our friends or our 
enemies, and the tenderest sympathy 
is evinced which can enhance the 
value of these services. At present, 
our slaves are not exiles from the 
pleasures of social life, but enjoy 
their humble happiness free from 
those grievances which afflict the 
lower orders of our free population. 

Their actions and their words are 

not determined by an inflexible rule, 

ot by a capricious master; and se- 
rious offences, which would in Eng- 
land be expiated on the gallows, and 

a violation or disobedience of their 

master’s orders, are frequently over- 

looked, nor are they corrected by 
confinement or extraordinary flagel- 
lations.” 

Dr Caines, a medical practitioner 
of extensive practice and known 
abilities, in the same island, gave me 
the following information, which, as 
he himself states, he had been able 
“to acquire during a residence of 
twenty-two years, both as a medical 
practitioner and a planter. The in- 
crease of slaves,” says he, “ on some 
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of the estates which I attend, has 
been progressive, and on six there 
has been an increase of fifty within 
the last six years; and on these I 
may add, that scarcely any Africans 
remain. On those where a decrease 
has taken place, such decrease may 
be attributed, and indeed can be, to 
several causes, It is well known, 
that, during the slave-trade, males 
were chiefly imported, and conse- 
quently, on the estates where these 
Africans were placed, as they ad- 
vanced in age, (uther casualties in- 
cluded,) decrease must be a natural 
consequence. But as that portion of 
our population is now nearly ex- 
tinct, the cause in a short time will 
cease from operating; and I will 
venture to predict, that from the pre- 
sent period, under the improvements 
of our present system of labour, the 
total increase will exceed the de- 
crease. I admit that the night-work, 
which was formerly exacted from 
the slaves, tended in a most material 
degree to weaken and destroy their 
constitutions, and which result has 
proved a prominent cause of the de- 
crease which has of late years taken 

lace ; but as that cause has for the 
ast twelve or fifteen years ceased to 
exist, of course the decrease from 
such cause will also cease. Among 
the diseases to which the slaves are 
subject, as making more frequent in- 
roads on human life, I may particu- 
larize the rose, and in its more aggra- 
vated form, the elephantaises, as the 
most prejudicial, and an active source 
of decrease. Upon those estates 
where, ceteris paribus, increase does 
not take place in the ratio it might 
be expected to do, it may be attribu- 
ted to the promiscuous intercourse 
which takes place among the sexes, 
and where the frequent change of 
husband and wife continues to ex- 
ist, and over which circumstances 
the master can have no possible 
control in the present day. I can 
assert, as a medical man, that every 
attention is paid to the sick in their 
respective hospitals where actual 
sickness occurs, as to medicine, nou- 
rishment, wine, &c. On many of 
the estates under my care, new and 
more commodious hospitals have 
been of late erected, and they have 
been all more or less improved. In 
my medical attendance on the slaves 
at their own houses, I have frequent 
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opportunities of witnessing their 
comforts as to their houses, bedding, 
furniture, &c. This remark does not, 
of course, hold good in a general 
sense as yet, but the improvement is 
rapidly progressing. I not long ago 
attended a carpenter on an estate, 
whose cupboard contained his wine ; 
his house exhibited every mark of 
comfort, and his bed might have been 
almost termed a luxurious one. This 
latter comfort is by no means un- 
common. I do not now think that 
the slaves generally ever feel what is 
termed hunger, and a great propor- 
tion wallow in plenty. Their-at- 
tendance on places of religious wor- 
ship is much extended, and their 
general appearance on the Sabbath, 
I may say, in the larger proportion 
of cases, would not disgrace even 
that free and rich country England. 
They all keep an abundance of sheep, 
goats, pigs, and poultry, and their 
stock supplies the frequent demand 
of their masters, and the towns ge- 
nerally. I have known instances 
where tradesmen have owned horses, 
and I need scarcely add, that these 
fruits of their industry and well- 
doing, as far as their masters are con- 


cerned, are duly and fully paid for, 
and that their property is deemed 


sacred and inviolable. On most of 
the estates within my range of prac- 
tice, schools are established, and I 
myself pay a master for evening in- 
struction to my own young slaves, 
and find light for the schoolroom,” 
&e. 

The general situation of the slave 
population may, however, be more 
fully and correctly ascertained from 
the following account, drawn up by 
the Rev. Thomas Alexander Browne, 
of his own estate, Grand Sable, in 
the Island of St Vincents. It dis- 
closes at one view, and in a correct 
and masterly manner, the whole eco- 
nomy of a sugar estate, and the faith- 
ful delineation of the negro charac- 
ter. It draws in a bird’s-eye view 
the general situation and condition 
of the slave population in the British 
Colonies clearly before the enquirer. 
Thecrop of Grand Sable was, in 1830, 
450 large hogsheads of sugar, and 
32,000 gallons of rum and molasses, 
and the number of slaves 688, making 
an increase from 592, in 1820, to the 
number mentioned in 1832. 

“Each family have a cottage, with 
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a garden attached to it, a yam piece 
in the ground appropriated to fal- 
low, and at the back of the estate as 
much provision ground as they 
choose to cultivate. In their gardens 
or grounds they grow plantains, ba- 
nanas, tanias, yams, sweet potatoes, 
Indian corn, pease, beans, schalottes, 
thyme, pepper, ochros, purslane, cal- 
lilu, casada, arrowroot, limes,lemons, 
citrons, melons, pine-apples, coffee, 
cocoa, bread-fruit, alligator pears, 
&e. &c.; and of the bread-fruit, in 
addition tothose in their own grounds, 
we have many hundreds planted in 
every direction, some the size of a 
large oak or ash tree, and all bearin 

abundantly previously to the hurri- 
cane. The climate being a perpetual 
summer, they have three crops an- 
nually of many descriptions of pro- 
visions, such as corn, potatoes, beans, 
pease, &c., and are not, like the Eng- 
lish peasant, confined to one crop of 
corn, potatoes, and garden vegetables 
yearly. In addition to the provisions 
already noticed, they have their pigs, 
goats, fowls, and guinea birds, and 
my table is usually supplied with 
pork purchased from them. All 
their surplus produce they are al- 
lowed to send to town in the drogher 
or little schooner which is employed 
to bring up our supplies, and on 
these occasions several persons are 
permitted to go down to dispose of 
their provisions. The money they 
obtain is usually laid out in finery, 
most of our black ladies having neck- 
laces and earrings, for which they 
give many dollars, and which, after 
the lapse of a year or two, as the 
fashion changes, they sell at a lower 
price, and buy others of a newer 
make and more fashionable form. 
Every year they receive two suits 
of clothes, with thread, tape, and 
needles to make them with; and if 
they are old people, and incapable of 
making them up, or have large fami- 
lies, sempstresses are employed to 
make them up free of expense. 
Every week they have an allow- 
ance of salt fish, frequently of salt, 
and some who have young children, 
flour and sugar in addition. When at 
work in the field, they are allowed as 
beverage, a mixture of molasses and 
water, resembling treacle beer. If the 
work is somewhat harder, rum once 
a-day in addition, and on some parti- 
cular occasions twice; and should 

Q 
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the weather prove showery, a sort 
of punch, of which they are very 
fond. During crop they are permit- 
ted to eat freely of the ripe canes, 
and to drink the expressed juice or 
hot liquor, a sweet nourishing syrup, 
from the coppers; and the children 
at this season have each a mug of 
cocoa well sweetened with sugar, 
in addition to their own breakfast. 
The men, and those women who are 
either neither pregnant nor nurses, 
are required to be at work about six 
in the morning, and to work till sun 
down, about the same hour in the 
evening, having half-an-hour allowed 
for breakfast, which they usually 
contrive to make three quarters, and 
two full hours to rest at noon, or if 
they choose to work their noon, to 
break off at four o’clock, so that they 
work about nine and a half hours 
per diem. Out of crop they have 
every Thursday, in addition to their 
Sunday. At Easter they have three 
holidays, a day also when their yam 
ground is allotted, a holiday on their 
master’s birth-day, a holiday when 
crop is over, with three days at 
Christmas, and the following after- 
noon, if they have assembled regu- 
larly at work, the morning after the 
Christmas holidays. On all these 
occasions, with the exception of. the 
day when their yam piece is allotted, 
the men receive a pint of rum, and 
the women a pint of shrub, and the 
children in proportion, with the ad- 
dition of a fat ox being killed, and 
rice, pork, and sugar distributed 
amongst them. Their gaiety at these 
times, and the smartness of their 
attire, amounting in some cases to 
elegance, from their tasteful arrange- 
ments of even a profusion of orna- 
ments, ought to convince the most 
prejudiced mind, that they have a 
good deal of spare money to lay out 
in such Juxuries, and that, therefore, 
the necessaries of life are, or may 
be, easily obtained by them.” 

“ The privileges of the women are 
so many and so various, that it may 
be satisfactory to enumerate them 
distifictly and separately. Women 
who have declared themselves preg- 
nant are almost immediately exempt- 
ed from their accustomed work, and 
put to work of a lighter description, 
to which they attend very irregu- 
larly, employing themselves, with 
hardly an exception, for their own 
benefit for at least six months before 
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their confinement. On giving birth 
to their infant, they receive a pre- 
sent from their mistress of baby- 
linen, consisting of two shirts, two 
caps, two napkins, with some old 
linen ; and from their master a blan- 
ket, one yard flannel, a few pins, six 
pounds salt fish, six pounds sugar, 
two bottles rum, and one bottle of 
oil for a lamp. During their con- 
finement they are regularly attended 
by a nurse for the first three weeks, 
which, in most cases, is extended to 
a month, and if the mother is at all 
weak and delicate at the expiration 
of that time, she is continued stil] 
longer. At the end of six weeks, if 
the mother is quite well, she receives 
notice to return to her work again, 
which, however, is seldom either 
complied with or exacted for a week 
or ten days afterwards. She is then 
set to light work of one kind or 
other fora month or six weeks longer, 
after which she usually resumes her 
former work. If her child survives 
three weeks, the midwife and nurse 
receive 8s. 3d. sterling each ; if it at- 
tains the age of fifteen months, the 
mother receives L.2, 9s. 6d. currency; 
and on the child going to the vine 
gang, which is usually at.six or seven 
years, and whose employment is 
merely to collect a few vines from 
the bushes for the pigs, the mother 
receives in addition 16s. 6d. These 
sums are usually termed the child’s 
ten dollars. Women with only one 
or two children generally work six 
and a half hours each day; those 
with three or four children work 
five hours a-day, and have one day 
a-week out of crop, and generally an 
afternoon in crop, in addition to the 
Sunday; those with five children 
work on an average five bours a-day, 
in and out of crop, and have two 
whole days a-week in addition to 
their Sunday; lastly, those who have 
six or more children (of which de- 
scription we have several upon this 
estate) are privileged and exempt by 
their master from all labour on his 
estate.” 

“ With regard to the privileges and 
exemptions from work of the mo- 
thers of families amongst the ne- 
groes, I could not,” says that ami- 
able man, “help contrasting it with 
what has frequently come under my 
own observation at home. To se- 


lect one instance out of amultiplicity 
of examples, I well remember the 
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mother of ten children in my parish 
of Bolton, near York, who continued 
at work in the harvest field up to 
the very evening previous to her 
confinement, which took place early 
next morning; and who, when I vi- 
sited her to baptize her infant, ex- 
pressed her concern that she was 
losing so much valuable time at so 
important a season, and at the expi- 
ration of the third week entreated 
and obtained my consent to her being 
churched at that early period, to en- 
able her to resume the same hard 
work in the harvest field with her 
family. How many, too, have I not 
seen, at theend of the second or third 
day, without nurse or medical at- 
tendant, busied in their domestic 
occupations, and even washing for 
their families. Another poor crea- 
ture, whom, contrary to my usual 
practice, I attended for the purpose 
of churching in her own house, be- 
cause she was too delicate to move 
out to work, but wished to resume 
her duties in the house, which she 
thought she could not do with pro- 
priety until she had first returned 
thanks for her deliverance, after the 
ceremony was over, placed in my 
hand the accustomed fee of one shil- 
ling, consisting entirely of pence and 
halfpence, and as I returned it I saw 
the tear of gratitude start to her eye, 
whilst with convulsive lip she con- 
fessed to me that it was the last shil- 
ling she had in the world, and that it 
had been scraped together with dif- 
ficulty for this sacred occasion.” 
The references adduced, and the 
reasons above advanced, will suffi- 
ciently explain to any unprejudiced 
mind the true causes which, in some 
colonies, occasion a decrease in 
the slave population; and the facts 
which have been brought forward, 
all of which are consistent with my 
own knowledge, and which have 
come within the range of my expe- 
rience and observation, shew the 
true state and condition of the slave 
population, so very different from 
what the people of England have 
been taught to believe that it is, or 
that: any one who reads the speeches 
which you have made, would con- 
sider it to be. From these speeches 
the reader is left to infer, that there 
is nothing but misery, punishment, 
and chains to be seen in the Colonies. 
Neither myself, nor any other per- 
son who visits them, has, however, 
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been able to discover such things. 
During the last twelve months, I 
have visited every island and colony, 
Danish, French, and English, from 
Porto Rico upwards to Trinidad in- 
clusive. .I lived in their towns, I 
travelled freely, and for the purpose 
of observation and enquiry through 
whole districts of every colony, I 
saw the slaves on their holidays and 
at their work; and I never saw a 
chain or whip, nor heard even the 
crack of a whip during the whole of 
the above period, except a few ne- 
groes, criminal slaves, working pub- 
licly under judicial sentence in 
chains, in Guadaloupe, Martinique, 
and St Lucia; and in order to render 
it unnecessary to revert to the sub- 
ject of the treatment and condition 
of the slaves again, I shall bring be- 
fore you the state of those in Tor- 
tola, and of those in a portion of 
Jamaica, the facts regarding which, 
I have reason to know, may be taken 
as a fair criterion to judge of the 
state of the whole of the slave popu- 
lation of that great Colony. 

On four estates which I may say 
belong to myself in Tortola, the 
slaves have from 300 to 400 head of 
cattle, as fine cattle as ever walked, 
besides goats, pigs, and poultry, their 
own property. One woman makes 
a dollar and a half every week by 
the sale of fresh butter from the milk 
of her own cows, and I have reason 
to believe, that these slaves have on 
hand in ready cash, a sum nearer 
L.3000 than L.2000 sterling, On 
other estates, the slaves have a great 
number of cattle ; and on one estate, 
besides 30 cattle, they have 200 goats. 
In proceeding farther, I shall give 
you a description of the general con- 
dition of the slaves in that colony, 
as it was communicated to me by 
the Chief-Justice of the island, Mr 
Gordon :— 

“ The slaves upon estates in Tor- 
tola are permitted by their owners, 
or the persons having the care and 
direction of them, to keep cattle, 
hogs, goats, and poultry of every de- 
scription, and many of them own 
horses which are pastured on seve- 
ral estates free of any expense. The 
slaves are also permitted to culti- 
vate as much ground, provisions, and 
fruits as they think proper, for their 
own use and benefit ; and they, with 
few exceptions, supply the inhabi- 
tants of the town with beef, ,veal, 
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pork, pigs, goat mutton, fresh butter, 
milk, eggs, vegetables, and grass. 
Many of the slaves also send cattle, 
calves, goats, hogs, and poultry to 
St Thomas, for which they get cash, 
flour, and dry goods in return. 
Many of them sport their umbrellas, 
and are neatly dressed when they 
come to town on Sundays and holi- 
days, wearing as fine shoes and hats 
a3 any white mau in the island does. 
On many estates,one, two, and some- 
times three negroes are allowed to 
come to town every day in the week 
with vegetables, milk and butter for 
sale. The slaves are happy and com- 
fortable, compared with the greater 
part of the free population, and 
poorer classes of white persons, 
many of whom are frequently desti- 
tute of the necessaries of life, and 
live God knows how. Numbers are 
actually and often ina state of actual 
starvation. Many of the free people 
take up their abode with the slaves 
on the estates, for they have no 
means of getting shelter for them- 
selves, unless they can pay rent for 
a house. When a poor free person 
is Jaid down on a sick-bed, he has 
no friend who has the means of re- 
lieving his wants, or of supplying 
him with medical aid and nourish- 
ment of any description, but must 
rely on the charity of a medical gen- 
tleman for the former, and on the 
bounty of the community for the 
latter; and when death overtakes 
him, his friends, unable to purchase 
boards and nails to make a coffin for 
him, are obliged to apply to the pa- 
rish to have him interred. Not so 
with the slave, whose wants in sick- 
ness and in health are attended to by 
his owners; a medical man of emi- 
nence in his profession is constantly 
employed to attend the estates, 
which he visits regularly once, twice, 
or three times a-week as may be, 
and daily afterwards if necessary. 
Sugar, wine, sago, and fowls or mut- 
ton are furnished for the sick per- 
son, and a nurse is kept in constant 
attendance ov him during his con- 
finement. When a female is in child- 
bed, her mother, sister, or daughter, 
at her selection, is permitted to re- 
main with her during her confine- 
ment. She is supplied with sugar, 
rum, rice or flour, and whatever else 
may be necessary during that time; 
and at the expiration of six weeks, 
if her health and that of the infant 
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will admit, she goes out to weed 
grass, never leaving her house in 
wet weather. When a slave dies, 
his master generally gives his family 
a shroud of good white linen, and he 
is decently interred, and the funeral 
service is read over him by a clergy- 
man.” 

The late Sir Ralph Woodford, on 
leaving Trinidad to proceed to Eng- 
land, was, it is understood, directed 
by Government to take Jamaica in 
his way, in order to examine into 
the state of the slave population of 
that colony, and to report upon the 
practicability and propriety of enfor- 
cing the compulsory manumission 
law in that island. He did so, and 
Government have no doubt in their 

ossession his opinion on these sub- 
jects, if they choose to bring it forth. 
That intelligent officer died after 
leaving Jamaica on his passage to 
England. When in Trinidad, I ob- 
tained through the medium of a 
friend, from his nephew, the follow- 
ing extract, of perhaps one of the 
last letters that he ever wrote, and 
it is particularly valuable, as having 
been written from a friend to afriend, 
without the most distant idea that it 
would ever meet the public eye, and 
consequently not varnished to please 
any class of men whatever. That 
extract will shew you what an intel- 
ligent and enquiring British officer 
saw in Jamaica, where the Knibbs’s, 
Boxes, and other firebrands of the 
day, could see only whips, chains, 
cruelties, and worse than Pagan 
darkness. The letter is dated King- 
ston, Jamaica, Monday, 5th May,1828, 
and proceeds thus :— 

“Thenext morning, Colonel Smith, 
the Deputy Quarter- Master-General, 
(who had been off to the Slaney with 
Mr John Wilson, the James Cavan 
of Jamaica,) called and offered all 
civilities, had prepared a room for 
me at headquarters, invited me to 
dinner, and proposed an excursion 
the next day to the parish of St 
Thomas in the East, where the Ge- 
nexal was to be on Saturday, and 
where I should see the finest sugar 
estates. To this I readily agreed. 
Horses were hired for Messrs Coombs 
and Lockhart, and we went seven 
miles in the General’s van; viz. Mr 
Wilson, Colonel M‘Leod, Adjutant 
General, and your humble servant. 
After that I went in the General’s 
curricle, and the other two in a se- 
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parate vehicle. The road is good, 
but the passage interrupted in the 
winter season by floods, in the beds 
of two or three torrents which we 
crossed. We passed Yallah’s Hill, 
a high feature that ships coming from 
the east would generally make, and 
dined and slept at a parson’s about 
19 miles from Kingston. The next 
morning we got into a better coun- 
try, for the soil had been poor and 
rocky, and breakfasted at a very fair 
country inn in the pretty village of 
Morant Bay, where there were many 
vessels and a custom house. We 
then got amongst some very fine 
estates of canes, with magnificent 
works, and had a very pleasant drive 
to Port Morant. After this, the road 
was not so good till we entered the 
valley of Plantain Gardin River which 
is most beautiful, where I saw ten 
estates laying contiguous, having 5600 
slaves. We went to Golden Grove, 
the estate of a Mr Areedeckan, who 
never saw it, where there is 670 
slaves, and where there is a water 
mill and a steam engine; the house, 
with spacious galleries, family pic- 
tures, and making up ten spare beds, 
a Medico residing on the property 
—all the buildings most substantial, 
and the service going on with the 
greatest ease. I also saw the works at 
Hontley, where there are 320 slaves, 
Amity Hall with 270, Pleasant Hall 
with 306, and Holland with 630. At 
the latter the house is remarkably 
good. I had much conversation with 
the overseers, as the managers are 
called, and found them very reason- 
ably disposed. They told me they sel- 
dom had occasion to resort tothe whip 
(not once in three months) ; that the 
whole went on like machinery; that 
the people were very well disposed ; 
that if the manumission clause were 
enforced, they felt a great security 
in the attachment of the people to 
their house, land, and home, so as to 
form a stronger tie upon them than 
the desire of freedom. Their houses 
are, generally, on these estates, com- 
fortable; some are far beyond what 
I could have supposed, had I not 
seen them; sdfas, mahogany chairs, 
as good beds and bedsteads as the 
finest house in the country, and 
every comfort. The kitchen, and 
stables, and slave-rooms apart, for 
many own both slaves and horses, 
and ride to church, attended by their 
domestics. The exterior of these is 
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the same as of the others, squared 
posts, wattled and plastered, thatch- 
ed with a long grass; within a neat 
enclosure, which also contains a dra- 
perian edifice—a high proof of negro 
civilisation—pigs and poultry plenty. 
The quantities of baskets of provi- 
sions that they carry to the field would 
surprise you. All are remarkably 
well clothed, even at work, in a good 
duck frock and trousers, like the 
sailors. Marriage is generally en- 
couraged in that quarter, and the 
wedding-cake is generally consider- 
ed as necessary as the ring. A cate- 
chistattends the estatestwicea-week, 
and on the Holland, I heard the chil- 
dren repeat their prayers very cor- 
rectly—distinctly I cannot say, for it 
is surprising how very far inferior 
the pronunciation of the language is 
by those people to those of Antigua, 
and our old isJands, though they un- 
derstand what is said to them with- 
out difficulty, in the ordinary way of 
speaking. I have therefore no occa- 
sion to exercise my talents in the 
jargon of my Trinidad friends.” 
Thus far Sir Ralph Woodford; and 
the description which he here gives, 
may be taken as a correct view of the 
state of the slave population in the 
Colonies in general, and of Jamaicain 
particular. In the three parishes so 
lately the scene of rebellion and de- 
vastation, the slaves enjoyed even a 
greater degree of prosperity. Withall 
these facts, which might be known, and 
ought to be known, in the Colonial 
Office of Great Britain, of the com- 
fort and prosperity which surround 
the slave in his temporal concerns, 
and with equal advantages given him 
in his spiritual concerns, as I shall 
presently shew you, how ill-timed 
and unjust was your severe accusa- 
tion contained in your speech, Times, 
15th May, as follows: ‘‘ Nota single 
colony condescended to adopt a 
single bill out of the entire eight 
(hear, hear), and the Colonial Legis- 
latures raised their voice with. lofty 
indignation at our interference in 
what they declared to be their exclu- 
sive business and concern. This 
took place in 1826; he was then ad- 
dressing Parliament in 1833; and up 
to that hour, neither the voice of 
friendly expostulation nor of autho- 
rity had produced the least altera- 
tion in the contumacious conduct of 
the Colonial Legislatures. Not a 
single step bad heen taken by any of 
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them with a view to the extinction 
of slavery. (Hear, nos &e. 

So far from this being the fact, the 
Colonists have done every thing, and 
are doing every thing in their power, 
to meet the views of the mother 
country in the question of the meli- 
oration and improvement, both in 
temporal and in spiritual matters, of 
their slave population; and in some 
instances they have even gone far- 
ther than the peace of the Colonies, 
and the security of property in them, 
warranted them to have done. The 
state of the slave population, as 
shewn above, testifies to this fact, 
and your office is, or ought to be, 
filled with invincible documents in 
proof. The Colonists have done, or 
are doing, every thing required of 
them. They have merely refused to 

ive up the control of their property 
into the hands of others not inter- 
ested in it, and hostile to them, and 
to yield to measures and demands 
which would inevitably produce the 
* extinction” of their property. The 
Colonists fearlessly appeal to the 
closest investigation, before any ra- 
tional and impartial tribunal, to esta- 
blish these facts. 

Branding the Colonists with the 

ilt of keeping religious instruction 
rom the slaves, you, “in the lan- 
guage of lofty indignation,” proceed 
thus: “ Who was to blame that the 
_— was still ignorant, if so he was, 
and that he lacked industrious ha- 
bits? Was it not those who regarded 
him from the cradle to the grave, 
and from generation to generation, 
as a mere labouring animal; who 
took no pains to cultivate his mind, 
and raise his moral feelings; nay, 
more, (and he spoke it to the shame 
of a Christian age, and a professedly 
Christian country,) who were per- 
mitted to deprive the negro of the 
means of religious instruction, be- 
cause it was found incompatible 
with the maintenance of a state of 
slavery? (Hear, hear.) But assuming 
that religious instruction was incon- 
sistent with the continuance of sla- 
very, would that House shut out the 
light of gospel truth, and stifle edu- 
cation, that at all hazards, and at all 
risks, the system of slavery might be 
preserved? (Cheers.) He believed 
that, from the state of most of the 
Colonies —— to other coun- 
tries, they might draw a lesson of 
deep censure to themselves, In the 
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Catholic Colonies, the greatest at- 
tention had been paid by the priest- 
hood to the religious instruction and 
education of the slaves. In some of 
these Colonies, it was a regulation 
that no man should be at liberty to 
keep a slave, unless he could prove 
that he had taken pains to instruct 
him in the principles of the Catholic 
religion. Had any such system pre- 
vailed in the English Colonies ?” &c. 

How cruel, how ungenerous, how 
unjust, and how totally at variance 
with the fact, are the statements which 
you have made, so far as the Colo- 
nists are concerned, it becomes my 
business and my duty to shew. It 
is not “the light of Gospel truth” 
which the Colonists wish to exclude 
from their shores, but anarchy, blood- 
shed, massacre, and destruction, 
which true Christianity condemns 
and abhors, and which things, sent to 
them under the mask of religion, the 
Colonists condemn and oppose. The 
Scriptures, which are better autho- 
rity than any statesman that ever 
lived, shew and tell us that a slave 
may be a Christian, and a Christian 
a slave ; and you yourself admit that 
this may be the case when you hold 
up the proceedings of the Catholic 
priesthood in this respect for imita- 
tion ; but it is sufficient to observe, 
that under a Protestant Government 
no Catholic priest possesses, or can 
possess, the authority which you 
mention, though, as we shall pre- 
sently see, there are numbers of 
them and multitudes of slaves Ca- 
tholics in the British West India 
Colonies, a fact which, from the ex- 
pression in your speech above allu- 
ded to, it would appear you do not 
know. 

Setting aside the population of the 
Mauritius, which is Roman Catholic, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, who 
are chiefly of the Dutch faith, and 
confining myself, for the sake of bre- 
vity, to the British Colonies, from 
Tortola to Demerara, upwards and 
inclusive, it remains to be stated 
that the population of these, by re- 
turns to the close of 1829, was 
448,000 of all descriptions, of which 
number at least 125,000 are Roman 
Catholics, in the islands of Trinidad, 
St Lucia, Grenada, Dominica, &c. &c. 
leaving a population of 323,000 for 
other religious persuasions in these 
and other islands. The Catholic po- 
pulation receives, and will receive, 
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no other teachers than those ap- 
pointed by the Church of Rome. For 
the remaining 323,000 persons, (a 
large portion of whom, be it remem- 
bered, are rigid Mahomedans, ) there 
is at this moment an Episcopalian 
Churchestablishment of eighty-seven 
resident clergymen in the different 
islands, with a Bishop at their head. 
The whole of these are paid by the 
Colonies, and, exclusive of glebes and 
parsonage houses, built and kept in 
repair at the expense of the Colo- 
nies, the expenditure for this esta- 
blishment can hardly be less than 
L.45,000 sterling a-year. The Church 
establishment of Demerara, in 1830, 
cost that colony L.10,000 sterling. 
One living in Berbice is worth L.600 
sterling perannum. The clergyman 
in Kingston, St Vincent’s, has L.1000 
currency a-year. Those in Grenada 
have L.660 currency. In Barbadoes 
their establishment costs them above 
L.5000 a-year. The number of clergy- 
men above-mentioned are at present 
all resident, and excellent and effi- 
cient men. The number of religious 
teachers here stated belong to the 
Church of England Establishment 
alone, and for the population above- 
mentioned, and are exclusive of 
clergymen of the Dutch and Presby- 
terian Church, Moravians and Mis- 
sionaries of various denominations, 
altogether amounting to perhaps a 
greater number, and also exclusive 
of the number of private chapels, 
catechists, and schoolmasters on 
many estates in every colony. In 
Antigua, toa population of 35,000 
souls, there are twenty-seven places 
of public worship, viz. eleven of the 
Church of England, twelve of the 
Moravian, and four of the Wesleyan 
Mission. The Moravians alone have 
at this moment in that island 15,000 
hearers entered on their roll, and 
8000 children under their tuition. 
Many are also educated by the Esta- 
blished Church and Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries. The slave population of 
this colony can in general read and 
write, and the same may be said of 
that of Nevis and St Kitt’s. Besides 
the places of public worship in An- 
tigua, there are schools and private 
chapels on several estates, where re- 
ligious worship is regularly perform- 
ed to all who choose to attend. One 
of the latter I visited on the estate 
belonging to the Rev. Mr Gilbert, 
which was large and commodious ; 
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and one of the former I also visited 
on the estate called Green Castle, 
belonging to Sir Henry Martin, where 
I saw about sixty children at school, 
all clean, well clad, and healthy, and 
heard them read passages of Scrip- 
ture, repeat prayers and sing hymns 
with great accuracy and devotion. I 
never saw any church in any coun- 
try better attended than the church 
in St John’s, Antigua, by every de- 
scription of persons, bond and free, 
black and white. In St Kitt’s, to a 
population of 23,000, there are nine 
churches of the Established Church, 
four extensive Wesleyan chapels, 
and some thriving and excellent Mo- 
ravian establishments. The service 
in all these is well attended. I have 
myself seen in the small parish of St 
Thomas, middle parish in that island, 
above seventy slave children, boys 
and girls, ten years old and under, in 
regular attendance every Sabbath, 
clean, well dressed, and healthy, and 
behaving themselves with the great- 
est propriety and decorum; and I 
never saw any thing more striking 
and satisfactory in my native coun- 
try ona Sabbath, than what I have 
witnessed in St Kitt’s and other 
islands, in the number of well-dress- 
ed and well-behaved slaves of both 
sexes, with their numerous families, 
going to, and coming from, their at- 
tendance on religious worship, more 
especially from the Moravian cha- 
= and the Established churches. 
here was a degree of neatness, 
cleanliness, decency, decorum, and 
contentment, amongst all these, 
which rendered them distinguishable 
from every other. The same may be 
said of those who attend Roman Ca- 
tholic places of worship. In Trinidad, 
which is comparatively but a newly 
settled Colony, there are, as you may 
learn from Sir Charles Smith’s des- 
patches, one resident religious pas- 
tor toevery 2500 individuals ; and to 
shew how little religious jealousies 
reign amongst the population, the 
Protestant inhabitants of the Napari- 
mas have lately erected, by subscrip- 
tion, a very neat Roman Catholic 
chapel, for a very worthy priest, 
named Smith. In the small island 
of Tortola, with a slave population 
of about 5400, two Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries have 1900 class fellows, 
principally slaves, from whom, ac- 
cording to the evidence which they 
gave before the House of Assembly 
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of that island last autumn, they drew 
for tickets, in weekly payments, du- 
ring the first six months of 1832, for 
their own income, L.375, and for 
the society, including L.40 for pew 
rents, L.521, 88. making together 
L.879, 8s. currency, for six months, 
or L.1758, 16s. currency per annum, 
at the same time acknowledging 
that their receipts last year were 
considerably reduced from the gene- 
ral distress. Sufficient is, however, 
acknowledged to shew that theslaves 
have the means of religious instruc- 
tion, and also the means of obtaining 
it; nor is there a single individual 
who opposes it, but, on the contrary, 
they are eagerly encouraged to re- 
ceive it. One instance may suffice to 
shew what is done privately on es- 
tates in this way. 1 refer to Grand 
Bacolet Estates, Grenada, where Mr 
Robert Macqueen,the manager, states 
to me thus :—* We have a chapel 
built between the estates, where the 
rector of the parish performs divine 
service to the people every fortnight; 
and the Sunday he is absent, I read 
the evening church service to them; 
and one of the young men on each 
estate instructs the children, morning 
and evening, in the Catechism, pray- 
ers, &c. There are also some of them 
learning to read. I think you would 
like our system, and our return to 
the proprietors is good. Two of our 
people are to be married to-morrow, 
and I expect the attorney up, and it 
would be gratifying if you would 
come with him.” 

In the capital of Grenada, a very 
neat Presbyterian church has just 
been erected by private subscription; 
and in the capital of Trinidad, a very 
splendid Roman Catholic church is 
nearly finished, and opened for ser- 
vice. Butin proof of the progressive 
improvement of the slaves in spirit- 
ual matters, I have to adduce, and 
must confine myself for the present 
to, two references and communica- 
tions. The first is the Rev. Mr Duke, 
of the island of Nevis, now transfer- 
red to a living in Berbice; and the 
second is the Rev. Mr Browne of 
St Vincent’s, already mentioned, both 
of them very competent judges on 
the subject. The first named reve- 
rend gentleman, in a communication 
which he kindly made to me, pro- 
ceeds thus :— 


_“Itis manifest that religion and 
civilisation are making rapid strides 
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oe the negroes in the British 
West Indies ; and thousands of souls, 
who, if they had been doomed to in- 
habit the savage regions of Africa, 
would have been equally doomed to 
impenetrable ignorance, are now, un- 
der the mighty providence of God, 
acquiring saving knowledge in a 
Christian land. It is my humble 
opinion, sir, that, if good order and 
subordination be preserved among 
the slaves in the West Indies for a 
few years longer, (I do not presume 
to define any time,) great and last- 
ing benefits will be conferred upon 
nearly a million .of the descendants 
of Africa, through the medium of 
religious instruction ; but if anarchy 
and confusion prevail, and they will 
prevail if great care be not taken, 
God only knows what will be the 
dreadful results to all parties.” After 
enumerating the increasing number 
of marriages amongst the slaves, the 
reverend gentleman proceeds :—“ I 
have no doubt but that in five or six 
years more the present shocking 
system of polygamy amongst the 
slaves Will be very nearly abolished. 
The following facts appear to me as 
farther proof of the progress as well 
of religion as civilisation: The re- 
spectable attendance, and generally 
serious demeanour of tle slaves at 
church on the Lord’s day. In the 
parish of St James’s, for instance, 
there are somewhere about 1600 
slaves scattered over a hilly face of 
country, extending in length about 
six miles, and in breadth four or 
five miles. The church is probably 
as nearly in the centre of the parish 
as possible; but, notwithstanding the 
rugged face of the ‘country, (produ- 
cing necessarily circuitous roads, ) 
many of the slaves have to walk a 
distance of eight or ten miles, in 
order to attend church. This dis- 
tance does not prevent from 200 to 
250 slaves attending service every 
Sabbath day; and very often twice 
this number (burdened some of them 
with infants in their arms) crowd 
not only the church but the church- 
yard. When circumstances adverse 
to this attendance upon divine wor- 
ship are considered, viz. the relaxing 
effects of a tropical climate, the fa- 
tigues of the previous week, and the 
want of time legally allowed for a 
market, I am sure the unprejudiced 
mind will admit, that Christianity, as 
well as civilisation, is being advanced. 
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One might almost venture to say, that 
even in England, with all its advan- 
tages of climate and roads, an instarice 
of the better observance of the Sab- 
bath could not be produced among a 
peasantry of equal population, equal- 
ly scattered, and compelled to be pe- 
destrians. Iam disposed to consider 
the attention which slaves have of 
late years paid to the regular baptism 
of their infants, as another proof 
of the advancement as well of reli- 
gion as civilisation. The occasional 
thanksgiving of married female slaves, 
after child-birth, I also deem an evi- 
dence of increasing improvement. 
The neatness and cleanliness which 
may be observed in the slaves on 
Sundays, I also deem another proof, 
and it is a very pleasing proof, of in- 
creasing civilisation. Many slaves 
appear at church on Sunday clad in 
habiliments of the utmost neatness 
and comfort, and not a little cost 
sometimes. Shoes and stockings, 
muslin gowns, and ornaments of the 
precious metals, are by no means 
uncommon among the female slaves, 
with ‘vhom a passion for finery is 
peculiarly predominant; and the 
higher class of male slaves, such as 


artificers, &c., commonly appear in 
their Sunday coats and jackets of 
broad cloth, or else flannel or fancy 
stripes. Not a few slaves indulge 
themselves with the friendly shade of 


an umbrella. I esteem the increa- 
sing industry among the slaves as one 
more mark of advancing civilisation. 
Itis no uncommon thing to see slaves 
employed, in moonlight nights, in 
their negro yards, in the manufac- 
ture of fish-pots, &c. For each pot 
he will obtain from 2s. to 3s. sterling, 
and sometimes 3s. 6d., which he will 
thus finish in less than a week. Now, 
if the inclination and ability to work 
on leisure or resting hours be con- 
sidered, especially at night, after the 
fatigues of the day, it is impossible 
but that a calm and just reflection 
shall bring us to two conclusions ; 
Jirst, that the negro, in this day of 
melioration, is not by any means 
overworked; and, second, that he is 
not in that vile and abject condition 
which clogs all hope, and ‘stifles 
every energy—a state into which 
too many misinformed but well- 
meaning people in England suppose 
him to be plunged. The next evi- 
dence of improvement which I shall 
mention, is one, indeed, which is a 
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source of peculiar pleasure to me— 
I mean the kindness and Christian 
sympathy which I have witnessed 
among the negroes of this island, in 
cases of sickness or other affliction. 
Often, when, in discharge of thesacred 
duties of my calling, I have been at 
the bedside of the sick negro, have I 
found myself followed into his cot- 
tage by several of his nearest neigh- 
bours; there, perhaps, two or three 
more have been before me, engaged 
in the kindest offices. On these oc- 
casions, my exhortations and advice 
have been listened to by all with the 
utmost seriousness; and when we 
have appealed to the throne of Di- 
vine Grace, it has frequently been a 
source of inexpressible gratification 
to me to find, when I had little an- 
ticipated it, actually a little congrega- 
tion, ready to join with me in the 
prayer of humble faith for suffering 
humanity.” The Reverend Gentle- 
man next points out how charitable 
donations in the island are educating 
175 slave and 20 freeborn children; 
and how ten impoverished proprie- 
tors in one parish subscribed L.500 
sterling to assist in rebuilding the 
church destroyed by the hurricane 
in 1827, and which, completed last 
year, accommodates about 250 ne- 
groes, including children, with 27 
sittings for white persons, and 18 
for free coloured persons. The 
late President Cotile erected on 
his own estate a chapel, which cost 
L.500 sterling, for the use of his 
slaves. Mr Peter Huggins, and his 
brother, Mr Edward Huggins, have 
large schools on their estates; and 
the former has erected a chapel, 
which cost him L.300 sterling, and 
beside it there is a school-room fit 
to contain from 100 to 150 children, 
and which were under the charge of 
the Wesleyan mission. I saw above 
80 children at school, clean, com- 
fortable, and well clothed, and heard 
many of them read passages of Scrip- 
ture with attention and accuracy. 
Most of the adults in this island can 
read, and they subscribe among 
themselves and take in the news- 
papers regularly to read. 

The Rev. Mr Browne, St Vincent’s, 
after enumerating at considerable 
length the numerous, extensive, and 
excellent schools, churches, chapels, 
and institutions for bestowing moral 
and religious instruction among the 
slaves in St Vincent’s, adds,—“] 
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have invariably found the proprie- 
tors far more anxious to promote, by 
every means in their power, the re- 
ligious instruction of their slaves, 
than they are to receive it, or to be- 
nefit by it when received. Several 
of the slaves on Grand Sable can 
read, and they in general possess a 
highly creditable knowledge on re- 
ligious subjects, much greater than 
I had supposed, or deemed possible, 
from the statements we received 
in England. They are all baptized 
according to the rites of the Esta- 
blished Church, and I perform the 
burial-service of our church over the 
dead. I am sorry, however, to ob- 
serve, that, although they have made 
this — in the theoretical parts, 
or merely outward ordinances of re- 
ligion, yet, like the — at home, 
(and why should I omit adding the 
higher orders too?) their moral prac- 
tice by no means corresponds with 
their knowledge. ‘ They profess that 
they know God, but in their works 
they deny him.’ The negro character 
is by no means an amiable one. The 
greatest indolence, low cunning, ly- 
ing, theft, ingratitude, intemperance, 
with the grossest immorality, are its 
most prevailing traits. The natural 
indolence of many is so great, that 
nothing but dire necessity, or the 
dread of punishment, can overcome 
it ; for they are obliged to be watched 
not only when they cultivate their 
masters’ fields, but even their provi- 
sion grounds, seldom looking beyond 
the present moment, or caring if they 
have only sufficient to supply their 
immediate wants. Their art and 
cunning are a natural consequence 
of their idle habits. Their ingrati- 
tude, and their craving disposition, 
are no less remarkable. Their mo- 
rals, from what I have already stated, 
you will conjecture I consider at a 
very low ebb. They are, in fact, in 
these and other respects, (I speak 
chiefly in reference to the intercourse 
of the sexes,) most depraved ; for, 
besides one man often having two 
or more wives, they are frequently 
changing, as whim, or fancy, or in- 
terest may lead them. I have con- 
versed and reasoned with many on 
the subject of mafriage, but for a 
long time they appeared not at all 
inclined to come into my views; and, 
what is not a little singular, I met 
with most opposition from the women, 
who think it would give the men too 
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much power over them, or, to use 
their own expressions, they would 
‘bang, bang too much, and we can’t 
getaway, Massa !’” Mr Browne has 
here drawn the negro character most 
correctly ; and he who will not look 
at it in this light, will never legislate 
for them correctly or safely. And, 
here, while upon the subject of the 
aversion of the negroes to marriage, 
I may notice the sad scenes which 
the premature enforcement of this 
rite is daily and hourly producing 
in the Colonies. The most serious 
crimes are now creating, which were 
before unknown. Separations are 
constantly taking place, and mission- 
aries, by what authority I know not, 
authorize these separations, re-marry 
again—separate, and again re-marry 
parties, as their vicious conduct ap- 
pears to render necessary ; and thus, 
while the law positively enacts that 
the property of the slave shall de- 
scend to his lawful heirs, it will be 
found in many instances impossible 
to determine which of his progeny 
are his lawful heirs. Such asystem 
is destructive of all domestic peace 
and public morals. With these facts 
the Government must be acquainted. 
The despatches in your office con- 
nected with this subject, as regards 
the military labourers in the Engi- 
neer department, will tell you that 
there have been “ witnessed some 
most distressing scenes ;” and you 
may consider, and tell, if you please, 
the result of a meeting where several 
applications for divorce were dis- 
cussed with the Commander of the 
Forces, and Sir Charles Smith, in 
Barbadoes, in presence of, and at the 
desire of, Lord Bishop Coleridge. 
The preceding references—and 
they are but few out of many which 
could be produced in proof—will 
shew you how grossly you have been 
misinformed regarding the conduct 
of the Colonists, on the subject of 
moral and religious instruction be- 
stowed upon the slave population. 
The Established Church of England, 
and not intriguing sectarians, ought 
to be your authority on such sub- 


jects; and as every clergyman of the 


Established Church makes annually 
a report upon the progress of reli- 
gious instruction amongst the slaves, 
which he transmits to the Bishop, 
and the Bishop, I believe, to this 
country, it is impossible that his 
Majesty’s Government, if they have 
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the smallest inclination to listen to 
the truth, can be misinformed on 
this important subject. Under these 
circumstances, you surely cannot but 
feel how cruelly you have, by listen- 
ing only to sectarian misrepresenta- 
tion, slandered the character and 
lacerated the mind of every British 
colonist. The fact is shortly this; 
every sectarian, of every sect, who 
goes to the Colonies, writes on his 
arrival to his patrons in this country, 
that there is no religion in the Colo- 
nies, merely because he will not ac- 
knowledge any creed to be religion 
but that which he clings to and pro- 
mulgates. In the legislation which 
you have rashly adopted, you have 
struck a deadly and irrecoverable 
blow at the Episcopalian Church 
Establishment above-mentioned, in 
the Colonies. The proprietors of 
the soil can no longer support it, and 
your sectarian friends will take es- 
pecial care that none of the funds 
which the slaves possess shall be 
applied to that purpose. 
aving shewn what the Colonists 
have done and are doing in bestow- 
ing upon their slaves moral and reli- 
gious instruction, it next becomes 
necessary to shew what that Govern- 
ment, which accuses them of having 
done nothing, has done to forward 
this object. The roll will be black 
and dismal, but it must be laid be- 
fore you, and more especially as it 
applies to pastors of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, whom you so strongly 
hold up to admiration. In St Lucia 
the Government promised to ad- 
vance L.2500 sterling, necessary to 
build a Protestant church, providin 
the inhabitants of the colony woul 
roduce an equal sum. The colony, 
impoverished, and almost ruined as 
it has been, readily produced their 
quota. The church was built, and 
is finished, and a very handsome 
building it is, but it stands unoccu- 
pied and unopened, because the Go- 
vernment refused to pay the money 
which they promised, and the con- 
tractor will not give up the keys un- 
til he is paid for his labour. The 
inhabitants subscribed a very consi- 
derable sum of money, in order to 
pay Roman Catholic clergymen, for 
the purpose of giving their slaves 
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religious instruction. There were 
three in the island last year, Spanish 
ecclesiastics who had been sent out 
by your predecessors for the pur- 
pose mentioned ; and these were re- 
duced to a state actually bordering 
on starvation, because the money 
thus raised, having been paid into 
the public treasury of the island for 
security, had been taken and spent 
by the Government authorities, in 
order to pay their own princely sala- 
ries, such as the Slave Protector, who 
has L.800 sterling per annum in that 
office, while he at the same time 
holds the offices of Judge-Advocate, 
and at one time Attorney-General. In 
Trinidad, you will find, by looking 
into despatches in your office, that 
Government, not two years ago, most 
pointedly refused to give either 
schoolmaster or clergyman to the 
large establishment of American re- 
fugee slaves,* or to the disband- 
ed African soldiers at Manzanilla, 
though described by the governor 
as “ decidedly retrograding in the 
scale of morals and civilisation.” In 
that island, also, as you must know, 
almost the whole population are Ro- 
man Catholics, yet the clergymen of ° 
that church are left in that govern- 
ment, which, like St Lucia, is under 
the special command and control of 
the office of which you are now the 
head, with the miserable stipend of 
500 dollars, not L.120 sterling, per an- 
num, while the anti-colonial rookery, 
which, under the authority of the 
Colonial Office, has for several years 
domineered over all that is honest and 
honourable in that great colony, and 
wilfully misled and misinformed the 
Government of the mother-country, 
on every thing connected with the 
true state and condition of its vari- 
ous population, are supported in the 
following princely establishments : 


Sterling. 
L.5000 
2000 
900 
800 
1200 
1500 
1200 
1600 
800 


Governor, 

Chief- Justice, 
Colonial Secretary, 
Treasurer,’ , 
Attorney-General, 
Collector of Customs, 
Protector of Slaves, . 
Two Assistants, do. 
Escribano of Court, 





* Their degraded and demoralized state will, by and by, be fully referred to. 





218 
800 


Judicial Referee, . 
Register and Island Secre- 
tary, “he get 
Overseer of Negro Chil- 
dren, . ° . 
&e. &e. &e. 


1000 
160 


Altogether raising the civil establish- 
ment to L.17,946, and the judicial 
establishment to L.11,191 sterling, 
while the ministers of religion are 
left in the most degrading poverty. 
Thus the authorities in that colony 
shew that the skin is considered by 
them of more value than the soul! 

With these observations, which 
might be greatly extended, I proceed 
to notice other parts of your speech, 
equally indefensible and extraordi- 
nary. The Colonies are accused of 
refusing to attend to the recommen- 
dation of Government, about the 
establishment of Savings’ Banks. So 
far from the Colonies declining this, 
Saving Banks have been established 
in most, if not in all the Colonies; 
but every one at all acquainted with 
the negro character, knows how 
averse they are, either men or wo- 
men, to place their money in other 
keeping than their own. A long 
time must elapse before they can be 
brought to do this to any extent ; and 
where they have tried it, as in Tri- 
nidad, for instance, the result has 
not beeh such as will encourage 
them to continue to do so, for there 
in that colony you will find that the 
money which they have deposited in 
the Saving Bank or the public trea- 
sury, amounting, as I was informed, 
to from L.4000 to L.5000 sterling, 
has been taken, and every farthing 
of it spent by the public authorities 
in the payment of their large sala- 
ries, which the impoverished trea- 
sury was not able to defray! 

The eighth and last offence which 
you charge against the Colonists, is 
the noted Order in Council, refusal 
to attend to the rigid commands to 
enforce which you set down thus, 
* alse disregarded.” The justifica- 
tion of the Colonists, in disregarding 
this order, is clearly made out in 
your own admission in the House of 
Commons only a few days ago, that 
it had been withdrawn in the Cape 
of Good Hope, where a petition from 
the inhabitants shewed that it was 
impracticable, and would have beén 
ruinous. It would have had the 
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same result if applied to the West 
Indies. This Order in Council was 
in fact emancipation in disguise, 
emancipation without compensation, 
and worse than slave emancipation ; 
it set free the slave from the mas- 
ter’s contro], and made the master a 
slave to his.slaves. The Colonists 
saw this, and they also saw that it 
would prove the utter ruin of their 
property. They therefore rejected 
it, and though the Government pro- 
claimed it in the Crown colonies, 
they never ventured to enforce it; 
in fact, it could not be enforced with- 
out ruin. The Colonists were com- 
manded in the most imperious man- 
ner to adopt it as a whole, or to re- 
ject it as a whole; they chose the 
Jatter course, and your predecessors 
in office only the other day admit- 
ted, that, in acting as they had done, 
the Colonies had acted rightly. Lord 
Howick, at an interview which the 
deputy from Grenada had with him 
on the 4th of January last, “ admit- 
ted that the Orders in Council were 
impracticable, and not adapted for 
their intended object; that the ob- 
jections urged against their intro- 
duction both here [London] and in 
the Colonies, were well founded, and 
that the legislative bodies were jus- 
tified in rejecting them; that he 
[Lord Howick] had never approved 
of the provisions contained in the 
Orders, but being part of a system 
of policy entertained by a former 
Administration, the present Ministry 
had been induced to give them a 
trial.” In an interview which the 
deputy from Trinidad had with Lord 
Goderich on the 14th of January 
last, his Lordship “ made the impor- 
tant admission, that it was his dis- 
tinct opinion that slaves could never 
be coerced to labour without the 
whip, and that he was totally oppo- 
sed to the whole system of Orders in 
Council, which he thought wrong from 
the foundation.” With these facts 
previously known and admitted, is 
it fair, generous, or just, to accuse 
the Colonies of contumacy, in “ dis- 
regarding” orders which His Ma- 
jesty’s Colonial Minister, your prede- 
cessor, had admitted they were jus- 
tified in disregarding ? 

It remains to be explained how 
your acute and independent mind 
could be induced to bring forward the 
increased pumber of punishments in 
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Demerara as the reason for assailing 
the character of all the rest of the 
Colonies, and as an invincible reason 
for the justice and propriety of eman- 
cipating all the slaves in the Colo- 
nies. A most important point in this 
matter has been forgot to be told, 
and remains to be attended to. The 
crimes and the punishments in De- 
merara, it being a Crown Colony, 
are well known in every point to be 
crimes defined and punishments 
determined by Downing Street au- 
thority, and by Downing Street au- 
thority only! If punishments and 
crimes had, as it appears they had, 
increased in Demerara, it is a proof 
that the laws and regulations framed 
in England for that Colony have 
been framed in the spirit of rashness 
and ignorance; and, therefore, simi- 
lar proceedings, instead of being 
pursued towards all the Colonies, 
ought to be relinquished, and the 
definition of crimes and regulation 
of punishment left to hands better 
acquainted with the nature, state, and 
condition of the population to be 
governed, than any one in England, 
who had never been out of England, 
can possibly be. Your predecessor in 
office, Lord Howick, to his credit, on 
this occasion told the House of Com- 
mons, that from a positive knowledge 
of the subject, he could state that the 
number of punishments in the Le- 
gislative Colonies, particularly in 
Jamaica, was a great deal less than 
in Demerara. The fact I believe to 
be so, and, at any rate, you could 
easily put it to the proof, because in 
the smaller Legislative Colonies, and, 
I believe, also in Jamaica, a record 
of all crimes and punishments upon 
every estate is kept by law, and can 
and must be produced whenever or- 
dered. The increased punishments 
in Demerara, therefore, instead of 
being a reason for the Parliament of 
England proceeding at once to eman- 
cipate all the Colonial slaves, ought 


to be a reason for desisting from 
European legislation, and for pursu- 
<—s course directly the reverse. 
efore coming to the ApmiRAL and 
his friends and fellow-labourers in 
error and iniquity, Loving, and the 


President of Colombia, whom it will 
not be difficult to lay low, and who 
have so grievously misinformed and 
misled you, I must turn to notice 
the untenable foundation on which 
you have built the gigantic and pre- 
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cipitate system of legislation which 
will render the West India islands 
wildernesses, and throw back 800,000 
happy and industrious individuals 
into a state of idleness, barbarism, 
and anarchy. In your speech, (see 
Times, May 1 5th,) you state that “ma- 
numissions occurred only among do- 
mestic slaves, mechanics, and trades- 
men,” and that, therefore, “it was 
not extraordinary that no case could 
be discovered of their applying 
themselves, immediately on their 
manumission, to the MORE DEGRADING 
and fatiguing occupation of field la- 
bour.”-__—“ If an instance were ’ 
shewn of a manumitted field slave 

who would not work, he would then 

admit that a prima facie case was 

made out by those who asserted the 

incapacity of the negro for freedom.” 

Before proceeding to produce in- 
controvertible evidence to refute the 
statement made, and to overturn the 
ground here taken, it may be asked 
why field or agricultural labour is 
styled “more degrading” than me- 
chanical labour; for in no age or 
nation hitherto has agricultural la- 
bour been so accounted degrading, 
nor can this description of it tend to 
make the emancipated slave more 
ready to undertake it. Moreover, 
no one asserts that negroes in general 
will not work at any thing, though 
many of them will not; but the 
ground of the Colonial question now 
at issue, is, will they, when set free 
from the master’s control and au- 
thority, work for such wages as can 
enable him to produce sugar and 
other exportable articles of Colonial 
produce at a rate that can enable him 
to bring them into competition in 
the market of the world, with similar 
productions raised in other places, 
and under a different system? The 
answer is, that they will not, and the 
proof is, that there is not an instance 
where they have done so; but many 
where the case is the reverse. If 
the slaves in our Colonies, when 
emancipated, will not work soas todo 
this, it is plain to the meanest under- 
standing, that the Colonies of Great 
Britain will be lost to the European 
capitalist, and to this naval and com- 
mercial nation. 

England has seized and liberated 
from 380,000 to 40,000 Africans in 
Sierra Leone. The most of these 
were field or agricultural labourers 
in their own country. After Eng- 
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Jand has spent in that place, about 
it, and for it, more than ten millions 
sterling ; and after forty years of Go- 
vernment tuition and control, has any 
one of them produced one particle 
of exportable Colonial ‘produce, su- 
gar, coffee, kc. ? The answer is, not 
one! You pass over St Domingo. 
It cannot be passed over in discuss- 
ing the present question. They have 
had forty years of freedom and li- 
berty, and, at this day, that island, 
once a mine of wealth to France, 
and almost equal to all the Colonies 
which Great Britain holds in the 
western world, is at this day become 
almost a wilderness, its population 
greatly reduced, and immersed in 
poverty and distress, and its com- 
merce and agriculture not one fifth 
part of what it was. In the month 
of December last, the British com- 
mercial agent there applied by letter 
to the captain of one of His Majesty’s 
frigates, then in Jamaica, to send him, 
as the greatest favour that he could 
do him, a little refined sugar for his 
family’s use, as he could get no su- 
gar fit for use to purchase in Hayti. 

hen at St Thomas’s last year, I met 
a mercantile gentleman who told me 
that he had offered to the Haytian 
Government the sum of 12,000 dol- 
lars per quarter to allow him to im- 

ort exclusively sugar into Hayti, it 
Tiiscsoveda) being then sixteen dol- 


lars per cwt. there, while he could 
purchase it in the neighbouring 
islands at 24 to 3 dollars per cwt. 
No one connected with that island 
dares to give correct information 
about it, if they think their names 


will become known. I met in the 
West Indies, not many months ago, 
men from it, and natives of it, who, 
having left it during the convulsive 
struggles of the revolution, had re- 
turned to it again, with property they 
had acquired, to settle there; but 
they had left it with disgust and fear. 
They described it as half depopula- 
ted, and, in the emphatic words of 
one of them, as a country without 
“ capital, without industry, without 
morals, and without religion ;” and, 
as a proof of the latter, not many 
months ago, a small trading vessel 
brought from Hayti to St Thomas on 
speculation a very large number of 
Bibles, such as cost in England 13s, 
or 14s. each, which had been sent 
out by some society in this country, 
to people who would not use them; 
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and which Bibles were sold at public 
vendue, at St Thomas, at a quarter 
dollar, and some of them as low as 
a few cents each! The Anti-slavery 
Society of London know the situa- 
tion of Hayti well. Nearly three 
years ago, they sent out a gentleman 
to examine into the state of that 
island, in order to refute the official 
statement which Mr Mackenzie had 
made. He executed his commis- 
sion, made up his report, and, as he 
informed a gentleman who told me, 
that, as he would tell the truth, so, 
if ever his report was published, it 
would do more harm to the African 
race than any thing that had yet ap- 

eared, and that all Mr Mackenzie 

ad stated was greatly within the 
truth! The Anti-slavery Society has 
not only withheld this document, 
but, as the agent alluded to has told 
a gentleman whom I could name, 
they will not, because it is contrary 
to their expectations, pay him the 
sum which they had agreed to give! 
The fact is, the state of Hayti can 
be ascertained without going there. 
When at St Thomas’s last autumn, I 

ut the question to a commercial 
‘riend who had the largest dealings 
with it, Porto Rico, and other places, 
to this effect:—If a vessel of 100 
tons burthen comes from Hayti, and 
another from Porto Rico of the same 
tonnage, to St Thomas, to purchase 
a general cargo, suited to their re- 
spective markets, what would be the 
proportion in value of goods which 
each would take away? The an- 
swer was, the cargo of the Haytian 
vessel might reach 5000 dollars; the 
cargo of the Porto Rico one would 
be 50,000 dollars; the former pur- 
chases “ trash,” the sweepings of our 
stores, and the latter the finest, most 
shewy, and best English manufac 
tures. This shews the abilities of 
the respective countries to consume. 
Volumes written on the subject 
could not make the point more 
strong and clear. 

Quiting Hayti, let us turn to Tor- 
tola. There Government has about 
500 liberated Africans, the remains 
of apprentices and re-apprentices for 
many years past, assembled in one 
place, named Kingston, and, after an 
expense of several thousand pounds 
sterling in settling them there, under 
the very judicious management of 
that worthy man, Collector Claxton, 
they yet do not produce nor raise 
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one single article of exportable Co- 
lonial produce. Throughout almost 
all the islands we find multitudes of 
Africans of a similar description, and 
in every island, as, when we come to 
the Apw1raLand Mr Loving, will be 
shewn, they will be found to be ina 
much worse, and even in a distressed 
state. 

The American refugee slaves are 
the next class who deserve notice. 
They have been settled in Trinidad, 
and consisted, I believe, on their ar- 
rival there about eighteen years ago, 
of 1100 men, 309 women, and 217 
children ; altogether, 1626. These 
were, I believe, principally field 
slaves, or agricultural labourers when 
in the United States. Great Britain 
paid these States, for these people, 
the sum of twelve hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, making, with the 
expense of the commission at St 
Petersburg, attending the reference 
to the Emperor of Russia, and the 
additional expense of transporting 
them from America to Trinidad, a 
sum exceeding L.300,020 sterling. 
Since they went there, they have cost 
the British Government upwards of 
L.30,000 sterling more, besides the 
value of the land, sixteen acres given 


to each grown up person, some of it 
in cultivation of provisions, cocoa, 
&e., above, if land is to be taken 
worth any thing, L.60,000 more ; or 
together, L.400,000 sterling on this 


free labour speculation. I passed 
through a part of their location in 
January last, and have collected a 
particular and accurate account of 
the whole. They have done nothing : 
they are scattered, and utterly demo- 
ralized. 

These people were located in the 
vicinity of Savannah-le- Grande, the 
most fertile part of Trinidad. They 
were settled in companies in a mili- 
tary way. The cultivation of provi- 
sions for their own supply, and some 
product for exportation, as directed 
by Sir Ralph Woodford, was aban- 
doned in consequence of orders from 
England. Mr Mitchell, their super- 
intendent, with a salary of L.400 ster- 
ling per annum, endeavoured to keep 
them all at work on his own estate, by 
persuading them that they would not 

et paid if they wrought on any other. 
e had then an estate with about 
thirty slaves, yielding a fair return, 
and clear of debt. About this time 
he sent to England some sugar, as 
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he said, the produce of free labour, 
about which a great noise was made. 
The fact was, that notwithstanding 
his unlimited authority, and the ap- 
plication of the whip, to the ex- 
tent that the flagellations inflicted 
amongst these people exceeded those 
inflicted on all the sugar plantations 
in the districts of both Naparimas, 
still these people would not work, 
nor could he obtain any labour from 
them at a profit, which compelled 
him to purchase a considerable num- 
ber of slaves, at a very high rate, in 
order to carry on the cultivation of 
his estate. From this cause it got 
deeply in debt at the commencement 
of the late ruinously low prices of 
sugar; and it is now, after his death, 
in the hands of a mortgagee, and his 
family left without a farthing! Go- 
vernment discontinued the superin- 
tendent at the beginning of last year, 
since which period these people 
have begun to scatter themselves all 
over the country. Only about a 
thousand of them can be found, 
They go upon estates where they 
are supported by the slaves. A few 
among them occasionally engage in 
the labour of cutting wood and canes, 
in order to procure rum and a little 
salt fish, and such clothes as will 
cover their nakedness. They drink 
rum to excess. Those who engage 
in cutting wood, never drink less 
than a bottle a-day, and two if they 
can get it. These people, together 
with the free Indians and Spanish 
peons, look with contempt upon an 
estate that has not got a still upon 
it! When they first arrived from 
America, they were both a moral and 
religious people. Without teachers, 
they for a time performed their pub- 
lic and private devotions regularly, 
and in a very serious manner. With 
their freedom, however, their reli- 
gion has vanished. There is now 
neither church nor school in any of ° 
the settlements. The former preach- 
ers have degenerated into irreclaim- 
able drunkards. A schoolmaster, late- 
ly sent among them, has been obliged 
to retire, on account of want of suc- 
cess, encouragement and pay, and 
is now obliged to cut canes, in or- 
der to support his existence! The 
timber which had been cut and 
dragged a considerable distance from 
the woods, for the purpose of build- 
ing a church and a school-house, 
now lies rotting on the ground. 
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Not one will put a hand to it. Go- 
vernment cruelly neglected these 
people. They pointedly refused to 
send them a religious teacher until 
about eighteen months ago, when the 
Bishop of Barbadoes sent a clergy- 
man with a salary of L.300 sterling 
er annum, for the establishment. 

hen he arrived on the coast, about 
six miles distant, not one of them, 
either for love or money, would en- 
gage to carry his baggage. It was 
carried to the settlement by slaves. 
Disgusted and terrified at what he 
saw and heard, he only remained 
among them for a few days, when he 
left, declaring that nothing could in- 
duce him to return or stay among 
such a set of savages. In fact, the 
only instructors and helpmates that 
Government sent among them, were 
a set of dirty, ignorant, and savage 
Congo women, rescued from t 
wreck of a Spanish slave-ship at 
Anegada, and sent from Tortola to 
this settlement in Trinidad, at the 
expense of L385, 5s. sterling to the 
British Treasury. 

So much for the boasted free- 
labour settlement in Savannah-le- 
Grande; that of the disbanded 
African soldiers at Manzanilla and 
Cuare, though still under military 
control, and under the superintend- 
ence of a very worthy man, Dr 
Warden, has, after a very heavy ex- 
pense to the Government, only pro- 
duced a little rice and country pro- 
visions, which are at present unsale- 
able; while the number,of the ori- 
ginal settlers is reduced more than 
a third, notwithstanding their efforts 
to procure wives, for some of whom 
they paid as high as 500 dollars each! 
But of this settlement more here- 
after. 

In Antigua, the slaves who belong- 
ed to the late Earl of Lindsay and 
Crawford, set free by a late decision 
of Lord Chancellor Brougham, re- 
fused any longer to work upon the 
estate, the land of which is mort- 

aged to a mercantile house in Eng- 
fand, and have every one left it, with 
the exception of twelve, who are so 
old and infirm, that they cannot re- 
move from it. These accounts reach- 
ed me just as I wasequitting the 
West Indies. 

In the British Colonies there are 
140,000 free people of colour, of all 
descriptions. There isnot one of them 
in any colony engaged, or that ever 
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would engage, in the labour of colonial 
agriculture. In most of the islands 
they will notevencultivate provisions 
for themselves, but where they have 
the means, they hire the elaves at 
their own time to do this for them. 
The Agricultural Society of Grena- 
da offered wages as high as the rate 
of a dollar per day for free people to 
engage in agriculture; but they have 
not yet got one. The Agricultural 
Society of St Christopher’s have not 
only offered wages equal to three 
quarters of a dollar per day, but pre- 
miums of L.5 and L.10 to free agri- 
cultural labourers who will come 
forward ; but not one has appeared! 
The same thing has taken place in 
other Colonies. 

The British authorities in the Bri- 
tish West Indies have, within the 
last two years, seized under custom- 
house proceedings, confiscated, and 
liberated about 2000 of the best slaves 
in the Colonies. The rewards or 
fees distributed amongst various au- 
thorities for each, amount to about 
L.30 sterling, drawn from the British 
Treasury, besides the expenses or 
fees for condemnation, amounting in 
each to more than twice the sum,—to- 
gether, L.180,000,—exclusive of the 
loss of actual capital to the extent of 
L.150,000 more. They have also, 
during the same period, encouraged 
above 2000 of the best slaves from 
the foreign islands, their neighbours, 
to abscond to the British, where they 
are set free, after a great expense to 
the British Government. About one- 
half of these were drowned in ma- 
king the attempt to escape. Their 
neighbours have thus lost capital to 
the extent of near L.200,000; the 
survivors remain scattered over the 
British Colonies, a burden to them- 
selves, and a scourge to every com- 
munity; whilst amongst all the 
slaves, British and foreign, thus liber- 
ated, the British authorities have 
not gained or added one free labour- 
er to the agriculture of any colony. 
The proceedings attending the liber- 
ation of these slaves, more especially 
the British, are in many cases shock- 
ing and disgraceful, and in all most 
oppressive ; but I am compelled, till 
another opportunity, to refrain from 
bringing these specifically under 
your view: but they are not, they 
cannot, and they will not be forgot; 
and when they are laid before you, 
you will cease to feel surprise at 
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“ the language of lofty indignation” 
which the unfortunate Colonists are 
so often obliged to assume. 

The schemes and attempts made 
to raise Colonial produce in the 
western world, by what is termed 
free labourers, has in every instance 
most completely failed. In Hayti it 
has failed, after a destruction of a 
hundred millions of property, and 
four hundred thousand lives. In 
Guadaloupe and Cayenne it failed, 
after a prodigious destruction of life 
and property, upwards of thirty years 
ago; and in the latter place the French 
Government failed, after bringing, a 
few years since, at a great ex- 
pense, a considerable number of |la- 
bourers from China, and the Oriental 
Archipelago, as Britain did into Tri- 
nidad, at an expense of L.20,000 or 
L.30,000. In Guadaloupe, an attempt 
was made last year, by bringing a 
number of French labourers from 
the banks of the Garonne, to labour 
in — in that island. They 
worked for one day, and dispersed 
to assemble no more! In Sierra 
Leone, after an expenditure of more 
than ten millions sterling, and the 
labour of forty years, the attempt 
has failed; and the population of the 


wer: as I will, atanother time, shew, 
ave actually betaken themselves to 
the slave trade again. On the Spa- 
nish Main or Venezuela, the attempt 


at cultivation of sugar by free labour 
has most signally failed. In Trini- 
dad, after an expenditure, in one 
shape or another, of nearly half a 
million, the attempt has completely 
failed; and in the different islands, 
after a loss of property to the British 
Treasury, to British subjects, and to 
foreigners, of nearly six hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, as has just 
been pointed out, the attempt has 
failed; and in Tortola, after an ex- 
—— on Y  oommag &e. &e., 
or a number of years, of more than 
fifty thousand pounds sterling, and 
with liberated Africans in other 
islands to the extent of one hundred 
thousand pounds more, the attempt 
haswholly failed. Par. Pap. No 743 
of 1832, shews, at page 13, that 
L.40,000 currency has, since 1821, 
been expended and lost with libera- 
ted Africans in this way in Antigua, 
where, only a few years ago, Collector 
Wyke was obliged to hire a brig at 
the rate of L.20 sterling per month, 
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and collecting the liberated Africans, 
to put them on board of her, and to 
moor her so far out in the harbour 
that they could have no communica- 
tion with the shore, in order to pre- 
vent them from burning the town, 
and their own quarters, and from 
cutting each other’s throats! 

The attempt has, moreover, failed 
in a quarter where it surely will not 
be disputed that the failure has taken 

lace amongst field negroes who re- 

used to work. The Nottingham set- 
tlement in Tortola is well known, 
and made a great noise amongst the 
Anti-colonists about ten years ago. 
There the angen were left by their 
master, Mr Nottingham, an estate, 
houses, and land in cultivation, in fee- 
simple, and a considerable sum of 
money. I visited that establishment, 
on the east end of Tortola, early in 
October last year and a scene of 
greater wretchedness, want, and mi- 
sery, I never witnessed. The few 
houses that remain, are huts of the 
most miserable description. The 
original — is decreased and 
scattered. Even at that season of 
the year, there was not a vestige of 
cultivation to be seen. All was brush- 
wood to the very doors. One toler- 
ably boarded house, about ten feet 
by sixteen, contained sixteen persons, 
a family young and old, amongst 
whom was a very old woman, the 
grandmother of the whole. They 
had not even water to drink, but 
brought the brackish water they used 
from a well about a mile and a half 
distant. When Iasked the old woman 
how it came that they were so poor 
and miserable, with every thin 
around them their own, she replied, 
that they could not help it, as they 
had no money to buy slaves to work 
for them! 

The Apmirat, Loving, &c. next de- 
serve notice; but it is only because 
you have thought proper to fix legis- 
lation upon the authority of what 
they say that they deserve to be at- 
tended to; otherwise they are not, 
individually or collectively, worth 
powder and shot. Loving, you are 
pleased to inform us, had once been 
aslave. You might have added, that 
he had not materially altered his cha- 
racter, inasmuch as he now is the 
acknowledged agent and emissary of 
the Anti-slavery Society, and in that 
capacity, as you will find in a trial 

R 
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that took place in Antigua a few 
months ago, he brought to old Jemes 
Scotland of that island, and a mem- 
ber of the troop, a quantity of paper 
from that Society, for the purpose 
of publishing his newspaper, which 
is distributed and sold amongst the 
slaves at one dog, three farthings 
sterling each; filled with every inflam- 
matoty misrepresentation and false- 
hood which he can write; or the An- 
ti-slavery Society compose. Loving; 
you say, states, “ tliat a number of 
liberated negroes in Antigua had 
worked for themselves with gréat 
industry — had accumulated some 
little property, and purchased dwell- 
ing-houses.” The value of this tes- 
timony, in the first place; would have 
been ascertained; had you informed 
the House of Commens that Mr Lo- 
ving; after his first examination, and 
télling his anti-colonial tale, marched 
off, without waiting for a further and 
a cross-éxamination. In the next 
place, I have shewn, from official do- 
cuments, the expense that these free 
people, who are represented as 1a- 
bouring with so much industry, have 
est the Goveriment; and | will state, 
from information received in Antigua 
only a few months ago, that these 
free negroes, British or foreign, are 
in general iiidolent, idle, and in a 
state of great misery and distress; 
atid in order to relieve this distress, 
aiid to prevent them from continuing 
a scourge to the comthunity, a Society 
has been formed, of which this Mr 
Loving is a member, to collect and 
place them in one settlement, on 500 
acres of good land, in the interior of 
the island, to be given them. When 
they go there, as they have hot yet 

one, it will be a waste of time for 

r Loving to write, or you to read, 
the failure of the plan. Butit is not 
in Antigua only where such people 
are in a State of extreme distress. 
On the day I left St Christopher’s, a 
member of his Majesty’s Council in- 
formed me that he had been present 
when the Collector of his Majesty’s 
Customs had been with the Gover- 
nor to represent to him the state of 
misery and actual starvation into 
which a number of slaves, lately 
liberated in that island, had been re- 
duced. Nor can things be otherwise, 
for wherever the tights of property 
are disturbed, and capital is endan- 
gered, there security must cease, in- 
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dustry must become paralysed, and 
poverty and beggary fall upon all. 

With regard to ADMIRAL FLemine, 
the cause of his animosity against 
the West Indies is well known ; and 
when the Admiral forces some ruin- 
ed Colonist, as force him he will, to 
tell this cause, it wili most assuredly 
not exalt his praise. No power as 
yet exercised, can prevent the virtu- 
ous white females in the Colonies 
from selecting the society they wish 
to keep; but Admiral Fleming’s 
folly, and your rashness in listening 
to that folly, to give it no harsher 
name, may subjeci them all to a fate, 
which, to a virtuous mind, is worse 
than death itself. On the authority 
of the Admiral, or the Vice-President 
of Venezuela, you state that the num- 
ber of slaves in that province, in 1821, 
was 100,000, and that, by the eman- 
cipation laws decreed by Bolivar, the 
number was now reduced to 25,000; 
and you continue thus: “ the effects 
of the manumission, he was told, 
had been most happy”—*“ the conse- 
quence was, that the agriculture of 
the country was increasing every 
day.” “ He was also informed that 
sugar cane, which befure was not cul- 
tivated, was now produced in great 
abundance ; and that rum was ex- 
ported to the neighbouring islands, 
and to the British possessions in 
Trinidad, and sold in the Trinidad 
market, under the name of the dest 
Jamaica rum.”— ( Cheers.) 

On this I observe, that the num- 
ber of slaves in Caraccas, at the com- 
mencement of the revolution in ! 810, 
was about the number you state, and 
they are now reduced to about 
45,000,—not, however, from the de- 
crease being by emancipation, but 
from bloodshed, misery, and starva- 
tion! The emancipation laws of Bo- 
livar were, in the next place, but in 
a few instances carried into effect; 
and it is only three years since the 
Congress of Venezuela, by a pub- 
lic act, prolonged the period when 
emancipation was to take place; and 
not only so, but lately they have se- 
riously deliberated to extend it to a 
period still more remote, preparatory 
to the perpetuation of the system of 
personal bondage. Nay more, | was, 
when in the Colonies, informed by 
persons from that country, that they 
have seriously deliberated, and had 
all but determined upon introducing 
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fresh slaves from Africa! On this 
account they would rejoice to see 
the destruction of the British tropi- 
cal Colonies, and then laugh in your 
face at the falsehood which had been 
stated, and the delusion which had 
been spread. Though the papers 
connected with the proofs on this 
subject have been by some accident 
Jost, still Iam not without hopes of 
getting them replaced. The rum 
story, I perceive, is one told by the 
Admiral. Every commercial man 
knows, that at the tine when he was 
on the Colonial station, considerable 
quantities of rum were exported from 
the British Colonies to Colombia, 
and it was no doubt some of this 
rum which could not be sold in Co- 
lombia, which the Admiral saw re- 
exported from that country, and 
which was sent to, and no doubt 
smuggled into Trinidad, in order to 
avoid the foreign duty which would 
have been imposed upon it, if ever 
such a transaction took place, which 
I confess [ very much doubt. No 
rum certainly was exported from 
Colombia at that time, though there 
may be some now, and I am prepa- 
red to admit a great deal more than 
the exportation of rum from Colom- 
bia at the present time. There is a 
good deal of sugar now exported, 
and when I was at St Thomas’s last 
October, I was told of two cargoes 
that had been sent from Colombia to 
British America. But how is the 
sugar that is now exported produ- 
ced? Why, by the restoration of the 
most rigid system of coercion amongst 
the slave population, and by almost 
a state of coercive bondage being 
extended to the lower ranks of the 
free ; and had you known these facts, 
you would have mentioned the ex- 
portation of either sugar or rum 
trom Colombia with any feelings but 
those of exultation, because it is 
produced by returning to the very 
system which Great Britain has de- 
cided to relinquish. 

When in the Colonies some months 
ago, I met with several individuals 
who had been to settle on some of 
the finest land in Colombia, with 
every encouragement and assistance 
from the Colombian Government, in 
order to raise Colonial produce by 
employing free men as agriculturists, 
but who had all failed in the attempt 
after a greatloss. One of them told 
me he lost 4000 dollars, and re- 
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linquished the attempt in despair. 
They could not for any wages get 
the people to work above a day or 
two at a time, and not at all in some 
patts of the work which a sugar 
plantation requires. The fact is 
shortly this; with regard to free la« 
bour in Colombia and elsewhere, 
that the lower free classes there 
work, and work only, as the Spanish 
peons and free Indians do in Trini- 
dad, namely, a day or two days at @ 
time, as they think fit, in clearing 
land, and sometimes in cutting down 
the canes, but nothing more; and 
every one acquainted with the cul- 
ture of the sugar cane knows well, 
that with this inconstant labour, and 
with this species of labour in parti- 
cular, no sugar cultivation can be 
carried on. This is all that Admiral 
Fleming did see, or could see, either 
in Colombia or Cuba; for the same 
thing, and only the same thing, takes 

lace in that island and in Porto 

ico. And here I may remark, that 
the Colombian slave-owner allows 
his slave nothing but one day each 
week, and one Osnaburg shirt and 
one pair of Osnaburg trowsers in 
the year. 

When Admiral Fleming boasted 
of the profitable and extensive na- 
ture of free African labour in tropi- 
cal cultivation in the Western World, 
he might have been silenced in a 
moment by pointing out that, of the 
L,37,000 sterling which he brought 
away, the fruits of his command while 
on that station, perhaps two-thirds 
of the sum was obtained for his share 
of the bounty upon captured African 
slaves, condemned and liberated by 
the mixed commission at the Havan- 
nah; and the terrific error which he 
or the Vice-President has led you 
into, when you state that no sugar- 
cane “ was before cultivated” in 
VeneZuela or Colombia, is at once 
set at rest by a reference to the cus- 
tom-house bovks of the province, 
especially for the port Laguayra 
alone. The amount stands thus for 
the exports for that port :— 


Value, dollars. 
12,785,000 
5,003,750 


Before 1810 
In 1830 


In the first list is included sugar and 
sugar-cane to the value of 1,600,000 
dollars, while in the last amount the 
yalue scarcely deserves a name | 
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If, however, the labour of free 
Africans in Colombia, Mexico, and 
Cuba, were as profitable as is repre- 
sented, how comes it that they do 


not raise sugar to supply the market’ 


of the world ? The Americans, who 
are a shrewd people, would never 
urchase sugar in Porto Rico and 
uba, if they could get it cheaper in 
the places above mentioned. 

The fictions concerning free labour 
in Cuba, and in other places of the 
Western World, are best answered 
by a reference to official returns, 
which shew the prodigious increase 
of the African slave-trade in the 
Spanish Colonies, and the conse- 
quently enormously increased pro- 
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duction and exportation of Colonial 
produce in and from them. I give you 
here the returns for Cuba and Porto 
Rico to 1830, and also the produce 
returns for the latter island to the 
present year, when the gross popula- 
tion had increased to 400,000, and the 
slave populatien to 40,000. I must 
here confine myself to the leading 
articles of produce exported, as | 
mean to return to this subject more 
at length on another occasion, re- 
marking, that the crop of Cuba has 
been prodigiously increased within 
the last two years. One proprietor, 
in the neighbourhood of Matanzas, 
cleared no fewer than 1400 acres of 
land for sugar last year : 


Cuba. 


1792. 
133,559 
54,152 


Whites, ‘ 
Free Mulattoes, 
Do. Blacks, 
Slaves, ° 


Totals, 


1826. 1827. 


Sugar, lbs. 
Molasses, casks 
Coffee, lbs. 
Corn, 


68,880 


84,590 


272 


Population. 
1828, 
311,000 
57,000 
49,000 
301,000 


1830. 
307,000 
121,000 

74,000 
479,000 





01 718,000 981,000 


Produce Exported. 


1828. 1829. 18350. 


155,934,750 146,973,100 149,176,650 164,710,700 196,722,025 
74,083 
44,844,950 50,089,575 32,102,200 48,406,425 


63,537 66,219 


44,964,950 


86,891 
242,000,000 


Porto Rico. 


Whites, i 
Free Mulattoes, 
Do. Blacks, 
Slaves, > 


Totals, 


1828, 
19,778,600 
11,160,900 

2,396,300 


1829. 


Sugar, lbs. . 
Coffee, ‘ 
Tobacco, . 


The quantity of sugar here given 
in Ibs. is, be it remembered, Spa- 
nish lbs., making the produce of the 
two Colonies in English weight 
280,000,000 lbs.; and with the in- 
creased res of Cuba to the present 
date, probably upwards of 300,000,000 
Ibs. The crop of Porto Rico this 
year will be about 700,000 cwts. 

But here my time and limits re- 
mind me to bring this letter to a close, 


27,715,400 
12,189,400 
2,700,000 


Population. 
1830. 
162,311 
100,430 
27,287 
34,240 


1820. 

102,432 
86,269 
20,191 
21,730 
230,622 $24,268 

Crops. 

1830. 
34,016,300 
16,911,000 
3,490,200 


1832. 
54,240,000 
19,600,000 

5,000,000 


1831. 
30,778,300 
10,485,800 

4,000,000 


and leave, as I do, until another oc- 
casion, the further account of the 
immense productions of these Colo- 
nies, the value of property in them, 
the produce and value of property in 
all the French and Danish islands, as 
also of slave property in other places ; 
together with the account of the pro- 
digious increase of the African slave 
trade; and the Admiral’s account of 
Jamaica representatives, looking to 
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Government House, which he mis- 
applies, and opens a battery he little 
dreamed of; and also the shocking 
abuses, which, from authentic docu- 
ments, I can shew, prevail in the Bri- 
tish Colonies, from the arbitrary con- 
duct of unprincipled authorities in 
them, who are supported by factions 
in this country; all these matters, 
with many other important docu- 
ments and considerations connected 
with this great question, I must defer 
for a few weeks longer. 

To understand aright the character 
of the slave population in the British 
Colonies, the individual who never 
saw them must understand the cha- 
racter of every tribe which inhabits 
Africa from the Equator to the Great 
Desert, for of such and their de- 
scendants is the slave population of 
these Colonies composed. The peo- 
ple of England, who never saw them, 
may think and say what they will, 
but the Africans are a race who must 
have a superior directing mind to 
guide them, otherwise they will never 
of themselves travel in the paths of 
industry, civilisation, morals, and re- 
ligion; and you may rely on this 
fact, that there is no authority which 
you can establish, in the room of the 
master’s authority to be taken away, 
that will or can make them labour 
and be industrious, but what must 
prove ten times more severe and 
disagreeable to them, even if they 
will consent to submit to it at all. 

The fate of the Colonial Empire 
of Great Britain is now in your hands. 
I do not say that you can save it 
from destruction, after what has ta- 
ken place; but you may yet save it 
from greater loss and misery than 
that which will otherwise overtake 
it, if you will only look around you, 
enquire impartially, and listen to the 
truth. If you act thus, you will 
quickly lay open the most shocking, 
the most incredible, and the deepest 
organized system of intentional fraud, 
falsehood; and misrepresentation, 
both at home and abroad, that ever 
was witnessed or organized in any 
age or in any country. Unless you 
do this—unless you send honest men 
to rule the Colonies, and protect 
these honest men in the discharge of 


their duty, and set them free from | 


the shackles and backbitings of the 
unprincipled spies of unprincipled 
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factions, which have been suffered 
to traduce and to trample upon the 
Colonies, you may lay out a hun- 
dred millions sterling if you please 
in the Colonies, but you will lay it 
out in vain, for both this sum and 
the Colonies will, under the conti- 
nuation of theinfamous system which 
has during the last ten years been 
ge assuredly be utterly lost. 

ou may put what value on West 
India property you please, but one 
hundred and fifty millions, there 
vested, must now be preserved or 
lost. Nor ought, nor must a British 
Minister confine his attention, and his 
views of the matter, to this point 
alone. No! He must consider that 
Britain is a commercial nation, car- 
rying an immense commercial trans- 
actions with every country on the 
globe, and more especially with 
countries both of the Western and 
Eastern World, where there is placed 
TWELVE HUNDRED MILLIONs sterling 
in slave property alone, together 
with all the immense mercantile 
transactions which arise out of the 
active employment of this great ca- 
pital in exports and imports. The 
present act of the British Govern- 
ment, you must be aware, will not 
merely disturb, but endanger all the 
vast property and trade alluded to ; 
and insecurity once planted amidst 
it, it will shake through every recess, 
and make to tremble to its deepest 
foundations the whole commercial 
fabric of both the Americas and of 
Europe, and particularly of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. That statesman must 
have firm nerves who can look on 
such a prospect unmoved. From 
the commercial edifice such a con- 
vulsion will extend its influence to 
the political edifice, and in the for- 
mer words of an Edinburgh Review, 
written, I believe, by the present 
Lord Chancellor, when adverting to 
a similar, but a lesser catastrophe in 
the same quarter, the result will 
“ shake to its base the whole western 
wing of the European community,” 
and burst asunder the bonds of peace, 
which at present hold kingdoms and 
nations together. 

Iam, &c. 
James M‘QuEEN. 
Glasgow, July 15, 1833. 
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In Scotland, gardeners use in @ 

culiar sense the word, Flower. 
t means, sometimes, a large bunch 
or bouquet of Flowers. A fine eye, 
and a feeling heart, are required to 
compose a Flower; and we have 
frequently followed with love and 
admiration the steps of a smiling 
maiden as she glided through among 
the parterres, choosing the blossoms 
she wished Andrew Fairservice to 
cull for her growing Poem, For, is 
not the Flower finally a Poem, rather 
than a Picture ? Or say, both; alive ; 
breathing balm and brightness on 
those eyes and that bosom, and re- 
ceiving from them in return a sweet- 
hess not their own, and a more ce- 
lestial lustre, Instinctively the deli- 
cate spirit sees a place for “ each 
bright particular star ”—for flowers 
have been rightly called the stars of 
earth—and constructs the constella- 
tion. Gorgeous it is, yet not gaudy ; 
mild though magnificent; soft as 
superb; sublime you might almost 

all it—for there you behold the 
many in one, and the one of many— 
and a still delight overflowing your 
heart assures you it is indeed most 
beautiful. The young poetess is 
loyelier than ever in your—in her 
father’s sight—and you bless the 
genius of Innocence. 

We feel that we have set before 
the eyes of your soul a pleasant 
image; and may we not apply it to 
Us, and to our Article on the Greek 
Anthology ? You have but to think 
each pretty poem a flower—and old 
Christopher North a young virgin. 
If you cannot easily do that, you can 
have neither feeling nor fancy—nor 
imagination. Not yours “ the vision 
and the faculty diyine;’ you will 
not be able even to understand the 
meaning of Meleager and his Gar- 
land. 

Meleager was a Syrian—and so 
dear was his memory to the hearts 


* Collection from the Greek Anthology. 


Ill, 


in which he often sighed it might 
be enshrined, that for centuries after 
his death, a sad delight led 


** The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
With amorous ditties all a summer’s day.” 


He had gathered a garland of fairest 
fancies, finest affections, divinest 
dreams; and the dew lies upon it 
fresh at this hour, in spite of the 
storms and sunshine of two thousand 
years. 

Merivale is a Meleager, For from 
that Garland he has released not a 
few bright and balmy blossoms, and 
wrought them into a wreath that shall 
not fade beneath these our skies, al- 
beit not so blissful as their native 
clime, where “ pure the air and light 
the soil,” and © shoal alike of spi- 
ritual and of material birth flourished 
fair and free, as if they had dropt 
from heaven. 

And Christopher North is a Meri- 
yale. For from that Wreath he has 
woven wreathlets, that may haply lie 
even on Heliodora’s bosom. He has 
remembered Wordsworth’s tender 
injunction, 

** With gentle hand 
Touch, for there is a spirit in the leaves.” 


O well-beloved Quarterly Reviewer! 
little didst thou know of our soft se- 
ductive sleight of hand, when thou 
saidest, speaking of thine own du- 
ties, “ it is not within the scope of 
this article to present to our readers 
a detailed review of this beautiful 
Collection from the Fragments and 
Minor Poetry of Greece; neither do 
we think such a review the most fa- 
vourable mode of doing justice toa 
work of this description, a garland, 
each several flower of which hasa 
fragrant efflux, or exquisite diversi- 
ty, of its own.” That seems, to sim- 
ple folks like us, a reason, in the very 
nature of things, for believing that 
the mode objected to is the best. 


By the late Robert Bland and Others. 


A New Series; comprising the fragments of Early Lyric Poetry, with Specimens of 


the Poets included in Meleager’s Garland, 


London. 1833. 


Longman and Co., and John Murray, 
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Each flower is in itself sweet-smell- 
ing; present them, therefore, one by 
one, in swift or slowsuccession, tothe 
delighted sense, or a number in a 
nosegay. But do not, we beseech you, 
snatch hastily a few flowers from 
the garland, and, cutting them into 
bits, excite the passion of the Pensive 
Public, by half an inch of this stalk, 
and one whole leaf of that blossom, 
and then leave her to pine away in 
green and yellow melancholy for a 
full feast on flowers. Ah! no. Let 
each article be in itself “ Specimens 
of the Greek Anthology;” nay, a 
Greek Anthology ; and thus may the 
lovers of nature, when they wish for 
simplest sweets—a melodious scent 
—a smell like an old Scottish tune— 
inhale the perfume of a single violet 
or primrose, in other words, study 
single verse or stanza; when they 
desire composite luxury—an harmo- 
nious fragrance—* a steam of rich 
distilled perfumes,” like a movement 
of Mozart—then may they inhale 
the odours of all the sisterhood that 
call Flora Queen—in other words, 
peruse poem and many poems—all 
at once—so will it seem—though a 
swimming succession of sentiments 
and seysations and ideas—delightful 
all—will soon persuade the dream- 
ers that time is still flowing on, “ each 
dear delusion luvelier than the last.” 
This is our way of charming; and 
who of woman born can withstand 
such witchery—* such impulses of 
soul and sense” —nor fear they are 
sprung from tigers or rocks ? 

The truth will out, so why seek to 
hide it, that a well-conducted Month- 
ly Jike Blackwood’s has many infi- 
nite advantages over a better con- 
ducted Quarterly like Murray’s. In 
it we can luxuriate in Jeisure at all 
our length; dress or undress, what 
care we; we have leave to poetise 
or prose at pleasure ; one subject we 
exhaust, another we but touch and 
g9; now an essay or disquisition, 
more than sufficient to set asleep the 
most wakeful eyes ; then trifles light 
as air, that tickle out of slumber like 
feathers or flies ; original remarks of 
our own, relieved by extracts from 
our friends or enemies; Tales, Diaries, 
and Logs; and ever and anon, cri- 
tique or review, in honour of the 
living or the dead, not full of saws 
and modern instances, but sweepin 
the horizon, and conversing with 
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heavenly bodies. Who but a Month- 
ly—and of all the Monthlies who 
but we—could pow out paper weed 

aper on Homer and Shakspeare and 

penser, (the Fairy Queen is ¢o- 
ming,) and now on the Greek Antho- 
logy, yet find the world ever ready 


to receive them with wide-open 


arms, “as if increase of appetite did 
grow by what it fed on?” Why, we 
have now given upwards of eighty of 
our pages to this one volume—equal] 
to more than a hundred and twent 
of any Quarterly Review—yet feel 
as if we were but entering on the 
subject! From how many far and 
secret places have we gathered the 
delights we scatter ! 


‘* Flowers of all hues, and withont thorn 
the rose.” 


We quote all that ought to be quoted 
from Merivale and his coadjutors— 
we bring them infresh flowerage from 
Parnassus—from their hands we ac- 
cept the Castalian cup, and give in 
exchange the Heliconian chalice. 
Knowledge is power. We know 
where the springs lie without any 
divining rod. We strike the ground 
with the Crutch, and out gush the 
welling waters. In instant irriga- 
tion, how green all the meadows ! 
You can no longer see the flowers 
fur the grass—dnd we are famous 
for making hay while the sun shines. 
A graciols Fairy has given us the 
golden key that opes the gate of the 
Garden of the Hesperides — the 
watchful dragon is but a fable— 
but the fruit is true to touch and 
taste—perennial on the trees—and 
when plucked immortal. ; 
Simplicity, certainly, is not the 
virtue of the genius of our age. But 
just see how we are bringing simpli- 
city into admiration. People are not 
prating, but they are pondering on 
Greek Epigrams, Many are studying 
the language of the Gods. “ How 
finely conceived!” they breathe— 
“how delicately chiselled!” Each 
stanza seems by itself a small statue, 
Or shall we rather say that the sur- 


viving inscription tells how exquisite - 


must have been the statue that lon 
ago mouldered into shapeless dust ! 
Yet simplicity—delicacy—grace— 
elegance—perfect finish—sea-shell- 
like colouring, where the hues seem 
native, not impressed—all these ma 
be enjoyed in poetry by the sam 
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minds that long to launch “ in plea-. 


sures high and turbulent” among the 
glooms and grandeurs and glories of 
stormy sunsets of inspiration. A 
Greek Epigram and the Prometheus 
of Eschylug! An inscription by Me- 
leager—a masque by Milton! What 
a range have our internal senses in 
the mysterious world of imagination ! 
an air—a symphony ; “the rath prim- 
rose that forsaken dies”—a wilder- 
ness of roses revelled over by all the 
nightingales of Yemen; a birk-tree 
on the brae—a “‘ continent black with 
shade ;” an elfin-well too small to 
shew a star—the world of waters 
zoned with constellations; a blue 
glimpse—and all “the spacious fir- 
mament on high,” that seems in full 
glory tobe indeed the Throne of God! 

Yes—we are lovers of simplicity 
—yet, are we not accused of prose 
run-mad? Why—a diadem may be 
simple—all a-blaze with diamonds. 
A head-of-hair may be simple—so 
was Berenice’s—though streaming 
on the sky to the sailor on the sea, 
meteorous, yet begemmed with stars. 
An almond-tree in full blossom is 
simple—else had not Spenser liken- 
ed to it his lady-love—though, lost in 


delight, you wonder why it does not 


shower. The heavens themselves 
are simple—eternal though they are 
—so is the roar of thunder—and the 
roll of the sea. 

But we shall ere long publish a 
defence before the people of Eng- 
land of our calumniated poetical 
prose ; and, meanwhile, beg to re- 
turn our best thanks to all the good 
Christians who have sent us contri- 
butions for these our Articles on 
the Greek Anthology. Most of them 
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have arrived the day after the fair. 
For, how can we give desired and 
deserved publicity to some scores of 
versions of epigrams, epitaphs, and 
inscriptions, already presented by us 
to the world in prose or numerous 
verse? We beseech them to be at 
Once reasonable, just, and merciful, 
and to send us translations of com- 
positions yet lying in Greek. It 
would be well, however, if they 
could all read a little of the language 
imperfectly, with the aid of a lexi- 
con. Some are manifestly scholars 
—and we hope they will take a hint. 

Before breaking new ground, let 
us go back for an hour, and, stroll- 
ing over the old, collect a few flow- 
ers that have sprung up since our 
last gathering, or been blown thither 
by the winds. 

Lo! again the Chest of Danaé! 
Simonides sung not in vain that pi- 
teous voyaging; the sorrows of the 
princess are as of yesterday. How 
many hundred years of horrid howl- 
ings has the sea wasted on the sky 
—and all the rage and wreck now 
as if they had never been! But 
the laments of that mother, com- 
plaining of a father’s cruelty over 
the babe who unconsciously com- 
forts her in his heedless sleep—of 
them it may with truth be said— 


* Yet live thy nightingales of song ; on those 
Forgetfulness her hand shall ne’er impose.” 


Let us listen to shadows—allow the 
expression—echoes of the oldest 
and youngest of all the lullabies—of 
whom we may say— 


“¢ Thou art not a child of time, 
But daughter of the eternal prime.” 


JOSEPH WARTON. 
When the raging sea began to roar, and the waves to beat so violently on 
the chest as to threaten to overset it, Danaé threw her arm fondly around 
Perseus, and said, the tears trickling down her cheeks, “ O my son, what 
sorrows do I undergo! But thou art wrapt in a deep slumber ; thou sleepest 
soundly like a sucking child, in this joyless habitation, in this dark and 
dreadful night, lighted only by the glimmerings of the moon! Covered 
with thy purple mantle, thou regardest not the waves that dash around thee, 
nor the whistliig of the winds. O thou beauteous babe! if thou wert sen- 
sible of this calamity, thou wouldst lend thy tender ears to my complaints. 
Sleep on, I beseech thee, O my child! sleep with him, O ye billows! and 
sleep likewise my distress.” 


(From THE QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR JULY.) 
The wind blew loud, the rough wavesmote And, “ Oh! what woes, my babe,” she said, 
In rage on Danaé’s fragile boat ; “ Are gathering round thy mother’s head ! 
Her cheeks all wet with tears, and spray, Thou sleep’st in peace the while, and I 
She clasp’d her Perseus as he lay, May hear thee breathing audibly, 
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Unknowing of this dreary room, 

These barriers rude, this pitchy gloom. 
For the wild wave thou dost not care ; 
It shall not wet thy clustering hair ; 
Beneath my purple cloak reclined, 
Thou shall not hear the roaring wind. 
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Alas! my beauteous boy! I know 

If all this woe to thee were woe, 

Thou soon wouldst raise thy little head 
And try to catch what Mother said. 

Nay ; sleep, my child, a slumber deep ! 
Sleep, thou fierce sea; my sorrows, sleep,” &c. 


JL. E. 


But when around that Dedalean ark 

The wind blew roaring, and the upheaved 
deep 

O'erwhelm'd the mother’s soul with new 
alarms, 

Her cheeks bedew’d with mournful brine, 
She clasp’d young Perseus in her arms, 
And said, “ What woes, beloved child, are 

mine ! 
But thou dost sleep a balmy sleep, 
Like thine own peaceful breast profound, 
Within this joyless home—joyless and dark, 
With brazen bolts encompass’d round— 
All undisturb’d ; though moonbeams play 
Upon the wave, no glimmering ray 
Finds entrance here ; nor billows wild 
That harmless burst above thy long deep 
hair, 


Nor the loud tempest’s voice, my child, 
Awake in thee one thought of care ! 
Thou sleep’st as on a couch—thy beauteous 
head 
Still on its purple cloaklet spread ; 
Yet, could these terrors terror wake in thee, 
Or could thine infant ear 
Catch but the note of fear, 
These lips pronounce, my words should ra- 
ther be, 
Sleep, sleep, my child ! and sleep, thou sea, 
And sleep, oh sleep, my misery ! 
But hear, great Father Jove, my prayer ! 
Frustrate this babe’s untimely doom— 
Spare him, great Jove ! I bid thee spare— 
(Oh what a mother’s soul may dare !) 
Avenger of my wrongs in years to come.” 


MARKHAM. 


His conatibus occupata, ocellos 

Guttis lucidulis adhuc madentes 
Convertit, puerum sopore vinctum 
Qua nutrix placido sinu fovebat : 

“ Dormis !” inquit, ‘* O miselle, nec te 
Vultus exanimes silentiumque 

Per longa atria commovent, nec ullo 
Fratrum tangeris aut meo dolore ; 

Nec sentis patre destitutus illo, 


Qui gestans genibusque brachiove, 

Aut formans Jepidam tuam loquelam, 
Tecum mille modis ineptiebat. 

Tu dormis, volitantque qui solebant 

Risus in roseis tuis labellis. 

Dormi, parvule ! nec mali dolores, 

Qui matrem cruciant tue quietis 
Rumpant somnia. Quando, quando, tales 
Redibunt oculis meis sopores!” 


ROBERT SMITH. 


Ventus quum fremeret, superque cymbam 
Horrentis furor immineret unde, 

Non siccis Danaé genis, puellum 
Circumfusa suum ; “ Miselle,”’ dixit, 

** O quz sustineo ! sopore dulci 

Dum tu solveris, insciaque dormis 
Securus requie ; neque has per undas 
Illetabile, luce sub maligna, 

Formidas iter, impetumque fluctus 


Supra cesariem tuam profundam 

Nil curas salientis, ipse molli 
Porrectus tunica, venustus infans ; 
Nec venti fremitum. Sed, O miselle, 
Si mecum poteras dolere, saltem 
Junxisses lacrymas meis querelis. 
Dormi, care puer! gravesque fluctus, 
Dormite ! O utinam mei dolores 
Dormirent simul !” 


FITZJAMES T. PRICE (HEREFORD.) 
Cum rabidi fremuere noti, fluctusque ruere, 
Precipitem tenuit per mare Cista viam. 
Tum dixit Danaé, complectens Persea, malis 
Non siccis, tremula, matris amore, manu : 

* O puer! O quantos mihi sors tolerare dolores ! 
At te securum te sopor almus habet. 

Qualia prebet Avus nescis cunabula, somno 
Vinctus, dum mea dat lactea mamma torum. 
Ceci per noctem dum splendet luna sedemus, 
Arcet enim radios ere ligata domus. 

Flumina non tuto tibi pretereuntia cure, 

Nec super intactas qu ruit unda comas, 

Nil tibi purpurea nil cure in veste jacenti 
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Ventorum voces iraque, care puer. 

Si vero dolor iste tibi dolor esset, et aures 

Exigue biberent hec mea verba tue. 

Care puer, dormi, jubeo ; mare dormiat, oro, 

Dormiat immensum, ne sit inane, malum. 

Consilium hoe frustrare, Pater, votumque quod audax, 


Vindicet ut posthac da mala nostra puer 


Warton’s prose version is perfect. 
Each tenderest, most delicate touch 
of nature preserved with holy care. 
The first of the poetical translations 
is, on the whole, pleasant and pathe- 
tic reading ; but we hope the writer 
—whom we highly esteem—will not 
be offended with us for pointing out 
some defects. ‘“ Her cheeks all wet 
with tears and spray,” is surely any 
thing but a simple substitute far “not 
unmoistened cheeks.” Simonides saw 
that Danaé’s cheeks were wet; but 
he analysed not the moisture. We 
doubt spray—but believe in tears. 
“ She clasped her Perseus as he Jay,” 
is bad—but “ spray” would be 
rhymed to; so would “said” in the fol- 
lowing line, whence the necessity of 
such words as “ are gathering round 
thy mother’s head”—so much less 
touching than those of the original. 
“ What suffering is mine!” “ And 


I may hear thee breathing audibly,” 
is, we are persuaded, a mistransla- 


tion; no such meaning is in the 
Greek. “ Unknowing of this dreary 
room” is very far indeed from being 
natural Janguage, and was never ut- 
tered by Danaé. “ Barriers rude” 
is worse. “ Jt shall not wet thy 
clustering hair” is tender ; but such 
tenderness is not in Simonides. The 
same objection liesto“ Thou shalt not 
hear the roaring wind.” Danaé was 
—— herself with the thought 
that her child heeded neither winds 
nor waves. She had taken him to 
“her milky breast,” (so we construe 
the words,) and had folded him in 
his little purple cloak—she felt that 
he was asleep—she says so to her- 
self—she is glad that his hair is dry 
—but she issues no orders to the 
elements—she claims no power over 
them—utterly helpless is she—yet 
hers is the hope of prayer. “Beneath 
my purple cloak reclined,’ is not 
laudable. Perseus could not have 
been much longer than eighteen 
inches—and reclined is too pompous 
a word applied to so small a gentle- 
man. We doubt the cloak being 
Danaé’s—it was a neat little purple 


article, sewed expressly for Perseus. 
“ And try to catch what mother said,” 
is rather fal-lal-liddle-la-ish,—and 
why did not Danaé, for consistency’s 
sake, say above “ gathering round 
mother’s head?” The translator has 
prudently shyed the difficulties of 
the conclusion; and we can believe 
that he was beginning to suspect he 
had made but moderate work of the 
Lament. Strange how so fine and 
feeling a scholar should, in making 
a version of a strain he admires for 
the peculiar and perfect tenderness 
and pathos of its affection, change 
the characteristic expression of the 
whole, by omission, addition, in- 
version, and transposition ; when, 
too, to glide along the flow would 
have been so easy and so delightful. 
J. L. E.’s version isa fine one. Into 
a various measure he has attempted, 
and with success, to transfuse the 
melancholy music of the original, and 
his English has a Greekish flow that 
murmurs of Simonides. We must 
not cut up a new contributor. A 
few faults we see, or think we see— 
but we like it next best to Hay’s in 
our June number—though they are 
so unlike—for both are imbued with 
the tenderness overcoming the ter- 
ror—with the despondency—not de- 
spair—of dear devoted Danaé. 

And what shall we say of the three 
Latin versions ? Dr Warton has im- 
mortalized Markbam’s, and in itself 
it is beautiful. But you might read 
the lines with pleasure, from their 
pathos, without remembering Simo- 
nides. They breathe his spirit, but 
few or none of the words are his— 
*tis a tender transfusion. Markham’s 

oem, from which these celebrated 
ines are taken, is on another subject 
—and paints a great princess taking 
leave of an affectionate husband on 
his deathbed, and endeavouring af- 
terwards to comfort her inconsolable 
family by these affecting strains. 
Joseph Warton brought them into 
notice by his praise in No. 89 of the 
Adventurer, and they have ever since 
been familiar in the mouths or to the 
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ears of scholars. 
thy says in that paper that they unite 


Warton the Wor- 


* the pathetic of 
elegance of Catullus,”—that “ the 
far excel the original!” We call 
that buttering a Bishop. They are 
exquisitely beautiful—but Markham 
— illustrious as were his lawn sleeves 
—was not surely Simonides, Euri- 
pides, and Catullus in one. Warton 
writes more judiciously when he 
says, “ The generality of those who 
have proposed Catullus for their pat- 
tern, even the best of the modern 
Latin poets of Italy, seem to think 
they have accomplished their design, 
by introducing many florid diminu- 
tives, such as ‘ tenellula’ and ‘ co- 
lumbula;’ but there is a purity and 
severity of style, a temperate and 
austere manner in Catullus, which 
nearly resembles that of his contem- 
porary Lucretius, and is happily co- 

ied by the author of the poem which 
is produced these reflections.” Ro- 
bert Smith (Bobus) was the best of 
boys—the most elegant of Etonians; 
and his version, as the Quarterly 
Reviewer says, is * famous in the 
memory of his contemporaries,” on 
the banks of Thamesis. It is de- 
lightful—“ most musical—most me- 
lancholy.” But the translation of 
Fitzjames T. Price, (we know not 
either his school or college, though 
he be our contributor,) is not less 
true to the spirit, and far more true 
to the letter, of Simonides. Not one 
thought, feeling, or descriptive touch, 
is omitted or altered; and his heart 
felt the original composition to be 
too sacred to suffer him to seek to 
improve it by the introduction of 
“any foreign aid of ornament.” 
Compare it with Jortin’s in our June 
number ; and though, certainly, it 
sounds not to the ear with so rich 
a harmony, ’twill be felt to be much 
simpler, more faithful, and therefore 
more pathetic. Kennedy himself, 
the pride of Shrewsbury and of Cam- 
bridge, might be puzzled to excel it; 
and we venture to praise its Latinity, 
though Christopher North is not Pe- 
ter Elmsley. | 

In the last page of No. II. we gave 
some free and easy, but at the same 
time light and literal, translations 
by friend Hay (he is not a Quaker) 
from Anacreon. By way of variety, 
which is pleasant even to the sons «f 
the faithful (you remember the song 
we daresay— 


uripides, and the 
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‘ Like a bird that skims the air, 
Here and there, and everywhere, 
On my shifting wings I fly— 
And my name’s Variety”)— 


we offer for the inspection of the 
curious, two specimens of Latin 
translation. 


ANACREON, ODE I. 
F. T. PRICE. (HEREFORD.) 


Mens mihi Atridas memorare cantu, 

Dicere et Cadmo bene gesta rege, 

Attamen chordis lyra nostra solum 
Dicit amorem. 


Fila mutavi citharamque totam 

Nuper, et. vastos tetigi labores 

Herculis, verum lyra nostra solum 
Dixit amorem. 


Ergo in eternum mihi vos valete, 

O Viri; nunquam mihi vestra posthac 

Laus erit cure ; lyra nostra solum 
Dicet amorem. 


ANACREON. ODE 34. 
Candidis ne me fugias, Puella, 
Crinibus visis, neque, quod juvente, 
Flore tu primo frueris, decebit 
Spernere amorem. 


Sepius florum nitidis coronis 

Nonne vidisti valuere quantum 

Tu rosas inter niveo colore 
Lilia mista ? 


In No. IL we quoted Meleager’s 
famous epitaph on his Heliodora, 
and gaye no fewer than seven 
versions of it, and we could give 
seven more if we chose—nay seven- 
teen—for they have come flying to 
us, from “‘ a’ the airts the wind can 
blaw” like doves. But we hope you 
will be contented with three—one 
Latin and two English. Tom War- 
ton was a poet—Tom Warton was a 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford— 
Tom Warton was a scholar—“a ripe 
and a good one.” He loved the 
Greeks—he loved the Romans—he 
loved the Britons—he loved the Sax- 
ons—he loved the Normans—he lo- 
ved the Celts—he loved the Goths— 
he loved Can, Man, Pan. His Latin 
verses are very beautiful—original 
and translations, He thought and felt 
in Latin—he wroteit as Vinny Bourne 
did, like hig mother tongue. Com- 
pare his version of the Heliodora 
with that of Grotius in our last 
Number, and you will give the palm 
to the Laureate, Here it is :— 
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Mitto tibi lacrymas, O Heliodora, sub Orcum 

In tenebris longé mitto tibi lacrymas. 

Ah! tristes lacrymas, libata in flebile bustum 

Et desiderii dona, et amoris habe ! 

Te crebro, crebroque, meamque a lumine cassam 
Defleo; que Diti gratia nulla Deo est. 

O ubi jucundus mihi flosculus? Abstulit Orcus. 
Feedavit vegetum pulvere germen humus. 

Quare, Terra, tuum est amplectier ossa reposte 
Molliter, et fido salva fovere sinu- 


WRANGHAM. 
Tears on thee, Heliodora, I bestow, 
Last pledge of love, in Pluto’s realms below. 
Tears, bitter tears! unto thy memory dear, 
Libation fond, they flood thy sepulchre. 
Sad, sad, with vain affection o’er the dead, 
I, Meleager, weep thy spirit fled ! 
Ah! where’s my tender flower? Grim Dis has spoil’d, 
Spoil’d it, and dust its blogming petals soil’d. 
But Thou, I pray, repose to the deplored, 
Within thine arms, kind mother Earth, afford. 


ORIELENSIS. 
I give thee tears, though deep mid-earth art thou, 
My Heliodora! love's last pledge in death ; 
Tears, bitter tears; and o’er thy tomb bid flow 
The stream of my regrets, with wailing breath, 
Memorials of our loves ; for, still the same 
Dear though among the dead, with piteous groan 
Thy Meleager syllables thy name, 
An empty offering to Acheron. 
Where is, alas! alas! my much loved flower ? 
By Hades reft, dust its fresh bloom has soil'd. 
Thee, nursing mother Earth, I bend before, 
Soft to thy heart clasp her of whom I'm spoil'd. 


Wrangham has bere outdone him- 
self, and Orielensis is a worthy com- 
peer. Perhaps these two versions 
are the best of the ten. Did they 
keep our critical remarks on the 
others in view? O vain old man! 

You cannot have forgotten—scho- 
lar as we know you are—any one of 


the seven versions, in our last Num- 
ber, of the affecting epigram of Cal- 
limachus on his friend Heraclitus of 
Halicarnassus. Here are two in 
Latin—“ beautiful exceedingly ””»—so 
seem they to us—especially Tom 
Warton’s. 


THOMAS WARTON. 


Te tristi mihi nuper, Heraclite, 
Fato succubuisse nunciatum est ; 
Quo rumore misellus impotentes 
Fui in Jacrimulas statim coactus : 
Recordabar enim, loquela ut olim 
Dulci consuéramus ambo longos 
Soles fallere, fabulisque crebris. 


Verum tu, vetus hospes, O ubinam— 
Ah! dudum—in cineres redacte dudum ! 
Nunc jaces, vetus hospes, urbe Carim ! 
Tuae Luscinie tamen supersunt ; 

Illis, omnia qui sibi arrogavit, 

Haud Pluto injiciet manus rapaces. 


BONAVENTURA VULCANIUS, 
Nuncius, Heraclite, tuze mihi mortis acerbo 
Excussit lacrymas, dum memini quoties 
Miscuimus dulces sub aprico sole susurrus : 

At tu jampridem versus es in cinerem ! 
Vivit musa tamen tua, cui non horrida dextram, 
Cuncta licet rapiens, injiciet Lachesis.” 


We have received several new versions, too, of the famous sword-song 


of Callistratus. Here are two— 
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J. L, E- 


T'll bear the sword with myrtle wreath’d, 
Like that Harmodius erst unsheath’d— 
Like that Aristogeiton drew, 

When they the tyrant victim slew, 

And set their native Athens free, 

And gave her laws equality. 


Harmodius, no! thou art not dead, 
O best beloved !—but there, ’tis said, 
In yon bright islands of the blest, 
Thy shade enjoys perennial rest, 
Where dwell Achilles, swift of tread, 
And great Tydides Diomed. 


I'll bear the sword with myrtle wreath'd, 
Like that Harmodius erst unsheath’d, 
Like that Aristogeiton bore, 

What time the tyrant bow’d before 
Minerva’s consecrated fane— 

He bow’d—and never rose again. 


Through endless years, the earth around, 


-To distant ocean’s furthest bound, 


Thy glory, loved Harmodius, shine, 
And, loved Aristogeiton, thine! 

For that ye set your country free, 
And gave her laws equality. 


WRANGHAM. 


In myrtle wreathed my brand I'll wear ; 

So his of old Harmodius bare, 

And his Aristogeiton, when the Twain 

The tyrant slew, and brake their Athens’ 
chain. 


Thou art not, dear Harmodius, dead ; 

But in those happy isles, ’tis said, 

Where Diomed and fleet Achilles rest, 

’Tis thine to dwell, the Islands of the Blest. 


Wrangham has taken our hint, and 
attempted something very literal— 
beating our own version, which was 
hardly verse—and almost giving the 
full fire of the original. “ The 
Twain” is happy. The English 
burns, but the Greek blazes—the 
English warms, but the Greek wi- 
thers. J. L. E. tells us he has con- 
structed his version from the others, 
with the desire and in the hope of 
concentrating their excellences; and 
in that hope he has found power. 
Perhaps his is: the best of them all. 
And now, we trust that we shall have 
no more versions sent us of the La- 
ment or the Song, or the Heliodora 
or the Heraclitus, for surely twelve 
of the first, eight of the secomd, ten 
of the third, and nine of the fourth, 
are sufficient in all taste and in all 
conscience. Having now—as Tom 
Cringle would say—brought up our 
lee-way—or rather having put about, 
when beating to windward under 
a press of canvass, to take on board 
some loiterers who had nearly lost 
their passage, and were making sig- 
nals in shore-boats to the commo- 
dore—let us now proceed—right in 
the wind’s eye, on our voyage “to 
the Isles of Greece, the Isles of 


How poetical the fabulous history 
of Arion! Happier far the great poet 
than the minor prophet—inasmuch 


In myrtle wreath’d my brand I'll wear ; 
So his of old Harmodius bare, 

And his Aristogeiton, when the Twain 
Hipparchus slew in dread Minerva’s fane. 


Immortal, over land and sea, 

Still shall thy fame, Harmodius, be, 

And thine, Aristogeiton ; ye, dear Twain, 

The tyrant slew, and brake your Athens’ 
chain, 


as harping on the back of a dolphin 
is more pleasant than being smother- 
ed in the belly of a whale. We have 
seen a dolphin shoot by our ship like 
a sunbeam. Fastest of fish is he 
that swim the ocean stream—yet is 
the sea-attorney no sluggard. In the 
death-agony saw we him never—nor 
Lord Byron. That he may then 
change colour we can easily believe ; 
but not that, under such circum- 
stances, he bears so strong a resem- 
blance to the setting, as a boiling lob- 
ster to the rising day. Such serious 
similes are silly. Neither in life nor 
death is he brilliant or gorgeous in 
hue—less like Apollo than a wet 
Quaker; nor in form is he grace- 
ful, being round-shouldered ; but he 
is of an amiable disposition, and the 
devil to go. Almost all kinds of fish 
are fond of music. It sounds sweet- 
ly through a watery medium. Asses 
are excusable in thinking fishes have 
no ears—but the Nereids know bet- 
ter, who especially delight in mur- 
muring in usum Delphini. He will 
wanton round about a frigate going 
nine knots, to the tune of Maggy 
Lauder scraped on his kit by a tar 
sitting on the fiddle-head. What 
then must have been his feelings as 
he bore Arion? Alas! the poetry 
of that singer has perished along 
with his lyre—all but a fragment. 
Elian has quoted and attributed to 
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him a hymn, which is, however— took, we daresay, a higher flight; 


though none the worse for that— 
apocryphal. Very ancient it certain- 
ly is—and in reading Charles Meri- 
vale’s fine version, you will feel de- 
light mingling with “of the old sea 
some reverential fear.” 


THE HYMN OF ARION,. 
Hail, Neptune, greatest of the gods! 
Thou ruler of the salt sea floods ; 
Thou with the deep and dark-green hair; 
That dost the golden trident bear : 
Thou that with either arm outspread 
Embosomest the earth we tread : 
Thine are the beasts with fins and scales 
That, round thy charict, a8 it sails, 
Plunging and tumblitig, fast and free, 
All reckless follow o’er the sea. 
Thine are the getitle dolphin throng, 
That love and listen to the song ; 
With whom the sister Nereids stray, 
And in their crystal caverns play. 
They bore mé well to Pelops’ isle 
And Sparta’s rocky mountain. pile ; 
And through the deep Sicilian sea, 
The briny champaign plough’d for me ; 
When wicked men had cast me o’er 
Our vessel's side, into the roar 
Of clashing waters, and a grave 
Yawn’d for me in the purple wave. 


Who was Bacchylides? Nephew 
of the Simonides—rival of Pindar. 
The emblem assigned to him by Me- 
leager is the golden ears of corn. 
Why? Perhaps—so Mr Merivale 
suggests— because of his rich ripe 
waving yellow harvest-field-like 
beautiful fragment, in which he ex- 
hibits the blessings of Peace and her 
attendant Plenty. King Hiero, ’tis 
said, preferred his Pythian odes to 
those of Pindar. The Theban eagle 


Bacchylides, we shall suppose, was 
more like the Tercel Gentle, and 
could both shoot and soar. Why 
always keep straining one’s sight 
on the bird of Jove? °’Tis pleasant, 
at times, to eye a humbler flight— 
yet high above the level of crows— 
though they, would they but eschew 
cawing, are in ether not unsublime. 
Perhaps the Sicilians had enough of 
Pindar. They—with Hiero at their 
head—allowed he was the greater 
genius. But national admiration is 
tapricious, and he was occasionally 
voted a bore. In such moods, they 
gave the crown to Bacchylides, not 
meaning that he should wear it for 
ever, but pleased tu see the sweet- 
tongued usurper for a while imagi- 
ning himself legitimate sovereign. 
In such a freak we see no harm. 
Pindar was old or dead—Bacchy- 
lides alive and young — probably 
handsome, and with the ladies on 
his side; and though posterity has 
réversed the award, (why, she best 
knows in her utter ignorance,) pray 
what is that either to Pindar or to 
Bacchylides ? Longinus praises our 
latter lyrist’s “sweet and flowery 
diction,’ and Elton thinks such 
praise sufficiently confirmed by the 
existing fragments. It is so, but they 
are also full of imagery, sentiment, 
and thought, and setting aside the 
“Lament,” perhaps impress us with 
almost as firm a belief in the genius 
that produced them, as do the few 
fragments of Simonides. Let us 
look on his lines on Peace. 
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LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Great are the things which Peace produces to mortals,— 
— Wealth, and the flowers of the honey-tongued bards, 
And on the dedal altars, to the Gods are burned, of oxen, 
And of well-wooted sheep, the thighs with reddish flame. 
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And the youths busy themselves with gymnastics, and piping, and revelry. 

And in the iron-bound handles-of-shields, of black spiders 

The webs exist ; and the iron-pointed spears 

And double-edged swords, mould is subduing ; and of brazen 

Trumpets no longer is the shrill-sound ; nor is soul-delighting sleep forced-away 
From the eyelids,;—which (sleep) soothes my soul. 

And the streets are full of agreeable banquets, 

And the songs of the youths resound. 


GROTIUS,: 
Tune inter ipsa fibularum vinciula, 
In clypeique sinu 
Araneex texXunt opus: 


Pax alma res fert maxiinas mortalibus, 
Illa ministrat opes, 
Blandosque lusus carminum: 


Tunc letus ignis in Deorum altaribus, 
Lanigeras pecudes, 
Cesasque consumit boves. 


Hic hasta, et illic ensiam miuero jacet : 
Cordis amica quies 
Nullo fatigatur clazsivo ; 


Gratus palestre tune juvetittitum labor, 
Sertaque juncta mero 
Et tibize exercet sonus : 


ELTO 


Peace upon men abundant showers 

Riches of Plenty; honey-breathing flowers 

Of Song ; on sculptured altar’ rise 

The yellow fires of sacrifice; 

l'rom woolly sheep, and oxen’s savoury thighs. 

The youths in sports of naked strength re- 
joice, 

Mingle in social feast; and give the flute a 
voice. 

Round the rings ef iron mail 

Their webs the blackening spiders trail ; 

And the red rust with eating canker wears 


Sed altas heret et sui jutis Sopor ; 
Carminibus resonat 
Vicinia, et festa dape. 


N. 

The hollow brazen tubes rio longer fill 

The air with clanging échoes shrill ; 

Nor soul-embalming slumber fliés 

Despoil’d from huiman eyes : 

Slumber that only can impart 

Soft refreshing to the heart. 

The streets are burden’d with the pléasarit 
noise; 

The trampling feet and busy hum 

Of those that to the banquet come; 

Aud fervid hymns are sung by troops of 
blooming boys. 


The two-edged swords and pointed spears. 


BLAND. 
For thee; sweet Peace, abundance leads along 
Her jovial train, and bards awake to song. 
On many an altar, at thy glad return, 
Pure victims bleed, and holy odours burn ; 
And frolic youth their happy age apply 
To graceful movements, sports and minstrelsy. 
Dark spider’ weavé their webs within the shield ; 
Rust eats the spear; the terror of thé field ; 
And brazen trumpets now no more affright 
The silent slumber and repose of night. 
Banquet, and song, and revel fill the ways, 
And youths and maidens sing their roundelays. 


HAY. 
Great the blessings which Peacé to glad mortals awards— 
There is wealth, there are flowers of the honey-tongued Bards ; 
While the thighs of the oxen and fleecy sheep, given 
To the altars dedalean, flame reddish to Heaven ; 
And boxing and wrestling the young men employ, 
*Mid the sound of the pipe—amid feasting and joy ; 
And the web of the dark bloated spider is found 
On the clasps of the buckler, and shield iron-bound ; 
And the sharp iron spear, and the d6uble-edged brand, 
No longer the nivuld atid the rust céh Withstand : 
And the trumpet of brass, with its harsh-sounding bray, 
Never drives from our eyes Soothing slutiber away ;— 
Sleep—how cheering t6 fre arid Our banquets about 
In the streets, where the songs of the young men resound, 
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CHRISTOPIIER NORTH. 
Innumerous are the boons bestow'd on man by gracious Peace! 
The Flowers of Poets honey-tongued, and Wealth’s immense increase, 
Then on the joyful altars unto the gods arise 
The fumes of sheep’s and oxen’s flesh in ruddy sacrifice ; 
In crowds to the gymnasium the strenuous youth resort, 
Or to the pipe the revellers pursue their madd’ning sport ; 
The spider black doth weave his web on iron-handled shield, 
And sharp-set spear and two-edged sword to mouldy canker yield ; 
No longer anywhere is heard the trumpet’s brazen blare, 
From men’s eyes soul-delighting sleep at midnight wont to scare ; 
Banquets heap’d high with food and wine are spread in every street, 
And songs from youthful companies are sounding strong and sweet. 


Bland, bearing in mind the judg- 
ment of Longinus, has aimed at 
“ sweet and flowery diction,” and his 
beautiful lines make, we think, a 
small poem that reads like a smooth 
original. But Bacchylides is far bold- 
er than Bland. He is finely figura- 
tive ; and how admirable all his epi- 
thets! In the English dress we see 
not the sinews—we miss the motion 
of the muscles—the bard is “ more 
fat than bard beseems”—“ scant of 
breath”—and not in good singing 
condition. You would hear him puff- 
ing in another round—and are not 
surprised that on time being called, 
he comes not to the scratch, but 
gives in at the close of the first 
paragraph. Eltonisadmirable. He 
introduces perhaps too many varia- 
tions, so that you are sometimes in 
danger of forgetting the tune, and 
imagine that the harper is playing a 
voluntary—a phantasia. But the ori- 
ginal air ever and anon returns upon 
our ear, and then—for Elton has 
a fine free touch—’tis like military 


music celebrating a festival of Peace. 
Hay is more succinct for the song- 
dance — and we admire his pas 
seul. Christopher, too, having flung 
away his Crutch, capers like a ca- 
per-cailzie, or Cock of the Woods, 
surrounded by his hens in spring ; but 
possibly you may be alarmed by his 
gobble, and attribute its hoarseness 
to a half-swallowed fir-cone, which 
“ mars the melody.” Yet we cannot 
rid ourselves of a shrewd suspicion 
that he crows, than any one of his 
more accomplished compeers, liker 
Bacchylides. 

Of Hybrias of Crete, there sur- 
vives but one short scholium, pre- 
served in Athenzeus. ‘Fewer than a 
dozen lines have made him immor- 
tal. On strength of them — after 
who knows how many centuries of 
dust and slumber—he awakes—fresh 
as a two-year-old—in Maga. Here 
he comes—led in by Thomas Camp- 
bell, J. H. Merivale, Daniel Kyte 
Sandford, William Hay, and Chris- 
topher North. 
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LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
My great wealth is a spear and sword, 

And this handsome raw-hide-covered shield,—a bulwark of my body. 
For with this I plough, with this I reap, 

With this I tread the sweet wine from the vine. 

With this am I saluted lord of the household-slaves. 
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But (those) verily who dare not to have a spear and sword, 

And a handsome raw-hide-covered-shield,—a bulwark of the body, 
All having fallen at my knees 

shall humbly-venerate (me) their master, 


And proclaim me their mighty King. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


My wealth ’s a burly spear and brand, 
And a right good shield of hides untann‘d, 
Which on my arm I buckle: 
With these I plough, 1 reap, I sow, 
With these I make the vintage flow, 
And all around me truckle. 


But your wights, that take no pride to wield 
A massy spear and well-made shield, 

Nor joy to draw the sword : 
Oh! I bring those heartless, hapless drones, 
Down in a trice on their marrow bones, 


To call me King and Lord, 


MERIVALE. 

With these, of rule and high command, 
I bear the mandate in my hand ; 

For while the slave and coward fear 

To wield the buckler, sword, and spear, 
They bend the supplicating knee, — 
And own my just supremacy. 


My riches are the arms I wield, 

The spear, the sword, the shaggy shield, 
My bulwark on the battle-field : 

With this I plough the furrow’d soil, 
With this I share the reaper’s toil, 

With this I press the generous juice 
That rich and sunny vines produce ; 


SIR DANIEL SANDFORD. 
My wealth is here—the sword, the spear, the breast-defending shield ; 
With this I plough, with this I sow, with this I reap the field ; 
With this I tread the luscious grape, and drink the blood-red wine ; 
And slaves around in order wait, and all are counted mine ! 
But he that will not rear the lance upon the battle-field, 
Nor sway the sword, nor stand behind the breast-defending shield, 
On lowly knee must worship me, with servile kiss adored, 
And peal the cry of homage high, and hail-‘me mighty Lord! 


WILLIAM HAY. 


Much riches these me yield— 
My gallant spear and sword, 
And my brave hidescovered shield, 
The bulwark of its lord : 
’Tis thus,—I reap and plough, 
"Tis thus,—the sweet grape tread, 
'Tis thus,—the household bow 
And call me lord and head. 


“ Many,”—says Sir Daniel, with a 
true feeling of their characteristic 
merits—* as they read these stanzas, 
will have their thoughts recalled 
with melancholy pleasure to the 
‘ Allen-a-Dale’ of our own great de- 
parted minstrel, whose strains—free 
as they are of all conscious imita- 
tion—so often, through the force of 
kindred genius, seem to echo the 
bold and vigorous expressions of the 
finest Grecian poetry.” Sir Daniel’s 
just remark is not original; for we 
find it in other words in a note to 
Hybrias’ Song, in the former edition 
of Bland. “This worthy Cretan 
describes himself much like the feu- 
dal chieftains of the middle ages, and 
may remind the reader of Shak- 
speare’s Hotspur, and of Scott's 

itzjames— 
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But those who will not dare 
The spear and sword to wield, 
And the bulwark will not bear 
Of the braye, hide-covered shield, 
Down on their knees before me 
While one and all I bring, 
Must as their liege adore me, 
And hail me—mighty King. 


‘¢ Ellen, I am no courtly lord, 
But one who lives by lance and sword ; 
Whose castle is his helm and shield, 
His lordship the embattled field. 
What from a prince can I demand, 
Who neither reck of state nor land ?” 
Campbell, whose own lyricsare equal 
to any ever sung, has — the spirit © 
of the soldier—the freebooter—who 
here sings “ sae rantingly, sae dan- 
tingly ;” his imitation is rough and 
racy; and we wish he would (being 
a good Grecian) dash off a few such 
copies of some nobler old pictures 
painted by higher hands. Merivale 
—though paraphrastic—keeps closer 
to the original, and is a 
spirited; but (curse that but) who, 
may we ask, ploughs a furrowed 
field ? That would seem to be a work 
of supererogation, and to trespass 
. 
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on the province of the harrow. “With 
this I share the reaper’s toil,” is no 
improvement on “ with this I reap ;” 
on the contrary, it suggests the idea 
of the soldier with his sword shearing 
alongside the reaper with his sickle— 
which would have shocked Hybrias. 
But (bless that but) in spite of such 
specks, ’tis clear and strong—and not 
only spirited, as we said, but spirit- 
stirring —and a true Red-reaver’s 
song. Merivale, quoting in a note 
Sandford’s admirable version, says, 
we cannot omit the opportunity of 
paying our tribute to the decided 
superiority of the following version 
over that which has been inserted in 
our own pages. It must, however, 
be noticed, that it is founded ona 
different metrical construction, in- 
volving a repetition of the first 
couplet in the way of burden, from 
that observed by Jacobs.” Hay is 
fierce. 

Heaven only knows how many 
verses have been addressed to 
Health. Some shew that the writers 
were in possession of the blessing of 
which they prayed for a continua- 
tion—hearty cocks, flapping their 
wings and crowing ere the fox had 
slunk toearth. Many are symptoma- 
tic of extreme debility—of asthma 
or consumption. Some have almost 
a posthumous sound—as if thinly 
cheeped by ghosts. We have a dis- 
tant, confused, and conglomerated 
recollection of many of all kinds— 
almost all seeming to begin with 
“ Hygeia,” and hailing the goddess 
to meet ner votary on the uplands by 
sunrise. No poetaster, we believe, 
ever asked the “ heavenly visitant” 
to make an assignation with him in 
the evening—for the creatures have 
in all - and climates been sadly 
afraid of catching cold, and dew they 
have ever held to be synonymous 
with damp—damp with death. Thus, 
an ode to Health is, generally speak- 
ing, more than enough to make any 
man sick. ’Tis worse even than an 
ode to Indifference. By the way, 
is Mrs Greville’s “ Indifference” a 
goddess? We should not covet an 
assignation with her even at the 
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(Aug. 
witching-time of night, in a single- 
bedded room in a small wayside inn 
beneath atree. The Hygeia of poet- 
asters is a strapping quean, who 
strides up hill at the rate of six miles 
an hour, toe-and-heel, and who, so 
far from not shaking the dew from 
the daisy, crushes with a clumsy and 
a cruel heel the inoffensive plant 
down to the very roots. Her unfor- 
tunate “ votary” having pledged him- 
self to follow her to the “ beacon- 
tower,” is panting like to burst—and 
all this on an empty stomach. How 
much more rational to have sat down 
with Hygeia at a Scotch breakfast! 
The consequences have uniformly 
been such as might have been ex- 
pected—all kinds of pulmonary com- 
plaints—and much pleurisy. The 
Greeks knew better, and wooed 
health at home. They flung their 
doors wide open, that she might en- 
ter at morn, meridian, evening, or 
midnight—and they gave her such a 
welcome that she forgot her heavenly 
bowers, and became their life-long 
sojourner on earth—their own ‘Eraiez. 
They wooed her in such songs as 
this of Ariphron of Sicyon. Samuel 
Johnson used to snort it, rolling like 
a grampus, or recumbent on a sofa 
by the side of pretty Mrs Thrale, like 
a sea-lion. 

“ There is,” saith the sage, “among 
the fragments of the Greek Poets, a 
short hymn to Health, in which her 
ge of exalting the happiness of 

ife, of heightening the gifts of for- 
tune, and adding enjoyment to pos- 
session, is inculcated with so much 
force and beauty, that no one, who 
has ever languished under the dis- 
comforts and infirmities ofa lingering 
disease, can read it without feeling 
the images dance in his heart, and 
adding from his own experience 
new vigour to the wish, and from his 
own experience new colours to the 
picture. The particular occasion of 
this little composition is not known, 
but it is probable that the author had 
been sick, and in the first raptures 
of returning vigour, addressed health 
in the following manner.” 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Health, most venerable of the powers of heaven! with thee may the 
remaining part of my life be passed, nor do thou refuse to bless me with 
thy residence. For whatever there is of beauty or of pleasure in wealth, 
in descendants, or in sovereign command, the highest summit of human 
enjoyment, or in those objects of human desire which we endeavour to 
chase into the toils of love ; whatever delight, or whatever solace is granted 
by the celestials, to soften our fatigues, in thy presence, thou parent of 
happiness, all those joys spread out and flourish; in thy presence blooms 
the spring of pleasure, and without thee no man is happy. 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Hygeia, most venerable of the blessed gods, 
With thee may I dwell 
During the remainder of (my) life ; 
And be thou with me a willing fellow-lodger. 
For whatever delight there is in riches, or offspring, 
Or—what renders men equal-to-the gods— 
In kingly dominion, or (those) pleasures 
Which we eagerly-try-to-ensnare in the furtive toils of Aphrodite, 
Or if there is any other enjoyment from the gods, to men, 
With thee, blessed Hygeia, 
They all bloom, and the spring-time of the Graces shines-beautifully ; 
For without thee no one is happy. 


BLAND. 
Health, brightest visitant from heaven, Whatever sweets we hope to find 
Grant me with thee to rest ! In love’s delightful snares, 
For the short term by nature given, Whatever good by Heaven assign’d, 
Be thou my constant guest ! Whatever pause from cares, 
For all the pride that wealth bestows, All flourish at thy smile divine : 
The pleasure that from children flows, The spring of loveliness is thine ; 
Whate’er we court in regal state And every joy that warms our hearts 
That makes men covet to be great ; With thee approaches and departs. 


SIR DANIEL SANDFORD. 
Health! supreme of heavenly powers ! If sweet joys and stolen treasures 
Let my verse our fortunes tell ; Venus’ furtive nets enclose, 
Mine with thee to spend the hours, If divinely-granted pleasures 
Thine with me in league to dwell. Yield a breathing space from woet— 


If bright gold be worth a prayer, Thine the glory, thine the zest, 
If the pledge of love we prize, Thine the spring’s eternal bloom ! 
If the regal crown and chair Man has all, of thee possest : 
Match celestial destinies— Dark, without thee, lowers his doom ! 


PARAPHRASE. ANON. 


Goddess of Health! Hygeia, hear ! Can look with calm composure down, 
And bend propitious to my prayer! Upon the sceptre and the crown ; 
Whate'er of life remains to me, What friends or children can bestow, 
That remnant let me spend with thee ! What joys from wealth or honours flow, 
If thou but deign to be my guest, The soft desires and thefts of love ; 

I care but little for the rest ; Nor envy all the gods above. 
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From the fatigues of life set free, 
How sweet to pass my time with thee! 
With love and peace, companions sweet, 
And settled in a snug retreat, 

Lord of myself ; and sweeter still 
To bend my passions to my will! 
To make my fond affections move 
In harmony with peace and love. 


[Aug. 


To live beneath thy gentle wing, 

*Tis sunshine all, eternal spring ; 

The joys of life are joys indeed ; 
Without thee "tis an empty shade ; 
Tormenting fears and cold disdain, 

We measure out a life of pain, 

Chill'd by false hopes. and fell despair— 
And life itself not worth our care, 


WILLIAM HAY. 
Hygeia, thou most blest of heavenly powers, 
Oh! may I spend my life’s remaining hours 
With thee ; and deign, thou goddess ever blest, 


To dwell with me—a well-pleased fellow-guest. 
Since all the joys, which wealth or offspring brings, 
The pomp, the power, the circumstance of kings, 
Whereby the monarch vies with gods above— 

The eager, furtive, toil-won joys of love,— 

Allthe delights which Heaven to man may doom, 
Blessed Hygeia ! live with thee and bloom. 

Bright shines the Graces’ Spring when thou art near, 
And happiness with thee must ever disappear. 


All good in their way—Bland’s, 
perhaps, best. We can easily enough 
imagine a better than any one of 
them; though not the ipsissima ver- 
ba—or you should have them; but 
we make an exception to our ge- 
neral rule, in favour of this hymn to 
Health, and will cheerfully admit 
into No. IV. a few finer versions of 
it than the foregoing, provided we 
receive them in course ofa few posts. 
Verb. insip. ‘Our name is Christo- 
pher North—our place of abode 
Edinburgh. 

The Greeks were all lovers and 
worshippers—and that they might 
love and worship all things—they 
—?e~ you know—to all things— 
ife. What were their Divinities but 
immortal Emotions of the Soul, im- 
personated in beautiful or majestic 
forms? Thus, too, all objects that 
awakened such emotions were spi- 
ritualized; earth and heaven were 
instinct with feeling—the flowers 
alike and the stars. Whata delight- 
ful series of Articles might be com- 
posed of passages from the great 
Greek Poets—especially the Trage- 
dians—in which the most sensitive 
souls that ever animated dust, un- 
der the inspiration of the divine af-- 
flatus, breathed forth, in the most 
beautiful words that ever flowed 
from mortal lips, the pure deep joy 
of their intercommunion with na- 
ture! Not—we fear—to be compo- 
sed by us—for time “hath done our 
harp and hand some wrong.” But 


where are the young poets whom 
passion and imagination might lead 
to essay such achievement? And 
echo answers—where? Nay—may 
that wondrous mythology never more 
be made to move and breathe and 
have a being? Whosoever desireth 
to be immortal—let him build up a 
Poem on Ipotarry—and on “ the 
steep where Fame’s proud temple 
shines afar,” will be his seat, among 
the hierarchy of the Makers. 

Why, even among the Poets of the 
Anthology, what exquisite touches do 
we find in their inscriptions on the 
images of rural deities! Touches, and 
no more—yet revelations! Look, for 
example, on a few about Pan. Who 
was Pan? Ask the ghosts of that 
barbaric host that first flung down 
spears, swords, shields, and stand- 
ards, and took to flight at the un- 
earthly voice of one nowhere to be 
seen—heard only—as if a shadow 
had become thunder. Who was Pan? 
Ask the single woodsman—in the 
heart of the forest—singing a song - 
to the gracious Sylvan. Who was 
Pan? Ask the priest at the altar 
communing with the spirit of the 
universe. _Who was Pan? Read— 
lady fair—the following inscriptions, 
—and you will feel that, rough 
though he seem in your imagination, 
—even somewhat too rough for a 
Heathen, he must have been, in the 
flesh and the hair, no undelightful 
deity, and that it might have been 
perilous to trust your own sweet 





1889. 
timorous self with him, far from all 
human dwelling, in the very mid- 
dle of a pathless wood. Maidens 
fair as thyself loved—aye, loved— 
old Goat-Foot; for him Dryads and 
Hamadryads wreathed their hair— 
and Flora herself “ lent her ear 
in many a secret place,” pleased 
with his pipe, and for his shaggy 


ON A RURAL IMAGE OF PAN. 
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sake brightening the mossy forest- 

round with a shower of blossoms. 

ou may not be able—bright as are 
your eyes—to read them in the 
Greek—but Merivale, Keen, and 
Bland, have left you little to desire 
and we ask you, are not these lines 
simple as yourself, and almost as 
beautiful ? 


PLATO. MERIVALE. 


Sleep, ye rude winds! be every murmur dead 

On yonder oak-crown’d promontory’s head ! 

Be still, ye bleating flocks! your shepherd calls : 
Hang silent on your rocks, ye waterfalls ! 

Pan oa his oaten pipe awakes the strain, 

And fills with dulcet sounds the pastoral plain. 

Lured by his notes, the Nymphs their bowers forsake, 
From every mountain, running stream, and lake, 
From every hill and ancient grove around, 

And to symphonious measures strike the ground. 


PAN TO HIS WORSHIPPERS. 


LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM. 


MERIVALE. 


Go, rouse the deer with horn and hound, 
And chase him o’er the mountains free ; 
Or bid the hollow woods resound 
The triumphs of your archery. 


Pan Jeads—and if you hail me right, 
As guardian of the silvan reign, 

Tl wing your arrows on their flight, 
And speed your coursers o’er the plain. 


THE OFFERING OF THREE BROTHER-SPORTSMEN. LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM. 
MERIVALE. 
Three brothers dedicate, O Pan ! to thee 
Their nets, the various emblems of their toil ;— 
Pigres; who brings from realms of air his spoil ; 
Damis from woods; and Clitor from the sea : 
So may the treasures of the deep be giv’n 
To this; to those the fruits of earth and heav‘n, 


OFFERING TO THE RURAL DEITIES. 


LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM. 


MERIVALE. 


To Pan, the master of the woodland plain, 

To young Lyzus and the azure train 

Of nymphs that make the pastoral life their care, 
With offerings due old Bito forms his prayer. 

To Pan a playful kid, in wars untried, 

He vows, yet sporting by the mother’s side ; 

And lays the creeping ivy on the vine, 

A grateful present to the God of Wine ; 

And to the gentler deities who guide 

Their winding streamlets o’er the mountain’s side, 
Each varied bud from Autumn’s shady bowers, 
Mix'd with the full-blown roses’ purple flowers. 
Therefore, ye Nymphs, enrich my narrow field 
With the full stores your bounteous fountains yield ; 
Pan, bid my luscious pails with milk o’erflow, 
And, Bacchus, teach my mellow vines to glow. 


ANOTHER, 


LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM. 


MERIJYALE. 


Ye lowly huts! thou sacred hill, 
Heart of the nymphs! pure gushing rill, 
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That underneath the cold stone flowest ! 
Pine, that those clear streams o’ergrowest ! 
Thou, son of Maia, Mercury, 

Squared in cunning statuary ! 

And thou, O Pan, whose wand’ring flocks 
Frolic o’er the craggy rocks ! 

—Pleased, the rustic goblet take, 

Fill’d with wine, and th’ oaten cake, 
Offer’d to your deities 

By a true Aacides. 

MERIVALE. 


PAN’S LAMENTATION FOR DAPHNIS. MELEAGER. 


Farewell, ye straying herds, ye crystal fountains, 
Ye solitary woods, and breezy mountains ! 
Goat-footed Pan will now no longer dwell 

In the rude fastness of his silvan cell. 

What joy has he amidst the forests hoar, 

And mountain summits ?—Daphnis is no more. 
—No more! no more!—They all are lost to me ! 
The busy town must now my refuge be. 

The chase let others follow !—I resign 

Whate’er of hope or rapture once was mine, 


THE SAME. MELEAGER. KEEN. 


Farewell, ye hills! ye silvan scenes, farewell, 
Which once my shaggy feet rejoiced to tread ! 

No more with goats on mountain tops I'll dwell, 
Half-goat myself—no more the mazes thread 

Of forest thicket, or of bosky dell ; 
Daphnis—loved partner of my sports—is dead ; 

And with him all the joy he knew so well 
To give my silvan reign, for ever fled. 

Scenes once beloved! I quit ye; to the chase 

Let others hie—the town shall be Pan’s dwelling-place. 


THE GARDENER’S OFFERING. 


AUTHOR UNCERTAIN. BLAND. 


To Pan, the guardian of my narrow soil, 

Who gave my fruits to grow, and bless’d my toil, 
Pure water and a votive fig I bear, 

A scant oblation from the teeming year. 

The fruit ambrosial in thy garden blush’d, 

And from thy rock the living water rush’d ; 
Receive the tribute from my niggard urn, 

Nor with thy bounty weigh my poor return. 


None who are worthy to read the 
Greek Anthology, will wonder what 
Wordsworth means when he says, 
that often “ pleasant thoughts bring 
sad thoughts to the mind.” They 
are all sisters and brothers—or pa- 
rents and children—or somehow or 
- other cognate or related—so that 
when you “ awake but one, and lo! 
what myriads rise,” you need not be 
startled to see a white dove seem to 
grow out of a black crow, or an 
eagle out of a kitty-wren. But 
Wordsworth illustrates, in the poem 
we allude to, the affecting law by 
which so often chearfulness changes 
iato sadness, and suddenly a smile 
is bedimmed by a tear. This hap- 


pens often involuntarily with the 
moods of our minds—none meddling 
with us; so how easily, at others’ 
bidding, do we turn from glad to 
gloomy fancies! Travelling through 
a book of various matter, in a mo- 
ment we turn with all our hearts 
from the page where “ all goes mer- 
ry as a marriage bell,’ to the next, 
where we hear a tolling for a fune- 
ral. Nor is this in books merely; 
for it happens with us every day, a8 
we walk along the streets. But then 
we are in the world of imagination. 
Place us in the midst of realities— 
and these encompassing ourselves 
with iron gripe or silken embrace— 
and by grief or joy, pain or pleasure, 
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we are taken prisoners—nor would 
we—so strangely are we constituted 
—accept our freedom from ugliest 
captivity—on our parole. In books 
every man is a “ chartered liber- 
tine,” and in an hour can run through 
all his characters on the enchanted 
stage—from Hamletto Abel Drugger. 

hat could be pleasanter than 


ON A FISHERMAN, 
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these inscriptions and offerings to 
Pan? Yet will you not, at the scrape 
of our pen, turn to dolorous deaths by 
shipwreck, and the sad music of the 
sea? They are scattered through the 
Specimens —we collect them into one 
elegiac strain, and leave you to dise 
cover the names of the authors. 


ELTON. 


This oar and net, and fisher’s wicker’d snare, 
Thesmiscus placed above his buried son—- 
Memorials of the lot in life he bare, 
The hard and needy life of Pelagon. 


ON THE TOMB OF CLEANOR,. 


MERIVALE. 


Thee, too, Cleanor, strong desire laid low— 
Desire, that wretched exiles only knew, 


Of thy loved native land. 


The tyrant sway 


Of winter had no force to make thee stay : 
Thy fatal hour was come ; and, tempest sped, 


The wild waves closed around thy cherish’d head. 


INSCRIBED ON A CENOTAPH. 





Rr. 


O cloud-capt Geraneia, rock unblest! 

Would thou hadst rear’d far hence thy haughty crest, 
By Tanais wild, or wastes where Ister flows, 

Nor look’d on Sciron from thy silent snows ! 

A cold, cold corpse he lies beneath the wave, 


This tomb speaks, tenantless, his ocean grave. 


ON A CORPSE WASHED ASHORE. 
Not rugged Trachis hides these whitening bones, 





MERIVALE,. 


Nor that black isle, whose name its colour shows, 
But the wild beach, o’er which with ceaseless moans 
The vex’d Icarian wave eternal flows, 


Of Drepanus—ill-famed promontory— 
And there, instead of hospitable rites, 
The long grass sweeping tells his fate’s sad story 


To rude tribes gather’d from the neighbouring heights. 


ON THE TOMB OF A SHIPWRECKED MARINER. 
Oh why, my brother mariners, so near the boisterous wave 





A. F. M, 


Of ocean have ye hollow’d out my solitary grave ? 

> Twere better that far hence a sailor’s tomb should be, 
For I dread my rude destroyer—I dread the roaring sea. 
But may the smiles of fortune, may love and peace await 


ON A SHIPWRECKED PERSON. 


All you who shed a tear for poor Nicetas’ hapless fate. 





HODGSON. 


Perish the hour—that dark and starless hour— 
Perish the roaring main’s tempestuous power— 
That whelm’d the ship where loved Abdera’s son 
Pray’d to unheeding Heaven, and was undone ! 
Yes—all were wreck’d ; and, by the stormy wave 
To rough Seriphos borne, he found a grave,— 
Found, from kind stranger hands, funereal fires, 
Yet reach’d, inurn’d, the country of his sires. 


These are all from “ Bland’s Col- 
lections, by Merivale,” and they are 
all so well selected and so well 
translated, that you could believe 
yourself pacing along the sea-shores, 
and ever and anon meeting with some 


solitary cenotaph, or stone set up 
over the drowned mariner, washed 
like a weed upon the beach. Here 
are two equally affecting sent us by 


Wrangham. 
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FROM ARCHIAS. 
1 Theris, wreck’d and cast a corse on shore, 
Still shudder at old Ocean’s ceaseless roar ; 
For here beneath the cliffs, where breakers foam, 
Close on its marge lone strangers dug my tomb. 
Hence still its roaring, reft of life, I hear ; 
Its hateful surge still thunders in my ear. 
For me alone by Fate unrespited, 
Remains no rest to soothe me—even though dead ! 


FROM AGATHIAS, 
When to my native Thessaly restored, 
Stranger, I pray thee, tell my heart’s dear lord,— 
‘* Thy consort sleeps on the far distant shore 
Entombed, where Bosphor’s tossing billows roar ; 
But near thee raise a cenotaph on high, 
So to preserve thy young Bride’s memory.” 


It is very kind in Wrangham, and 
time-honoured scholars such as he, 
to send us such beautiful contribu- 
tions ; and how can we better shew 
our gratitude than by sending into 
the lists a home-friend, like Hay, to 
contend with them at their own 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. 


weapons ? Thus—here is an inscrip- 
tion on a small temple, dedicated to 
the Sea Venus, by Antipater of Si- 
don, which has always seemed to us 
very beautiful, though one of the 
simplest things in the world. 


BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


Simple is this temple to me, since by the dark-white waves 


I sit, mistress of a wet shore, 


But loved ; for in the sea raging widely 

I delight, and in sailors saved by my means. 

Propitiate Venus ; and I to thee either in love 
Favourable, or (while on) the clear blue sea will breathe. 


WRANGHAM. 
Small is this dome, where o'er the billowy main, 
Sole Empress of the sea-beat shore, I reign, 
Yet dear ; for much I love the roaring sea, 
And much the shipwreck’d seaman saved by me! 
Worship thou Venus; so propitious gales, 
Lover, or mariner, shall fill thy sails. 


HAY. 
Simple this shrine, where by the dark-white wave 
I sit, the mistress of a briny shore ; 
Simple but loved, for I delight to save 
The sailor, and to hear the billows roar. 
Propitiate Venus: I will prove to thee 
A friend, while toss’d by love, or on the clear blue sca. 


*Twou'd be hard to say which of 
the}two is the better—excel both, 
and we give youacrown. Hay has 


managed wviveoue: ingeniously and 
elegantly—Wrangham has given its 
double-meaning with felicitous sim- 
plicity; for observe, it signifies 
“ breathe” or “ favour”—breathe ap- 
plicable to ships, favour to love— 
and niceties and finenesses like these, 
are tests to try the skill of transla- 
tors. It is doubtful whether the epi- 
thet +»y, when applied to the sea, 
may mean dark or white; so say the 
dictionaries; perhaps it may mean 


both; the dark expressive of the 
lower part of the wave, and the 
white of the wave’s crest, as it comes 
rolling along towards the shore. 
Dark-white may express both no- 
tions. Hay says in a note, “a beau- 
tiful, picturesque, but untransiata- 
ble epigram.” Nay—not untranslata- 
ble, William; you will not say 80, 
looking.on Wrangham’s version, nor 
will he say so, looking on yours— 
they are like silvery shells on the 
yellow sands. Why, here are other 
three kindred inscriptions, but of a 
chearful character, 
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AUTHOR UNCERTAIN. WRANGHAM. 
Goddess of surf and shore, those cakes receive 
*Tis al] thy humble votary has to give : 
To-morrow o'er the broad Ionian main 
I haste to clasp my Chloe’s charms again. 

My love, my canvass, ask thy favouring breeze, 
Venus, bright Queen of spousals and of seas, 


ON A TEMPLE OF VENUS ON THE SEA-SHORE. MNASALCUS. MERIVALE. 
Here let us, from the wave-wash’d beach, behold 
Sea-born Cythera’s venerable fane, 
And fountains fringed with shady poplars old, 
Where dip their wings the golden Halcyon train. 


ON A STATUE OF VENUS. ANYTE. 
Cythera from this craggy steep 
Looks downward on the glassy deep, 
And hither calls the breathing gale, 
Propitious to the venturous sail ; 
While Ocean flows beneath, serene, 
Awed by the smile of Beauty’s Queen. 


MERIVALE. 


We find it hard to get away from 
these affecting or interesting inscrip- 
tions—and we must give afew more, 
supplemental to those quoted in our 
former Article on-the Anthology. 
Our readers must remember some 


very pathetic on persons who died 
young—but none of them all more 
so than these two—the first from 
Antipater of Sidon, the second from 
Agathias — both translated in his 
finest manner by Wrangham. 


ON ARTEMIDORF. 
O’er thine untimely tomb, Artemidore, 
Thy mother her lament was heard to pour : 
‘* My throes’ sharp birth hath pass’d, of fire the prey ; 
And with him pass’d his father’s toil away. 
Pass’d my fond joy in him, no tongue could tell ! 
Hurried o’er that far bourne impassable 
To turning foot, ere yet within thy veins 
Danced youth’s brisk current ! what to us remains, 
Thy sad survivors, now, my child, thou’rt gone? 
Light dust, and ashes, and a pillar’d stone.” 


ON A WAX-IMAGE OF EUSTATHIUS. 
Sweet, dear Eustathius, is the form I see ; 
Yet ’tis of wax—no phrase of boyish glee 
Sits on those lips: thy tender prime is fled, 
And dust, mere dust, remains to us instead 
Of all thou wert! Scarce of thy fifteenth year 
Four little weeks had run their brief career ; 


Nor aught avail’d thee, or thy grandsire’s throne, 


Or wealth paternal. 


All, to whom is shewn 


This thy mere bust, tax Fate’s unjust decree, 
Which merciless could crush such grace in thee! 


We gave in No. Il. a translation 
by Mr Merivale of a very beautiful 
epitaph by an uncertain author, pre- 
senting us with brighter prospects 
than are often found among the 
relics of Grecian poetry, which are 
almost all of a cast of thought the 


most melancholy, whenever they 
touch on the mournful subjects of 
death and the grave. Wrangham has 
sent us a version of it equally beau- 
tiful and more close—and to it we 
add another, from his stores, of a con- 
genial character. 


PROTE. 
Prote! thou art not dead: thy happier rest 
Is fix’d in the green islands of the blest : 
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There, lightly bounding o’er the Elysian plain, 

Mid sweetest flowers, thou knowest not care nor pain ; 
Screen’d from keen winter’s breath, the dogstar’s ray, 
Hunger, and thirst, and sickness far away ; 


No need life’s passing pageant to regret, 
Thy lot unclouded seems, and paradise thy seat. 


FROM CARPHYLIDES. 
Chide not my tomb, O traveller passing near ; 
Even dying, I disdain thy pitying tear. 
i children’s children left: with me my spouse 
Wax’d old: three children plighted nuptial vows, 
Whose babes I hush’d to sleep upon my knee, 
Nor wail’d of one the death or malady : 
And they, who made libations for my rest, 
Gave'me to enjoy the regions of the blest. 


Among the epigrams by uncer- 
tain authors, printed at the end of 
Brunck’s ‘and Jacobs’s Collections, 
and which are principally such as, 
from internal evidence, would seem 


perhaps, none more touching than 
the two entitled, “ On a Happy Old 
Man,” “ On a Miserable Old Man.” 
We shall quote the originals, that 
you may judge of the comparative 


to belong to the earlier and better merits of the translators, 
ages of Grecian poetry, there are, 


Tuie Qian tov meicBuv Apeivriyov tySe0 xOAmol6 
HOrAAMY pernocepeeyn TOY El Gos ner TVs 

noel yake cish metpevor vos avesneszey traings 
morrdns neh Beoeis xrnuarw wyrdirt, 

nai Ants tmrnot, nol Ddares avacnas tAnwy 
Sine piv svrcyeevor, Tins  sxwgoPigor. 

avd ay od mentio xatd xeordPe worsoie 
xElo0, need siagives avtonouss Bordvas. 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Beloved Earth, place in thy bosom the aged Amyntichus, 
Calling-to-thy-remembrance his many toils for thee. 

How he always erected on thee the trunk of the olive, 

And oft adorned thy declivities with Bacchus (vines), 

And filled thee with Ceres (corn), and conducting canals of water 
Made thee fertile-in-plants, and in harvest-fruits. 

For which services do thou on his hoary head softly 

Lie, and flower-adorn him with spring plants. 


: 
{ 


VERSION. BY HODGSON AND BLAND. 
Take old Amyntor to thy heart, dear soil, 
In kind remembrance of his former toil, 
Who first enrich’d and ornamented thee 
With many a lovely shrub and branching tree, 
And lured the stream to fall in artful showers 
Upon thy thirsting herbs and fainting flowers. 
First in the spring he knew the rose to rear, 
First in the autumn cull the ripen’d pear ; 
His vines were envied all the country round, 
And fav’ring Heaven shower'd plenty on his ground. 
Therefore, kind Earth, reward him in thy breast, 
With a green covering and an easy rest. 


VERSION. BY WRANGHAM. 
Dear Earth, take old Amyntas to thy breast, 
And for his toils not thankless give him rest. 
On thee the olive’s stem ’twas his to rear ; 
His, with the mantling vine to grace thy year : 
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Through him thy furrows teem’d with plenty ; he 
Fed with rich streams each herb, and fruit for thee— 
For this lie lightly on his hoary head, 

And with thy choicest spring-flowers deck his bed. 


Tigas nob wevin Tireulives, &2” ogiyorres 
bdavds avIeame Dusvying teaver, 

ois TeopEgols xMACLoLY UmEATOY neepece THEBOY, 
tv goy sivues Teeuce midis BioTe. 

Hrreydn O km” Ecol vexvov vopeos. ve eynrxoy 
ceVOVe 


Hear, wus edn rad reels 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. 
Broken-down by old-age and poverty, 
And no human being extending an alms (to relieve) my miserable fortune— 
With trembling limbs having quietly-entered (this) tomb, 
I with difficulty found at last an end of a wretched life. 
The law with respect to corses was changed in me: for I died not 
First, and then was buried, but being buried, I died. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH, 


VERSION. BY BLAND. 
By years and misery worn, no hand to save 
With some poor pittance from a desperate grave ; 
With the small strength my wretched age supplied, 
I crawl’d beneath this lonely pile, and died. 
Screen’d from the scoff of pride, and grandeurs frown, 
In this sad spot I laid my sufferings down, 
Reversed the doom of nature, and instead 
Of dead and buried, was entomb’d and dead. 


VERSION. BY WRANGHAM. 
Harass’d by age and want, without a friend, 
One helping hand, my need’s support, to lend, 
Hither I crept, with tottering step and slow, 
And in the grave at length found peace from woe. 
Buried ere dead—for me reversed the doom 
Assign’d to men whose death precedes the tomb. 


Death and Love are the two 
strongest powers that rule over life— 
and it was our intention to make 
them shake hands amicably in this 
Article—Mors putting his mouldy 
mawley into the downy fist of Amor. 
But Cupid, we find on second 
thoughts, deserves an Article—and a 
long one—to himself—and he shall 
have it—but not fora month or two, 
as we meditate a miscellaneous paper 
or two—which must have prece- 
dence—somewhat similar to this one 
—but likewise somewhat different 
from it—and our materials for them 
are multifarious and multitudinous, 
even without the numerous contri- 
butions which will be coming to us 
from so many quarters. Let us con- 
clude with some Grasshoppers. 

But what is the Greek Tersiz ? 

The insect so frequently comme- 
morated by the ancient poets under 
that name, and sogenerally confound- 
ed by translators with the Grasshop- 
per, is not that creature. Itis, as all 


scholars know—but many of them 
confusedly—the Cicada of the La- 
tins. Both words have been trans. 
lated grasshopper, but as we apply 
that term toa very different species, 
(the small chirping creatures so com- 
mon among the dry herbage of sunny 
banks throughout Britain,) the no- 
menclature and synonymy have thus 
become confused. Linnzus, with 
his accustomed propriety, applied the 
term Gryllus to the locust and grass- 
hopper tribes, and that of Cicada to 
the Beloved of the Athenians. The 
name of tree grasshopper, however, 
applies with sufficient correctness to 
the latter, as pointing out one of its 
characteristic habits, that of usually 
perching upon trees, whereas the true 

rasshoppers are ground insects. 

he Cicadz are scarcely known in 
this country, although that of the ash 
(C. orni) is recorded as an English 
insect, likewise C. hamatodes, They 
abound in Italy, and other southern 
parts of Europe. The Italians call 
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them cicala, and the French cigale, 
both words being no doubt derived 
from the Latin. They are frequent- 
ly mentioned by the modern Italian 
poets; and Lord Byron somewhere 
alludes to them as “ the shrill cigala, 
people of the pine,” thus recog- 
nising their arborcous disposition. 
Although held in the highest estima- 
tion as children of the soil by the 
Athenians, whoused to wear golden 
images of them in their hair, 
there is no doubt that they were 
also regarded by the Greek nations 
under a less intellectual aspect. 
Aristotle mentions that they were 
used as food, and that they were 
particularly esteemed just before 
the conclusion of the nympha state. 
The insect which he mentions un- 
der the name of Tettigometra, or 
mother of the Cicada, is, in fact, 
merely that intermediate condition 
of nymph before the organs of flight 
have been developed. It then (as 


well as in the state of larva) lives 
upon the ground, or even under it, 
feeding on herbage and the roots of 
plants; but when about to undergo 
its first metamorphosis, it climbs a 


tree, its outer skin cracks and is 
thrown off as exuvie, the wings ex- 
pand, and we have then the perfect 
Cicada, tree Grasshopper, or Tettix 
of the Greeks. Even in this com- 
pleted state, notwithstanding its 
admired musical accomplishments, 
it was sometimes served up at table 
as an occasional delicacy. Prior to 
the sexual union the males were pre- 
ferred, but after that had taken place, 
the females were more sought after, 
on account of their being larger and 
full of eggs. 

We may mention that the sub- 
stance used in medicine, and known 
under the name of Manna, is an 
exudation from certain species of 
ash. It has been observed in the 
south of Europe to be not unfre- 
quently produced by the puncturing 
of the Cicade, which feed on the 
juices of those saccharine trees. 
The largest in Europe is C. ple- 
beia of Linnzus; its cry is very 
strong and shrill, and as it is well 
known in Italy, there is no doubt of 
its being the species mentioned by 
Virgil. Its voice does certainly by 
no means correspond in musical 
intonation to what one might in- 
fer regarding it from its character 
among the ancient Greeks. Sel- 
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bourne White has well observed, 
that “sounds do not always give us 
pleasure according to their sweet- 
ness and melody; nor do harsh 
sounds always displease. Thus the 
shrilling of the field-cricket, though 
sharp and stridulous, yet marvellous- 
ly delights some hearers, filling their 
minds with a train of summer ideas 
of every thing that is rural, verdu- 
rous, and joyous.” We do notknow 
whether the Greek insect has na- 
turally a more melodious voice than 
the Italian ; if it has not, the delight 
may in some way arise from asso- 
ciation. Cowper comes somewhat 
near this idea where he says, 


** Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and 
harsh, 

fet heard in scenes where peace for ever 
reigns, 

And only there, please highly for their 
sake.” 


Mr Merivale, we remember, will 
not agree with Jacobs in thinking the 
voice of the swallow sweet. Jacobs 

*conjectures that the epithet “:a4eerrs 
has reference to the sweetness of the 
swallow’s voice; Merivale ascribes 
it rather to the diet on which the 
swallow may be supposed, he says, 
to be nourished, namely, the wild 
thyme of Mount Hymettus. Brodzas 
interprets the epithet, with the same 
feeling, “ delicatis nutritam cibis ;” 
and they and ourselves did the same 
in our versions of Euenus’ pretty 
poem, the Swallow and Cicada. But 
we suspect that we are all four 
wrong, for the swallow lives mid-air 
on insects; and seldom alights on 
the ground, but to drink. No—we 
are all four right. It alights on Mount 
Hymettus to sip honey-dew—and 
we rightly say to it—msAdesrrs, But 
Mr Merivale adds, “the tone of 
the swallow’s voice is surely any 
thing but sweet or musical ; and ac- 
cordingly it is fitly designated as 
noisy and prattling, rather than 
praised as melodious.” Oh, as- 
suredly, “ the swallow twitterin 
from its straw-built shed,” dot 
twitter most sweetly! It is noisy and 
prattling, and twittering, and sweet, 
and melodious, and the most gaily 
guttural, in its gushing gladness, of 
all creatures whose happy hearts fill 
their throats with merry music. For 
its dear sake we could almost love— 
and do most freely forgive—the 
Northumberland burr, 
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So with the Cicada. In some coun- 
tries, “ they have been ezxecrated,’— 
say Kirby and Spence —“ for the 
deafening din they produce.” Vir- 

il—who nevertheless loved them— 
accused the Italian Cicadz of burst- 
ing the very shrubs with their noise 
—pleasantexaggeration of no serious 
crime, 


“ Etcantu querule rumpentarbusta Cicada.” 


One species there is ( Tettigonia 
ar, which appears (for- 
tunately say K. and S.) only once in 
seventeen years, and makes such a 
continual din from morning to even- 
ing, that people cannot hear each 
other speak. The grove is worse than 
a tinsmith’s shop, and you the only 
enraged musician. Dr Shaw calls 
Cicada “ in this respect the most trou- 
blesome and impertinent of insects 
(they are all silent enough in the Bri- 
tish Museum), perching upon a twig, 
and squalling sometimes two and 
three hours without ceasing, thereby 
too often disturbing our studies.” 
The Greek Tettix, he says, must 
have had quite a different voice, 
“ more soft surely and melodious.” 
We really cannot pretend to say how 
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that might have been; the sweetest 
human singers have been compared 
to it; some one, wishing highly to 
compliment Plato, says, his voice was 
as sweet as a grasshopper’s; and all 
of us may have heard of the story of 
the rival musicians, Eunomus and 
Ariston. While they were contend- 
ing on the harp, a Cicada flying to 
the former, and sitting on his instru- 
ment, supplied the place of a broken 
string, and so secured to him the vic- 
tory. And even at this day, at Su- 
rinam, the ncise of the Tettigonia Ti- 
bicen is supposed so much to resem- 
ble the sound of a harp or lyre, that 
they are called Harpers. 

Anacreon’s exquisite hymn to the 
Cicada seems to have inspired all 
other strains in love and honour of 
the innoxious creature. Cowley’s 
imitation is delightful—and Vinny 
Bourne’s version more so—but we 
cannot recall all the sweet words to 
our memory, and therefore give El- 
ton’s charming translation, which is 
but little known—we never saw it 
quoted—and one almost—perhaps 
quite as good—in his own simple 
style—by Hay. 


ELTON. 


Hail, Cicada! hail to thee 

Nestling in the topmost tree : 
Blithe as a king, the leaves among, 
Sipping dew-drops, chirping song. 
Thine are all things nature yields 
Midst the freshness of the fields : 
Thine are all the buds and flowers 
Scatter’d by the vernal Hours. 
Peasants know their friend in thee ; 
Harmless of all injury : 

Mortals honour thee with praise, 
Prophet of sweet sunny days. 


In thee delights the Muses’ throng, 
In thee delights the God of Song. 
They bestow’d thy song-note shrill, 
Even in age unwearied still. 

Wise in music, born of earth ; 
Lover of melodious mirth ; 

Free from all corporeal pains, 

Free from flesh, and free from veins ; 
Thy aerial texture vies 

With th’ unbodied Deities. 


HAY. 
We deem thee blest, thou Grasshopper, 
As on the highest trees, 
Having sipp’d a little dew, thou sitt’st, 
Like a monarch, at thine ease. 


For every thing before thee, 
Whate’er the fields produce, 

And the fruits of every season, 
Are intended for thy use. 


Thou art the friend of husbandmen, 
Since harmless are thy ways ; 

By mortals held in reverence, 
Sweet seer of summer days. 


The Muses love thee dearly, 
To Phebus art thou dear, 
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Who with that voice hath gifted thee 
So musical and clear. 


Song-skill’d, earth-born, song-loving one, 
Old age to thee ’s no load ; 

Fleshless, bloodless, passionless, 
Thou nearly art a God. 


Turn we now to the Anthology, 
and we hear the Cicada chirping all 
through Jacobs. We have selected 
a few of the prettiest little poems 


AUTHOR UNCERTAIN, 
Thars ws Tov Dirsonicoy cevasded wosmsves wryen 
Tsrriya deoriguy trxtr’ am axosmovwy ; 
Tuy NuuQwv wagodiriy andovan 5 xavunrt 
escrow 
Ouesos xa oxssoais Lovda AuAcuvTo vawus; 
Hy ds was xicAny xaos xorcuPor, nv 08 Torus 
Vagus apoueains dowayas turogins. 
Kagrwy Snantneas EAs Seusse ohAUT’ txts~ 
vous. 
OurAdAwy as rotons Tis Pbovos tgs Booreu 


imaginable, that we may caper away 
on our crutch, at the close of our 
confabulation, as crouse as a cricket. 


GROTIUS. 

Quid me solivagam, pastores, vestra cicadam 
Improba de viridi fronde rapina trahit, 
Nympharum comitem, quae, cum sol arva 

perurit, 
Montibus et silvis garrula dulce cano : 
Sunt sturni, sunt et merulae, sunt denique 
turdi, 
Altricis terrae qui populantur opes, 
Qui fruges rapiunt, capere hos & perdere fas 
est. 


Rore comisque frui, quae precor invidia 
est ? 


THOMAS WARTON. 
Cur me pastores foliorum abducitis umbra, 
Me, quam delectant roscida rura vagam ? 
Me, que Nympharum sum Musa, atque ethere sudo, 
Hine recino umbrosis saltubus, inde jugis ? 
En! turdum et merulam, si pred tanta cupido est, 
Que late sulcos diripuere satos. 
Que vastant fruges, captare et fallere fas est ; 
Roscida non avide sufficit herba mihi. 


LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. CHRISTOPHER NORTH, 
Why, oh ye shepherds, with shameless hunting, me the solitude-loving 
Grasshopper do ye drag from the dewy tops-of-the-trees ? 

(Me) the road-companion songster of the Nymphs ?—in the middle of the heats 
Singing shrilly to the mountains and the shady woods ? 

There are the thrush and the blackbird, there are so many 

Robbers of the wealth of the rough earth. 

It is lawful to take these destroyers of the fruits: destroy them, 

What a grudging is this of leaves and fresh dew ? 


WRANGHAM. 
Why, ruthless shepherds, from my dewy spray 
In my lone haunt, why tear me thus away— 
Me, the Nymphs’ wayside minstrel, whose sweet note 
O’er sultry hill is heard and shady grove to float ? 
Lo! where the blackbird, thrush, and greedy host 
Of starlings fatten at the farmer’s cost ! 
With just revenge those ravagers pursue : 
But grudge not my poor leaf, and sip of grassy dew. 


HAY. 
Why thus, ye shepherds, shamelessly pursue 
And drag me from the branches moist with dew ? 
— The grasshopper,—the friend of solitudes,— 
Shrill-singing to the hills, and shady woods ? 
Me the Nymphs’ songster,—-me who chirp my lays, 
And cheer them through the heate of summer days? 
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The merle and thrush—those robbers—see, ’tis they 
And such, that bear the rough earth’s fruits away. 
*Tis just to catch these spoilers: kill the thieves ; 
Why grudge the grasshopper fresh dew and leaves? 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

Why, shepherds, all this shameful chase, that you at last may seize 
And drag me, poor Cicada, from my high seat on the trees ? 

Me, wayside songster of the Nymphs, in midst of summer heats 
Shrill-sounding to the mountains, and the woods’ obscure retreats. 
The mavis and the merle there—and thieves of kindred birth— 
That still keep preying on the wealth of the rough-robed earth— 
All fruit-destroyers every one—you lawfully may kill ; 

But why grudge me, from my leaf-cup, my dews to sip at will ? 


AUTHOR UNCERTAIN, 
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LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. 


GROTIUS. 
Dum pedibus tenuem molitur aranea telam, 
Cassibus infelix capta cicada fuit. 
Hance ubi merentem gracili sub compede 
vidi, 
Cantricis cepit me miserere vicem ; 
Vinclaque captivam solvens retinentia, dixi, 
Vive, nec argutos edere parce sonos. 


BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH- 


LITERALLY. 

A spider finely weaving with its pliant feet, 

Captured a grasshopper within its crooked snares : 

But it sighing in its slender chains 

When I saw, I hasten’d to the song-loving child— 

Having freed it from the meshes, I help'd it out, and thus said, 
‘* Be thou saved to sound with musical noise.” 


WRANGHAM. 
Her web with subtile feet a spider wrought, 
And in its toils a poor cicada caught. 
Hearing him lowly wail his filmy chain, 
T left not the young sungster to complain ; 
But burst his bonds, and set him loose, and said, 
* For thy sweet music freedom be thy meed.”” 


HAY. 
While with lithe feet his task the spider plied, 
Within his snares a grasshopper he drew ; 
Under the tiny chains the captive sigh’d, 
And to release the child of song I flew. 
‘* Save thee,” I cried, “ thy chains are off,—be free, 
And now indulge thy sweetest minstrelsy.”” 


MELEAGER. 
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LINE FOR LINE WITH THE ORIGINAL. 


GROTIUS. 
De matutino que pascere rore-eicada, 
Et canis in solis carmen agreste locis ; 

Et pedibus frondes insidens pectine junctis, 
Corpore das lyricos nigricolore modos ; 
Silvicolis meditare, rogo, nova carmina 

Nymphis, 
Respondens tremulis Panos arundinibus, . 
Ut dulcem capiam somnum fugitivus amoris, 
Dum platani medio me tegit umbra die. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


Loud-sounding grasshopper, having-got-drunk on dewy drops, 
Thou singest a rural desert-speaking tune, 
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And sitting on the heights, with thy broad, flat, saw-like limbs, 

And thy dusky body, thou shrill-soundest a song like that of a lyre. 

But, loved one, utter to the wood nymphs some new 

Sportive-lay, striking-up a rival—(or alternate—dvrwdéy) loud-song with Pan : 
So that putting Love to flight, I may seek after mid-day sleep, 

Here reclined under the shady plane-tree, 


MERIVALE. 
Noisy insect! drunken still Dusky bard! whose jagged feet 
With dew-drops like the stars in number,— Still on your hollow sides rebounding 
Voice of the desert, loud and shrill, With frequent pause, and measured beat, 
That wakest Echo from her slumber, Like minstrel notes are ever sounding ; 
And, sitting on the bloomy spray, Loved of the Muses, come! essay 
Carol’st at ease thy merry lay ; The wood-nymphs with some newer lay ! 


—Such as Pan might please to hear, 
And, answering, tune his vocal reed ; 

And Love himself a while forbear 
His cruel sport to see me bleed ; 

Whilst I in noontide sleep am laid 

Secure beneath the plane-tree’s shade. 


WRANGHAM. 
Tipsy with dew-drops, through the desert shrill, 
Noisy Cicada, thou thy strain dost trill ; 
And from thy dusky sides with jagged feet, 
Perch’d on an air-hung spray, draw’st music sweet ! 
With some new chirrup, friend, the Dryads cheer, 
Rival to Pan’s, some carol bid them hear ; 
That ’scaped from Love, secure at noontide laid, 
I may woo slumber "neath the plane-tree’s shade. 


HAY. 
Loud-sounding grasshopper,—.’tis thine, with dew-drops drunk, to fill 
The speaking-solitudes afar with thy rural notes so shrill. 
Thou sitt’st on high ; and ne’er thy feet, broad, flat, and saw-like, tire 
In striking, from thy dusky wings, clear notes,—as from a lyre. 
Come then, some new, some sportive song to the wood Nymphs now essay, 
Thou loved one, while thy rival Pan gives back the alternate lay : 
That Love may for a while forbear to pierce this heart of mine, 
While I, in quest of noontide sleep, in the plane-tree’s shade recline. 


ELTON. 
Oh shrill-voiced insect ! that with dew-drops sweet 
Inebriate, dost in desert woodlands sing ; 
Perch’d on the spray-top with indented feet, 
Thy dusky body’s echoings, harplike, ring : 
Come, dear Cicada! chirp to all the grove 
The Nymphs and Pan, a new responsive strain ; 
That I, in noonday sleep, may steal from love, 
Reclined beneath the dark o’erspreading plane. 


Are not all these happy versions of happy epigrams on happy creatures 


happily selected by the happy Old Man in happy Maga for happy August? 
We are writing now with a golden grasshopper in our hair, though ’tis thin 
and white as Anacreon’s, like a true Athenian. We hear much more chir- 
ruping, but must reserve the rest of the Cicadz for our next Article. In 
it we shall speak too about bees and birds, and perhaps about fishermen, 
and gardeners, and shepherds, and agriculturists, and of various men and 
things, “ city or suburban.” 
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